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PREFACE. 


IT  seems  fitting  here  in  the  outset  to  say 
a  few  words  in  regard  to  the  epithets — 
Catholic,  Reformed,  and  Protestant — 
which  are  in  the  following  pages,  as  well 
as  in  common  use,  occasionally  applied  to 
the  Church  of  England.  She  is  equally 
entitled  to  the  three.  She  is  Catholic, 
because  she  maintains  and  promulgates 
doctrines  as  articles  of  faith,  neither  more 
nor  less  than  what  her  Divine  Head  all 
along  intended  should  distinguish  His 
Church  in  all  ages  and  in  all  places ; — 
neither  more  nor  less  than  what  the  Apos 
tles  themselves,  and  the  very  first  churches 
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planted  by  them  promulgated; — what  the 
universal  Church  does  still  promulgate, 
and  will  do,  until  "  all  things  shall  be  ful 
filled."  For  the  same  reason  she  is  also 
Catholic  in  her  outward  form  and  consti 
tution,  being  governed  by  Bishops,  Priests, 
and  Deacons,  with  a  due  administration 
of  the  sacraments — as  far,  at  least,  as  can 
be  done,  under  that  grievous  relaxation 
and  neglect  of  discipline  to  which,  through 
the  lukewarmness  of  her  children,  the 
Church  of  England  has  so  long  been  re 
duced.  Were  she  however  to  teach  any 
doctrine  as  an  article  of  faith,  which 
neither  the  Apostles  nor  any  of  their 
churches  ever  did  teach,  she  would  so  far 
forfeit  her  title  to  true  Catholicity.  It 
therefore  follows,  that  whatever  doctrines 
may  have  been  propounded  as  articles  of 
faith  by  certain  sects  or  offshoots  of  Chris 
tians  —  such  as  Arians,  Antinomians, 
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Brownists,  Baptists,  Papists,  and  a  hun 
dred  others — since  the  days  of  the  Apos 
tles,  and  consequently  never  known  to  or 
dreamt  of  by  themv  cannot  be  truly  Catho 
lic,  however  fondly  that  term  may  be 
assumed  by  such  parties — they  are  merely 
fond  conceits  or  inventions  of  certain  in 
dividuals,  or  bodies  of  Christians,  subse 
quent  to  the  Apostolic  age,  and  are  there 
fore  to  be  accounted,  not  as  Catholic,  but 
merely  as  sectarian. 

Against  the  Church  of  England,  how 
ever,  none  of  these  charges  can  be  alleged. 
Whatever  doctrine  is  peculiar  to  her,  was 
peculiar  to  the  Apostles  and  the  first 
churches.  In  spirit,  therefore,  and  in 
truth,  as  well  as  in  constitution,  whatever 
defects  there  may  be  in  the  practical  work 
ing  of  her  system,  seeing  that  weak  and 
fallible  mortals  are  the  agents, — but  in 
spirit  and  constitution  she  is  built  solely 
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upon  the  Apostolic  and  primitive  model, 
nothing  being  added  to  it  but  such  regu 
lations  and  usages  as  time  and  circum 
stances  have  required. 

Why  the  Church  of  England  is  also 
Reformed  and  Protestant,  as  well  as  Ca 
tholic,  is  easily  explained.  Up  to  the 
period  of  the  Great  Reformation  in  the 
sixteenth  century,  the  established  church 
of  this  nation  was  overlaid  with  the  thick 
darkness  of  Popery.  But  the  time  then 
arrived,  when  she  began  to  see  through 
all  these  errors,  (however  true  it  may  be, 
that  certain  enlightened  individuals  had 
long  seen  some  of  them  before,)  and  what 
was  still  better,  she  not  only  saw  through 
them,  but  she  exerted  her  own  energies 
to  emancipate  herself  from  them.  In  this 
she  completely  succeeded ;  and  thus,  from 
having  been  so  corrupt,  she  became  a 
Reformed  Church;  whilst  at  the  same 
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time  openly  protesting  against  the  mani 
fold  abominations  of  Popery,  she  also,  for 
this  reason  and  for  this  only,  has  ever 
since  been  justly  styled — a  Protestant 
Church. 

But  it  is  a  loose  and  ignorant  fashion 
of  speech  to  confine  the  term  "  Catholic," 
as  in  common  parlance  is  too  much  done, 
to  only  the  Church  of  Rome  and  her  mem 
bers.*  The  Catholicity  of  that  commu 
nion  is  well  known  to  be  mixed  up  with 

*  An  illustration  of  the  awkward  effects  of  this 
careless  and  inconsiderate  way  of  talking,  may  be 
found  in  the  following  anecdote.  It  is  related  of  a 
certain  Dignitary  of  our  Church,  that,  being  in  the 
chair  on  a  public  occasion,  he  said,  in  special  allusion 
to  the  Church  of  Rome,  "  I,  for  my  part,  have  always 
been  opposed  to  the  Catholic  Faith," — "  which,"  (in 
stantly  rejoined  another  person  in  a  low  tone,)  "  except 
a  man  believe  faithfully,  he  cannot  be  saved !  "  The 
Dignitary  soon  saw  and  felt  his  error. 
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many  corruptions  and  novelties,  —  the 
Catholicity  of  the  Church  of  England  is 
equally  well  known  to  be  unmixed ;  and 
her  Protestantism  is  only  a  negative 
quality,  whereby  she  repudiates  all  the 
errors  of  Romanism.  The  true,  genuine, 
unmixed  Catholic,  therefore,  is  the  sincere 
and  consistent  member  of  the  Church  of 
England. 

But  what  after  all  became  of  this 
Church  during  the  Great  Rebellion  in 
the  seventeenth  century1?  Never  was 
the  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of 
Christ,  or  the  pure  religion,  worship,  and 
ordinances  which  she  would  inculcate, 
more  outrageously  mocked,  counterfeited, 
and  trampled  upon,  than  under  the  reign 
of  that  "  carnal "  and  most  uncatholic 
system  of  Dissent  or  Puritanism,  which 
marked  that  unhappy  period.  This  is  a 
point  which  few  will  venture  to  dispute. 
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Whatever  therefore  may  tend,  however 
feeble  the  attempt,  to  expose  the  unrigh 
teous  workings  of  that  "  strong  delusion," 
may  at  least  be,  in  all  Christian  charity, 
an  excusable,  even  should  it  not  be  a  suc 
cessful,  undertaking.  Under  this  antici 
pated  exculpation  of  his  endeavours,  the 
Author  of  the  following  pages  ventures 
to  commit  them  to  the  press; — gladly,  at 
the  same  time,  expressing  his  obligations 
to  one  learned  Divine  in  particular,  the 
Rev.  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis,  D.D.,  of  the 
Episcopal  Church  in  the  United  States, 
whose  forthcoming  volume,  "  A  Chrono 
logical  introduction  to  the  History  of  the 
Church,"*  will  so  highly  enrich  the  stores 


•  "A  CHRONOLOGICAL  INTRODUCTION  TO  THE  HISTORY  OF 
THE  CHURCH  ;  being  a  New  Inquiry  into  the  true  Dates 
of  the  Birth  and  Death  of  our  Lord  and  Saviour  JESUS 
CHRIST  ;  and  containing  an  Original  Harmony  of  the 
Four  Gospels,  arranged  in  the  exact  order  of  time.  By 
the  Rev.  SAMUEL  FARMAR  JARVIS,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  His- 
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of  ecclesiastical  literature,  and  whose  kind 
and  judicious  suggestions,  communicated 

toriographer  of  the   Church;  Member  of  the  American 
Philosophical  Society,  the  American  Academy  of  Arts 
and  Sciences,  the  American   Antiquarian    Society,   the 
Historical  Societies  of  New  York  and  Connecticut,  Cor 
responding  Member  of  the  National  Institute,  &c.  &c." 
The  motives  for  such  attention  and  interest  spring  from  the 
origin,  mode  of  investigation  pursued,  plan,  results,  and  con 
sequences  of  the  work. 

I.  It  derives  its  origin  from  an  appointment  by  the  Bishops, 
Clergy,  and  Laity  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States  of  America,  in  General  Convention  assembled, 
has  been  approved  by  the  House  of  Bishops,  and  recommended 
by  them  to  the  members  of  the  Church  at  large,  because  the 
Church  as  a  body,  has  no  funds  to  publish  it  The  work  is, 
therefore,  to  be  considered  as  originating  with  the  American 
branch  of  the  Church. 

n.  Its  mode  of  investigation  has  been  by  the  rigid  obser 
vance  of  the  following  rules : — 1.  To  take  no  truth  for  granted, 
but  to  examine  every  necessary  question  separately  on  its  own 
merits,  by  the  aid  of  original  historians,  sacred  and  profane, 
and  the  accurate  calculations  of  modern  science.  2.  On  essen 
tial  questions,  to  allow  no  conjecture  ;  and  on  minor  points,  to 
weigh  probabilities,  showing  in  all  cases  where  certainty  ends, 
and  probability  begins.  3.  To  assume  no  theory  before  ex 
amination,  but  to  follow  testimony  whithersoever  it  may  lead, 
and  investigate  truth  only  for  its  own  sake.  4.  In  the  exami 
nation  of  testimony,  not  to  rely  upon  the  mere  statements  of 
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on  several  occasions  to  the  Author  of  this 
book,  have  afforded  him  the  most  valuable 
service. 

BURGHWALLIS, 

Sept.  1844. 

modern  writers,  however  learned  and  able,  but  to  go  at  once  to 
the  original  author.  5.  To  give  his  testimony,  as  far  as  pos 
sible,  in  his  own  language,  in  connection  with  the  context ; 
and  by  faithful  translations  to  make  the  whole  as  intelligible 
to  the  common  English  reader,  as  to  the  learned. 

in.  Its  plan  has  been  to  re-examine  and  adjust,  by  accurate 
tables,  the  ancient  and  modern  computations  of  time ;  to  con 
nect  with  these,  the  Consular  and  Imperial  Chronology  of 
Rome ;  and  to  demonstrate  the  absolute  truth  of  these  tables 
by  a  careful  examination  of  the  Greek  and  Latin  historians  of 
the  Empire,  a  critical  comparison  of  their  testimony,  and  a 
corroboration  of  it,  wherever  possible,  by  the  accuracy  of  mo 
dern  astronomical  computation.  This  rigid  examination  of 
fundamental  questions  alone,  has  enabled  the  author  to  recon 
cile  the  Capitoline  marbles  with  the  dates  of  Varro,  by  detect 
ing  a  consulship  suppressed  by  the  moderns,  in  opposition  to 
ancient  testimony,  and  the  consequent  mistake  of  a  whole  year 
in  the  chronology ;  and  thus  the  way  has  been  cleared  for  the 
important  results,  as  to  the  personal  history  of  our  Lord,  at 
which  he  has  arrived. 

iv.  These  results  are  the  following: — 1.  That  our  Lord  and 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ  entered  Jerusalem  on  Sunday,  March  21, 
being  the  tenth  day  of  the  Jewish  month  Nisan,  A.J.P.  4741, 
year  of  the  reformed  calendar  of  Julius  Caesar  73,  and  of  the 
vulgar  Christian  era  28  ;  that  he  was  betrayed  by  Judas  on  the 
following  Wednesday  ;  that  his  passion  commenced  on  Thurs- 
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day  evening,  March  25th,  after  the  passover,  and  was  consum 
mated  by  his  death  on  the  cross,  Friday,  March  26th  ;  that  he 
rose  from  the  grave  on  Easter  Sunday,  March  28th  ;  ascended 
into  heaven  on  Thursday  the  6th  of  May,  and  sent  down  the 
Holy  Ghost  on  Sunday,  May  16th,  which  was  the  day  of  Pen 
tecost  that  year,  and  consequently  the  birth-day  of  the  Chris 
tian  Church.  2.  That  the  ministry  of  St.  John  the  Baptist 
probably  began  on  or  about  the  great  day  of  Atonement,  Fri 
day,  September  29th,  in  the  first  year  of  Pilate's  administra 
tion,  the  consulship  of  Marcus  Asinius  Agrippa,  and  Cossus 
Cornelius  Lentulus,  A.J.P.  4737,  the  15th  year  of  the  associate 
government  of  Tiberius,  the  12th  year  of  his  sole  reign,  and 
the  24th  of  the  common  Christian  era.  Consequently  that 
the  ministry  of  St.  John,  and  of  our  blessed  Lord  united,  made 
up  the  period  of  3 \  years,  the  prophetic  half  week  of  Daniel. 

3.  That  our  Lord's  baptism  probably  took  place  on  the  Jewish 
sabbath,  January  6th,  A.J.P.  4738,  when  he  had  just  entered  on 
his  thirty-first  year,  and  that  he  was  crucified,  according  to 
the  consentient  voice  of  antiquity,  in  the  consulship  of  the  two 
Gemini,  when  he  was  thirty-three  years  and  three  months  old. 

4.  That  his  birth  took  place  at  the  time  of  the  census  or  enrol 
ment  at  Bethlehem,  on  the  25th  of  December,  A.J.P.  4707, 
A.U.C.  747,  in  the  consulship  of  D.  Laelius  Balbus  and  C.  An- 
tistius  Vetus,  or  Veter,  the  35th  year  of  the  reign  of  Herod  the 
Great,  and  the  very  same  year  in  which  Augustus  shut  the 
Temple  of  Janus  the  third  time,  in  token  of  universal  peace. 

v.  These  results  have  led  to  several  important  and  unex 
pected  consequences ;  the  chief  of  which  has  been  the  con 
struction  of  a  new  and  original  harmony  of  the  four  gospels,  in 
which  the  events  of  our  Saviour's  ministry  fall  into  the  natural 
order  of  time,  and  most  of  the  dislocations  are  avoided  which 
have  so  perplexed  modern  harmonists. 

In  order  to  exhibit  more  perfectly  the  symmetrical  arrange 
ment,  and  essential  truth  of  what  has  now  been  stated,  a  syn 
chronized  table  is  annexed  from  the  birth  of  Augustus,  to  the 
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death  of  Tiberius,  a  period  of  exactly  one  hundred  years, 
showing  at  one  view  how  all  the  events  of  Gospel  History 
completely  accord  with  the  dates  "of  the  profane  history  of  the 
same  period. 

It  will  at  once  be  seen  that  the  very  accuracy  of  the  work, 
and  the  desire  of  making  its  proofs  accessible  to  unlearned  as 
well  as  learned  readers,  must  increase  the  expense  of  publica-^ 
tion,  and,  therefore,  justifies  this  appeal  to  the  British  Nation, 
as  the  patron  of  sacred  learning. 

Extracts  from  the  Journals  (of  1838  and  1841J  of  the  General 
Convention  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church. 

House  of  Bishops,  Saturday  16th  Sept.  1838. 

"  On  motion  of  Right  Rev.  Bishop  Hopkins,  the  two  follow 
ing  resolutions  were  passed,  and  sent  to  the  House  of  Clerical 
and  Lay  Deputies  for  concurrence. 

"  Resolved,  (the  House  of  Clerical  and  Lay  Deputies  con 
curring,)  That  the  Rev.  Samuel  Farmar  Jarvis,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
be  appointed  Historiographer  of  the  Church,  with  a  view  to  his 
preparing,  from  the  most  original  sources  now  extant,  a  faith 
ful  Ecclesiastical  History,  reaching  from  the  Apostles'  times, 
to  the  formation  of  the  Protestant  Episcopal  Church  in  the 
United  States." 

The  Second  Resolution  had  reference  to  the  History  of  the 
Protestant  Episcopal  Church,  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Hawks. 

House  of  Deputies,  Journal,  p.  79. 

"  A  message  was  received  from  the  House  of  Bishops,  trans 
mitting  certain  resolutions,  appointing  the  Rev.  Drs.  Jarvis 
and  Hawks,  to  prepare  an  Ecclesiastical  History. 

"Whereupon,  on  motion,  the  House  concurred  with  the 
House  of  Bishops  in  passing  the  said  resolutions." 

****««* 

"  Whereupon,  on  motion  of  Bishop  Hopkins,  seconded  by 
Bishop  Doane,  it  was  resolved,  that  the  letter  and  manuscripts 
be  referred  to  a  committee  of  the  House. 

b 
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"  Bishops  Hopkins,  Doane,  and  Whittingham,  were  ap 
pointed  the  Committee. 

"  The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  letter  and  manu 
scripts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  reported  as  follows : — 

The  Committee  to  whom  were  referred  the  letter  and  the 
manuscripts  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  Historiographer  of  the 
Church,  beg  leave  to  report  as  follows  : — 

That  they  regard,  with  great  satisfaction,  the  progress  which 
the  learned  author  has  made,  in  preparing  for  the  press  the 
first  volume  of  the  series  which  his  appointment  as  Historio 
grapher  was  designed  to  bring  forth  :  and  consider  it  a  duty  on 
the  part  of  the  Church,  to  give  all  the  encouragement  in  their 
power  to  its  publication.  It  appears  to  them,  as  well  from  the 
synopsis  of  its  contents,  as  from  the  best  examination  which 
their  limited  time  would  allow,  to  be  a  thorough  and  compre 
hensive  analysis  of  all  the  evidence  extant,  whether  sacred  or 
profane,  upon  the  most  difficult  and  important  points  in  eccle 
siastical  chronology,  namely,  the  precise  years  of  the  birth  and 
death  of  our  Saviour,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ.  And  the  Com 
mittee  take  pleasure  in  the  acknowledgment,  that  notwith 
standing  their  familiarity  with  the  author's  long-established 
reputation  for  deep  and  accurate  learning,  they  were  struck 
with  the  extraordinary  research  and  exact  fidelity  exhibited  in 
the  work  submitted  to  them,  and  hail  its  production  as  being 
calculated  to  reflect  honour  upon  himself,  and  the  body  to 
which  he  belongs.  With  these  views,  the  Committee  respect 
fully  recommend  the  following  resolution : — 

Resolved,  That  the  House  of  Bishops  receive  with  great 
satisfaction,  the  assurance  that  the  first  volume  introductory  to 
the  Ecclesiastical  History  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Jarvis,  their  His 
toriographer,  is  now  ready  for  publication.  They  have  ex 
amined  and  approve  the  plan  of  the  work,  and  commend  it  to 
the  patronage  of  the  Church. 

JOHN  H.  HOPKINS, 

G.  W.  DOANE, 

W.  R.  WHITTINGHAM." 
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CHAPTEK  I. 


Indications  of  hostility  to  the  Church — Prynne,  Bastwick, 
and  Burton — The  "  Long  Parliament  "  defends  them — Cha 
racter  of  the  anti- church  spirit 


IT  was  an  aphorism  at  once  happy,  witty,  and 
true,  attributed  to  Dr.  Johnson,  and  very  like  his 
vigourous,  epigrammatic  way,  that  "  the  Devil  was 
the  first  Dissenter" — the  first  to  resist  and  disobey 
the  divine  will — the  first  to  seduce  others  into  the 
same  path — the  first  to  foment  disorder,  disunion, 
and  contention,  where  God  had  intended  to  plant 
"  unity,  peace,  and  concord  " — so  that  those  male 
volent  sectarians,  who  take  so  much  pains  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  the  Church,  may  now  know  whose 
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work  they  are  doing.  In  conformity  with  the  des 
tructive  principles  of  this  evil  agitator,  who  never 
relaxes  in  his  vocation,  the  Church  of  Christ,  as 
it  came  pure  and  perfect  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
Apostles,  and  when  all  its  members  "  continued 
stedfastly  in  the  Apostles'  doctrine  and  fellowship," 
has  never  been  without  its  enemies.  Revilers  and 
persecutors  have,  in  all  ages,  risen  up  against  her, 
thus  fulfilling  the  prophetic  announcement  of  her 
divine  Head,  that  He  "  came  not  to  send  peace 
on  earth  but  a  sword."  It  is  however  difficult  to 
say  on  what  occasion  the  "  First  Dissenter  "  has 
been  most  triumphant.  But  it  is  certain  that,  for 
a  season,  he  attained  a  scourging  and  persecuting 
ascendancy  in  those  transactions,  which  so  dis 
honoured  the  character  of  England  during  the 
middle  of  the  17th  century,  and  of  which  the 
following  pages  will  endeavour  to  give  some 
account. 

What  is  known  as  the  Great  Rebellion  at  that 
period,  is  a  prominent  feature,  and  unfortunately 
a  prominent  blot  too,  in  England's  history.  Its 
details,  as  well  as  its  general  character,  have  been 
recorded  and  expatiated  upon  by  many  writers, 
both  contemporary  and  subsequent,  of  great  autho 
rity  and  ability.  But  the  peculiar  distresses,  the 
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cruel,  unsparing  persecution,  which  befel  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England  and  her  clergy  at 
that  calamitous  period,  seem,  in  times  like  the 
present,  when  a  similar  spirit  is  up  and  stirring, 
sufficiently  interesting  and  important  to  be  worthy 
of  being  brought  more  prominently  forward,  un 
mixed  with  any  political  relations. 

With  this  view  the  following  work  has  been 
undertaken,  not  so  much  pretending  to  be  an 
original  production,  as  to  compress  and  methodize 
into  a  reasonable  and  readable  shape  the  heavy 
prolix  narrative  of  Walker,  in  his  publication,  of 
now  130  years'  standing,  called  "  An  Account  of 
the  numbers  and  sufferings  of  the  Clergy  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  the  late  times  of  the  Grand 
Rebellion,"  &c.  Walker,  it  is  true,  wrote  his  book 
by  way  of  self-defence,  or  in  reply  to  certain  wild 
and  extravagant  statements  of  Dr.  Calamy,  in  his 
life  of  Baxter,  in  which  he  would  fain  make  it 
appear  that  the  treatment,  which  the  loyal  and 
orthodox  clergy  received  at  the  hands  of  the 
Puritanical  Faction,  was  in  no  degree  unreason 
able  or  reprehensible.  The  flagrant  falsehood  and 
disingenuousness  of  this  insinuation  stirred  up 
Walker's  energies,  the  result  of  which  was  his 
elaborate  but  ill-written  production  above-men- 
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tioned.  This  however  must  nevertheless  be  said 
in  his  praise,  that  with  all  his  wrath  and  animosity 
against  Puritanism  he  appears  to  bestow  great 
pains-taking  to  ascertain  the  truth  of  his  state 
ments,  in  which  respect,  therefore,  there  seems  to 
be  no  reason  to  distrust  him. 

However  opinions  may  differ  in  regard  to  the 
expediency,  efficiency,  and  results  of  the  Refor 
mation  in  the  sixteenth  century,  its  history  is 
well  known.  That  it  brought  some  evil  with 
it,  as  well  as  good,  is  unquestionable;  nor  is 
this  to  be  any  matter  of  marvel,  when  we  con 
sider  the  intimate  and  inseparable  association 
of  good  and  evil  in  all  human  undertakings. 
Pious  and  holy  men  can  never  work  in  God's 
cause,  or  present  to  Him  any  sacrifice  of  honour 
or  praise,  but  the  evil  one  will  be  sure  to  be  there 
too,  in  order  that  mischief  of  some  kind  more  or 
less  may  be  done.  Wherever  good  men  sow 
wheat,  the  enemy  will  never  fail  to  sow  tares; 
or,  as  is  most  beautifully  written  in  Job,  ch.  i. 
v.  6 — "  There  was  a  day  when  the  sons  of  God 
came  to  present  themselves  before  the  Lord,  and 
Satan  came  also  among  them."  So  it  was  on  the 
occasion  of  the  Reformation.  While  the  Reformers 
worked  so  hard  in  the  cause  of  God's  truth,  and 
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His  Church's  purity,  the  "  First  Dissenter  "  sowed 
the  tares  of  disaffection,  opposition,  heresy,  and 
schism.  The  Keformation  emancipated  the 
Church  from  the  long-abiding  tyranny  of  the 
Pope;  exposing  papal  fallacies,  idolatries,  super 
stitions,  bigotries,  and  misinterpretations  of  holy 
scripture,  and  restoring  the  Church  to  primitive 
discipline,  and  apostolical  truth.  So  that  we 
might  as  reasonably  cast  our  reproaches  on  the 
sons  of  God  when  they  came  to  present  themselves 
before  the  Lord,  because  Satan  also  came  with 
them,  as  upon  the  great  Reformation  of  the 
Church  in  the  sixteenth  century,  because  it  could 
not  ward  off  many  evils,  which  the  evil  one  had 
raised  up  in  the  midst  of  it. 

Such  however  was  the  excitement  awakened  in 
the  minds  of  a  certain  class  of  religionists  of 
those  days — followers  chiefly  of  Calvin  and  the 
Geneva  school — against  idolatry  and  superstition, 
that  they  were  not  content  with  the  mere  repudi 
ation  or  suppression  of  those  base  corruptions  in 
the  Church,  but  in  the  blind  fury  of  their  zeal 
could  make  no  distinction  between  the  abuse 
and  right  use  of  things.  They  flew  off  into  an 
opposite  extreme.  A  bitter,  incontroulable  re 
action  took  place  among  them,  violent  oppositions 
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most  commonly  resulting  in  violent  consequences 
— "  Dum  vitant  stulti  vitia,  in  contraria  cur- 
runt."  *  All  therefore  that  the  Church  had 
previously  maintained — doctrine,  discipline,  ordi 
nances,  usages,  rites,  ceremonies, — all,  in  the  view 
of  these  intemperate  zealots,  was  an  indiscrimi 
nate  mass  of  corruption.  There  could  be  nothing 
good,  said  they,  which  the  Papal  Church  had  ever 
retained.  Kestoring  the  Church,  therefore,  to  her 
primitive  purity  was  what  they  could  not  under 
stand — they  would  have  her  wholly  remodelled. 
The  very  order  of  the  ministry,  their  position  in 
the  Church,  their  vestments  even  down  to  the 
very  "  skirts  of  their  cloathing,"  f  the  sacraments, 
the  Liturgy,  the  regulations  of  public  worship, 
all,  notwithstanding  the  blessed  work  of  the 
Keformation  in  these  things,  were  nevertheless, 
without  discrimination,  fiercely  and  rashly  pro 
scribed  by  these  phrenetic  and  wayward  spirits,  as 
popish,  rotten,  and  unscriptural.  This  blind  and 
blundering  prejudice  was  one  of  those  dark  clouds, 
which  poured  down  its  tempestuous  showers  on 
the  stream  of  the  Beformation;  thus  rendering 

•  Hor.  Sat  Lib.  1.  2. 
f  The  surplice  was  called  "  a  rag  of  Popery." 
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that  to  be  a  troubled  water,  which  holy  and 
learned  men  had  been  labouring  to  meliorate  and 
purify;  and  this  same  misguided  spirit  it  was, 
which,  breaking  out  in  the  16th,  but  not  getting 
quite  a-head  till  the  middle  of  the  1 7th  century, 
at  length  led  to  those  disastrous  deeds  against  the 
Keformed  Church  of  England  and  her  clergy, 
which  the  following  pages  will  attempt  to  de 
lineate. 

"  All  zeal  for  reform,  which  gives  offence 
To  peace  and  charity,  is  mere  pretence." 

COWPER. 

Among  those  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  1st, 
took  a  conspicuous  and  turbulent  part  in  the  dark 
fanaticism  of  the  day,  was  one  William  Prynne, 
a  man  of  no  mean  abilities  and  education,  but  of 
principles  rancorously  hostile  to  the  Reformed 
and  Apostolical  Church — a  system  which  he  seems 
to  have  viewed  with  an  eye  of  bitter  and  insatiable 
hatred.  No  word  of  vituperation  against  it  did 
he  think  too  coarse  or  acrimonious;  no  measures 
within  his  reach,  which  might  be  likely  to  tend  to 
its  demolition,  did  he  spare  to  deal  out.  And  as 
he — to  use  the  language  of  good  old  Hooker — 
"  as  he  that  goeth  about  to  persuade  a  multitude 
that  they  are  not  so  well  governed  as  they  might 
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be,  shall  never  want  for  hearers,"  so  it  was  with 
Prynne.  He  had  many  associates,  more  or  less 
able,  in  his  merciless  crusade  against  the  Church. 
Many,  who  admired  his  restless  and  untameable 
energies ;  and  many,  whose  ignorance  and  worldly 
circumstances  laid  them  too  open  to  the  machina 
tions  of  such  ambitious  and  mischief-loving  per 
sons.  Prynne  gave  utterance  to  his  malignity 
against  the  Reformed  Church  by  several  publica 
tions.  At  length,  by  one  in  particular,  called 
"  Histrio  Mastix  "  —  ostensibly,  "  a  scourge  of 
theatres,"  but  in  fact,  a  most  foul  and  libellous 
invective  against  the  Monarch  and  Royal  Family, 
as  well  as  against  the  Church  and  the  prelacy, 
this  scurrilous  and  wrong-headed  man —  "  adeo 
sermonis  amari  " — drew  down  upon  himself  the 
vindictive  arm  of  the  law.  He  was  prosecuted 
by  the  then  Attorney- General,  convicted,  and  con 
demned  to  the  Tower,  suffering  subsequently 
many  other  and  much  greater  severities.  But  we 
shall  see,  by-and-bye,  that  however  merited  was  this 
infliction,  yet  it  soon  afterwards  turned  out  to  be 
rather  a  feeder  than  a  quencher  of  that  fierce  un 
compromising  hatred  against  the  Church,  which 
was  gaining  such  high  ground  among  the  people. 
There  were  also  two  other  persons,  John 
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Bastwick  and  Henry  Burton,  who,  though  not  so 
distinguished  as  Prynne  for  learning  and  intellect, 
were  yet  equally  so   for  restless   and  rancorous 
enmity  against  the  hierarchy.      Bastwick  was  a 
physician,  and  the  language  he  employs  in  some 
of  his  publications  against  the  prelacy  can  hardly 
be  surpassed,  in  its  scurrility  and  blasphemy,  by 
any  other  writer.      Henry  Burton  was  —  proh 
dolor! — a  clergyman  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Disappointed    ambition    exasperated    this     hot- 
brained  fanatic,  and  he  joined  with  Prynne  and 
Bastwick  in  all  their  furious  ravings  and  their  in 
solent  calumnies  against  the  Church.    On  reading 
even  the  titles  of  some  of  their  effusions,  one  can 
not  but  be  amused,  in  these  days  of  more  courtly 
taste,   with  their  quaint  inventions,  whilst  one 
is  also  disgusted  with  the  teeth-gnashing  ribaldry 
of  their  language.     At  length  however,  popular 
as  they  were — and  Prynne  immensely  so — with 
the  general  multitude,  the  penalties  of  the  law 
were  inflicted  upon  them.     Heavy  fines,  long  im 
prisonment,  and  even  bodily  tortures  were  their 
lot.     Prynne  was  condemned  to  the  pillory,  and 
to  have  his  ears  cut  off,  a  sentence  severe  enough 
in  itself,  but  hardly  too  severe  for  the  foulness 
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and  mischief  of  his  offences.  He  underwent  it 
with  firmness;  nor  were  these  rebellious  spirits 
indeed  to  be  so  easily  put  down.  They  all  bore 
their  ills  exultingly,  and  with  a  buoyancy  of  heart 
worthy  of  a  better  cause. 

Fanaticism,  however,  and  Church  hatred  were 
now  assuming  a  bolder  front  and  more  rampant 
head  than  ever.  What  at  first  were  mere  symp 
toms  of  disaffection  to  Church  and  State,  were 
now  growing  up  into  actual  demonstration  and 
practical  display.  The  "  Long  Parliament,"  as  it 
was  called,  first  commenced  its  sittings  in  Novem 
ber  1640;  an  assembly  which,  as  we  shall  see, 
from  beginning  to  end  "  breathed  out "  (like  the 
yet  unconverted  Saul)  "  threatenings  and  slaugh 
ter  "  against  the  Church  of  God.  Such  was  the 
excess  of  popular  frenzy  that,  no  sooner  did  this 
Parliament  meet,  than  petitions  from  all  quarters 
came  pouring  in  for  what  they  called  redress  of 
grievances,  not  in  State  only,  but,  as  it  was 
alleged,  in  Church  also.  So  turbulent,  indeed, 
and  rancorous  were  the  people  on  this  occasion, 
that  it  might  almost  seem  as  if  all  England  was 
in  the  highest  fever  of  fanaticism.  Not  that  the 
Church  had  lost  her  friends,  or  had  become  less 
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worthy  of  their  countenance, — for  -we  find  by 
Collier,*  that  a  vast  host  of  them  were  yet  remain 
ing, — but  that  the  uncatholic  spirit  of  dissent  and 
schism,  and  the  satanic  spirit  of  "  confusion  in 
the  Church,"  had  at  length  been  permitted  to  gain 
a  commanding  ascendancy  in  the  nation,  and  even 
in  the  Parliament,  where  we  generally  look  for  the 
nation's  wisdom.  This  spirit  seemed  now,  for  a 
time,  to  be  carrying  all  before  it;  the  parliament 
also,  by  degrees  not  slow  or  uncertain,  giving  ob 
vious  encouragement  to  it.  Some,  it  is  true,  even 
in  that  restless  assembly,  were  yet  found  ready 
enough  to  stand  by  the  fortunes  of  the  persecuted 
and  vituperated  Church,  and  even  among  those 
who,  in  their  hearts,  wished  her  downfall,  there 
were  at  first  some  who,  in  the  true  spirit  of 
serpent-wisdom,  were  disposed  to  reserve  their 
more  active  opposition,  till  matters  should  become 
more  ripe  for  display  and  realization.  Therefore, 
as  Lord  Clarendon  has  expressed  it,  "  all  the 
rudeness  and  rashness  of  the  party  was,  as  yet, 
abroad,  without  any  visible  countenance  or  ap 
probation  from  the  Parliament,  and  except  the 
receiving  of  petitions,  all  seemed  chaste  within 
those  walls." 

•  Church  History,  Vol.  II.,  p.  822. 
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Now,  what,  after  all,  were  these  "grievances" 
in  the  Church,  against  which  so  much  clamour 
was  raised,  and  so  many  virulent  petitions  were 
levelled  ?  Her  discipline,  it  is  true,  whereby 
things  ecclesiastical  and  ritual  were  all  to  he 
done  "  decently  and  in  order,"  was  called  a 
"  grievance,"  by  those  who  hated  controul,  how 
ever  wholesome  and  reasonable,  and  who  preferred 
rather  to  abide  by  their  own  inventions,  than  by 
the  hallowed  prescriptions  of  the  Church.  Uni 
formity  of  worship  also,  and  of  faith,  whereby 
was  sought  to  be  upheld  that  apostolical  rule  and 
principle,  "  glorifying  God  with  one  mouth  and 
one  mind,"  and  "  all  speaking  the  same  thing, 
and  having  no  divisions  among  them  " — this  too 
was  called  a  "  grievance."  The  government  of 
the  Church  by  Bishops,  however  Apostolical  and 
Catholic  that  system  might  be,  was  nevertheless, 
by  these  new-fashioned  and  ultra-godly  Reformers, 
called  a  "  grievance  " — the  Bishops  were  held  up 
to  public  scorn  as  the  great  abettors  of  Popery, 
the  prevailing  "  vox  populi  "  being,  "  Down  with 
Anti-Christ  and  Bishops."  The  Liturgy  again, 
although  now  by  the  blessed  working  of  the 
Reformation  restored  to  primitive  purity  and 
apostolical  truth,  and  divested  of  all  Popish  cor- 
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ruptions,  was  called  a  "  grievance  " — many  insult 
ing  and  blasphemous  names  being  also  applied  to 
it,  without  any  reserve  or  qualification.  The 
position  of  the  communion  table,  the  distinct  and 
very  fit  separation  of  it  from  the  other  parts  of  the 
Church,  and  the  mode,  now  made  so  consistent 
with  a  catholic  spirit,  in  which  the  Eucharist 
itself  was  administered,  was  altogether  called  a 
"  grievance."  Even  the  very  robes  of  the  offici 
ating  minister,  however  modest,  venerable,  and 
becoming  the  sacred  office,  were,  in  these  times 
of  sectarian  frenzy  and  blindness,  voted  to  be 
"  grievances,"  heavy  enough  to  be  thought  legiti 
mate  objects  of  national  hatred,  and  even  of 
parliamentary  interference.  So  that,  in  fact, 
every  thing  truly  catholic,  every  thing  episcopal, 
every  thing  liturgical,  every  thing  primitive,  every 
thing  apostolical,  and  which  might  be  calculated 
to  sustain  in  all  her  primitive  purity  and  exal 
tation,  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apostolic 
Church,  became  now  the  object,  not  merely  of 
popular  derision  and  enmity,  but  of  even  senato 
rial  proscription  and  tyranny.  The  popular  fury, 
out  of  doors,  maliciously  magnifying  these  things 
into  intolerable  enormities,  soon  worked  its  way 
to  the  inner  chambers  of  Parliament ;  and  before 
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many  months  of  its  first  session  had  elapsed,  the 
temper  of  the  House,  especially  the  Commons, 
towards  the  Church,  was  no  longer  equivocal. 

Three  things  are  noted  hy  Clarendon  as  form 
ing,  what  he  calls,  "the  first  malignity  of  the 
Parliament  against  the  Church,"  viz. — 1st,  the 
appointment  of  a  Committee  of  Religion;  2nd, 
the  favourable  reception  given  to  a  "  Remon 
strance  "  presented  hy  certain  ordained  hut  fanati 
cal  clergymen  themselves  against  the  Church ; 
3rd,  the  equally  favorable  reception  given  hy  the 
Commons  to  a  most  intemperate  petition  pre 
sented  hy  Alderman  Pennington  for  the  total 
abolition  of  episcopacy.  A  "  Committee  of  Reli 
gion"  convened  hy  political  laymen,  seems  an 
anomalous  thing,  whilst  the  object  of  it  might 
also  seem  to  have  some  claims  to  respect  and 
consideration ;  but  it  unfortunately  became  soon 
evident,  that  this  Committee  was  not  formed  with 
any  real  view  to  deal  fairly  and  justly  with  the 
Church  as  the  dispenser  and  interpreter  of  reli 
gious  truth,  but  merely  to  afford  the  greater  but 
more  unsuspected  facility  of  opposing  and  oppres 
sing  her  interests,  and  advancing  those  of  her 
enemies.  Collier,*  indeed,  tells  us,  that  "  the 

*  Church  History,  Part  II.,  Book  9. 
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greatest  part  of  this  Committee  being  Calvinists, 
either  in  doctrine  or  discipline,  'tis  no  wonder  to 
find  them  remonstrate  against  Church  matters." 
The  results  of  the  operations  of  this  Committee, 
and  the  cautious  duplicity  with  which  they  were 
conducted,  are  sufficient  testimony  of  this  fact. 
They  worked,  it  is  true,  under  the  mask  of  re 
ligious  zeal — and  "there  is  no  mask"  (says 
Sancroft,  in  allusion  to  these  Puritans)  "  so  well 
becomes  rebellion,  as  the  mask  of  religion  " — but 
it  was  a  zeal,  which  gave  too  ready  an  encourage 
ment  to  all  that  was  hostile  to  the  Church  and 
the  Eeformation,  and  all  that  was  friendly  to  the 
wishes  of  schismatics  and  dissenters.  The  most 
flagrant  wickedness,  indeed,  is  sometimes  called 
"  godly  zeal,"  when  conscience  is  governed  by  pas 
sion  instead  of  the  love  of  truth.  It  was  this  Com 
mittee  which  received  with  so  much  complacency 
the  undutiful  and  mischievous  remonstrance  of 
the  fanatical  clergy;  and  which  gave  so  much 
encouragement  to  Pennington's  petition.  It  was 
also  this  Committee  which,  with  a  wary  affectation 
of  good  to  the  Church,  expressed  a  "  wish  "  that 
Parliament  should  remove  the  Bishops  from  the 
House  of  Lords,  and  from  any  office  in  secular 
affairs.  The  Committee,  in  fact,  partook  too 
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plentifully  of  the  uncatholic  and  destructive  spirit 
which  now  seemed  to  rule  the  whole  nation ;  and 
therefore  we  may  not  wonder  that  the  "  wish  " 
about  the  removal  of  the  Bishops  from  the  House 
of  Lords,  "should  he  received"  (as  Clarendon 
says)  "  in  the  House  of  Commons  with  a  visible 
countenance  and  approbation  of  many,  who  were 
neither  of  the  same  principles  nor  purposes." 

Whilst  all  this,  however,  left  but  little  room  for 
doubting  "  which  way  the  wind  was  blowing  "  in 
this  notable  Parliament  in  regard  to  Church 
matters,  another  omen  occurred,  which  declared 
this  disposition  no  less  explicitly,  but  still  more 
publicly  and  excitingly.  A  morbid  sentiment  of 
what  was  then  called  "  godliness,"  mixed  up  with 
this  growing  enmity  to  the  Church  and  the 
monarchy,  had  raised  a  popular  cry  of  commise 
ration  and  sympathy  towards  those  three  con 
victed,  and  justly  convicted  delinquents  whose 
names  we  have  already  mentioned,  and  who  were 
now  undergoing  their  due  course  of  punishment, 
viz.,  exile  and  imprisonment.  Parliament  was 
pressed,  invoked,  besieged  with  petitions  in  their 
favour.  They  were  pourtrayed  as  martyrs  to  the 
cause  of  religious  truth  and  popular  rights ;  and  it 
was  alleged,  that  they  had  been  unmercifully  and 
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unjustly  dealt  with  by  the  judges,  who  had  passed 
sentence  upon  them.  Loudly,  therefore,  did  the 
people  call  for  indulgence  and  mercy  towards 
these  men,  who  against  everything  sacred  and 
honourable  in  the  Church  (to  say  nothing  also 
of  the  monarchy)  had  savagely  outraged,  both  in 
writing  and  speaking,  all  decency  and  truth,  all 
charity  and  fair  dealing.  The  Parliament  was 
not  slow  in  listening  to  the  calls  made  upon  them 
on  this  occasion.  By  the  sanction  of  Parliament, 
Prynne,  Bastwick,  and  Burton,  were  recalled 
from  their  banishment ;  they  were  restored  to 
liberty,  their  sentences  revoked,  and  their  fines 
remitted.  The  very  judges  themselves,  before 
whom  they  had  but  recently  been  tried  and  con 
victed,  were  censured  as  having  "  acted  against 
law  and  the  liberty  of  the  subject,"  and  it  was 
even  voted,  that  some  reparation  was  due  to  these 
mischievous  and  untameable  offenders  from  those 
by  whom  they  had  been  condemned — and  all  this 
was  done  by  the  advice  and  sanction  of  Parlia 
ment.  Unhappily  too,  the  popular  feeling  in 
most  parts  of  the  kingdom,  setting  in  the  same 
direction,  was  still  more  rudely  and  tumultuously 
expressed.  When  these  three  notable  offenders 
landed  on  the  southern  coast  from  their  places  of 
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exile,  they  were  received  (as  Walker  writes)  "with 
vast  conflux  of  people,  caressed  and  treated  with 
great  presents  and  with  public  acclamations,  and 
conducted  into  London  by  more  than  10,000 
persons,  with  boughs  and  flowers  in  their  hands, 
and  even  the  streets  were  strewed  with  them  for 
their  reception."  We  need  not  then  ask,  what 
could  have  been  the  state  of,  not  only  the 
public  mind,  but  the  mind  of  the  Parliament  too, 
when  they  could  distinguish  by  such  indulgences 
and  honours  as  these,  men,  whose  writings  and 
conduct  had  been  so  atrocious  and  iniquitous — 
men,  whose  great  business  and  delight  it  had 
been  to  make  all  possible  "havock  of  the 
Church,"  showing,  at  the  same  time,  no  less 
malignity  to  the  Monarch  on  the  throne. 

But  there  were  other  offenders  of  a  like  stamp, 
besides  these  three  notorious  ones  just  mentioned, 
who,  though  not  quite  on  a  level  with  them  in 
ability,  were  entirely  so  in  atrocity  and  mischief, 
while  they  pursued  a  similar  course  in  displaying 
it.  Peter  Smart,  a  Prebendary  of  Durham ;  Dr. 
Leighton,  a  Scotsman ;  Henry  Wilkinson,  of 
Magdalen  College,  Oxford;  George  Walker, 
"  another  seditious  minister ; "  together  with  "John 
Lilbourn,  of  most  infamous  memory," —  these, 
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with  many  others  of  still  smaller  calibre,  stand  also 
recorded  in  history  as  among  the  most  virulent 
and  flagitious  assailants  of  the  Keformed  Church, 
and  abetting  by  their  ribald  writings  the  now 
prevailing  and  unhappy  spirit  of  rebellion  against 
both  Church  and  State.  These  men  were  all 
caressed  and  humoured  by  the  Parliament. — 
Smart,  who  had  already  been  imprisoned  for 
certain  seditious  sermons,  was  now  set  at  liberty, 
and  restored  to  his  preferments,  the  Parliament 
being  always  found  active  patrons  of  all  who 
might  bestir  themselves — the  more  fiercely  and 
insultingly  the  better  —  against  the  Church. 
Proofs  of  this  fact  were  not,  as  we  have  already 
seen,  wanting;  but  one  circumstance  connected 
with  this  affair  of  Smart's,  is  too  gross  not  to  be 
here  noticed.  Dr.  Cosin,  at  that  time  a  Preben 
dary  of  Durham,  and  a  man  of  eminent  piety, 
charity,  and  learning,  took  an  active  part,  and  no 
doubt  a  becoming  one,  in  the  proceedings  against 
Smart.  The  latter,  through  his  congeniality  of 
spirit  with  the  Parliament,  and  being  also  (as 
Walker  writes  of  him)  "  a  man  of  froward,  fierce, 
unpeaceable  spirit,"  had  no  difficulty  in  bringing 
down  the  persecuting  wrath  of  that  untoward 
assembly  upon  Dr.  Cosin,  whom  they  soon  de- 
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prived  of  his  preferments,  voted  him  "  guilty  of 
superstition,"  and  held  him  to  be  unfit  to  hold 
any  kind  of  ecclesiastical  office  or  benefice ;  whilst 
Smart  himself,  with  all  his  ignominious  trans 
gressions  upon  his  head,  was  held  up  by  a 
Mr.  Kowse  in  the  House  of  Commons,  as  the 
"  Proto-Martyr  of  England."  As  to  Dr.  Cosin 
himself,  it  is  on  record  that  all  the  charges, 
which  Smart  had  made  against  him,  were  wholly 
unfounded,  or  aggravated  by  misrepresentation; 
so  that  Cosin  became  one  of  the  first  of  the 
clergy  who  fell  a  personal  victim  to  the  sectarian 
despotism  and  hatred  of  the  day.  Deprived,  as 
we  have  just  seen,  of  his  legitimate  preferment 
and  possessions,  through  the  clamours  of  fanati 
cism,  and  through  his  own  unshaken  obedience 
and  affection  towards  the  Keformed  Church,  he 
continued  for  seventeen  or  eighteen  years  in  a 
state  of  impoverishment,  exiled  from  his  country, 
and  reviled  by  the  breath  of  calumny.  He  bore 
his  trials,  however,  with  Christian  patience  and 
meekness,  and  having,  during  his  residence  in 
France,  "  administered "  (says  Walker)  "  the 
English  Church  discipline  and  service  by  the 
Book  of  Common  Prayer,  reducing  some  that  had 
gone  over  to  Popery,  and  confirming  others  in 
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the  Protestant  religion,"  he  lived,  by  God's  mercy, 
to  return  again  to  England  on  the  restoration  of 
Charles  2nd,  and,  being  raised  to  the  See  of 
Durham,  died  in  that  possession  in  1672. 

It  will  be  easy  to  understand  how  deep  a 
wound  the  Church  must  have  received  by  such 
proceedings  as  these ;  and  it  now  became  clear 
enough  that  so  much  indulgence  and  encourage 
ment  was  shown  by  the  Parliament,  and  by  those 
who  took  a  lead  in  its  proceedings,  towards  all 
who  would  assail  and  harrass  the  Church,  that 
however  flagitious  might  be  the  conduct  of  the 
libellers,  they  would  be  sure  to  escape  either 
altogether  unrebuked,  or  with  but  mere  nominal 
chastisement.  One  instance  of  this  kind  is 
plainly  alluded  to  by  Collier.  *  "  Fourscore 
Anabaptists "  (he  says)  "  went  about  preaching 
that  the  law  of  35th  Elizabeth,  enjoining  the  use 
of  the  Common  Prayer,  was  no  legal  statute, 
because  the  Bishops  were  concerned  in  making 
it.  They  then  asserted  that  the  king  cannot 
make  a  good  law,  because  (he  is)  not  perfectly 
regenerate.  Upon  this  being  brought  before  the 
Lords,  they  confessed  the  articles,  but  were  dis- 

•  Church  History,  Part  II.,  Book  9. 
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missed  without  punishment."  Those  very  ministers 
also  of  the  Church  herself,  who  had  unhappily 
(as  was  the  case  with  many)  imbibed  the  distorted 
and  puritanical  spirit  of  the  times,  using  the  very 
Liturgy  as  if  it  were  mere  trash  and  corruption,  and 
speaking  of  it  in  no  other  terms  but  those  of 
scandal  and  reproach,  —  even  these  ministers 
found  themselves  too  well  backed  and  seconded 
by  the  popular  feeling,  and  parliamentary  disposi 
tion  then  prevailing,  to  be  left  under  any  fears  of 
loss  or  disgrace  for  even  disobeying  (if  they  were 
so  disposed)  or  insulting  their  own  Bishops  ;  and 
so  it  also  was  with  any  seditious  or  profligate 
parishioner,  who  might  be,  in  like  manner,  in 
clined  to  deal  with  his  own  appointed  minister. 

The  Church,  in  short,  had  become  the  abused 
of  all  abusers ;  the  popular  rallying  point  for 
every  kind  of  ribaldry,  blasphemy,  and  scorn — the 
vulgar  cry  being,  (especially  with  "  the  godly,") 
"  Down  with  her,  down  with  her,  even  to  the 
ground."  Lord  Clarendon's  testimony  to  this 
description  is  very  strong  and  interesting.  "  The 
press  "  (he  says)  "  was  at  liberty  for  publishing 
the  most  invective,  seditious,  and  scurrilous 
pamphlets,  that  wit  and  malice  could  invent 
against  the  Church,  the  same  spirit  also  reigning 
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in  Parliament,  as  in  the  people."  And  the  lan 
guage  of  the  King  himself,  in  his  declaration, 
August  1642,  exhibits  a  similar  picture.  "  The 
ears"  (he says)  "of  all  our  good  subjects  are 
filled  with  lies  and  monstrous  discourses,  to  make 
them  believe  all  ill  of  the  government,  and  the 
governours  of  the  Church  and  State ;  books 
against  the  '  Common  Prayer  '  suffered,  without 
reprehension,  to  be  dedicated  to  both  Houses  of 
Parliament,  whatsoever  the  rancour  and  venom  of 
any  infamous  person  may  direct."  But  the  most 
graphic,  and  probably  not  the  least  accurate, 
delineation  of  the  low  and  malignant  spirit,  which 
reigned  against  the  Keformed  Church  at  this 
tempestuous  period,  is  given  to  us  by  Butler  in 
his  Hudibras. 

"  The  oyster  women  lock'd  their  fish  up, 
And  trudged  away  to  cry  '  No  Bishop  ; ' 
Botchers  left  old  cloathes  i'th'  lurch  ; 
And  fell  to  turn  and  patch  the  Church  ; 
And  tinkers  bawled  aloud  to  settle 
Church  discipline,  for  patching  kettle." 

Such  was  the  low  estate  of  religious  temperament 
to  which  the  nation  was  now  reduced  by  the 
operation  of  that  ignorant  and  fanatical  zeal 
which  delights,  and  thinks  it  is  doing  God  ser- 
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vice,  to  despise  all  sober  and  reasonable  discipline, 
all  legitimate  and  even  sacred  authority,  and  all 
the  blessed  privileges  of  Catholic  truth. 

It  is  not,  however,  our  present  object,  to  enter 
into  any  discussion  of  the  soundness  or  unsound- 
ness,  the  expediency  or  inexpediency,  of  certain 
peculiar  opinions  maintained  by  those  Genevan 
divines  in  the  sixteenth  century,  who,  although 
considered  by  Milton  as  the  "Masters  of  ortho 
doxy,"  were  the  undoubted  precursors  of  the 
Fanatics  during  the  Great  Kebellion.  We  shall 
be  content  with  recounting  some  of  the  most 
flagrant  and  mischievous  results  of  their  violence 
and  enmity  towards  the  Keformed  Church  and 
her  clergy ;  by  which  we  shall  also  plainly  see, 
that  however  militant  she  may  be  against  "  sin, 
the  world,  and  the  devil,"  yet  she  is  neither  in 
tolerant  nor  persecuting,  as  is  too  often  the  case 
with  her  enemies,  over  person  or  property,  nor 
revengefully  or  wrathfully  disposed  towards  those, 
who  would  oppress  and  spoil  her. 


• "  O  terrible  excess 


Of  headstrong  will !     Can  this  be  piety  ? 

No  ;  some  fierce  maniac  hath  usurped  her  name." 

WORDSWORTH. 
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CHAPTER  II. 


Convocation  derided — Bishops  censured,  and  threatened 
with  impeachment — First  effort  to  abolish  Church  government 
— Root  and  Branch  Petition — The  King's  remonstrance 
against  it — Popular  tumults  encouraged  by  Parliament — 
Pym — Sir  Edward  Bering's  vanity  and  foolish  conduct. 


IT  will  not  be  matter  of  surprise,  when  so  fierce 
and  rancorous  a  spirit,  as  that  alluded  to  in  the 
preceding  chapter,  had  been  awakened  in  both 
Parliament  and  people  against  the  Established 
Church,  that  any  occasion,  just  or  unjust,  should 
eagerly  be  caught  at,  which  might  be  likely  to 
feed  this  popular  lust,  and  push  on  the  work  of 
destruction',  which  it  now  began  to  be  pretty  clear 
was  ultimately  aimed  at.  Treating  any  assailant 
of  the  Church,  however  abusive  and  scandalous, 
with  encouragement  and  indulgence — publicly  and 
gratuitously  insulting  her  governors  and  officers, 
of  whatever  degree — and  making  open  mockery  of 
her  discipline  and  her  services, — was  at  once  to 
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make  a  formidable  attack  upon  her  executive 
powers.  In  her  legislative  capacity  also  the  fac 
tion  was  equally  prepared  and  eager  to  fall  foully 
upon  her,  if  by  so  doing  they  could  make  such 
a  measure  subserve  the  now  popular  cause  of 
ecclesiastical  demolition. 

During  the  short  Parliament,  which  met  early 
in  the  year  1640,  and  which  unhappily  endured 
only  a  few  weeks,  the  convocation  had  been  regu 
larly  convened  by  the  King's  writ;  and  was  after 
wards,  even  after  that  short  Parliament  had  been 
dissolved,  continued  under  the  same  royal  autho 
rity.  This  convocation  had,  by  the  express  order 
of  the  king,  framed  a  body  of  new  canons  for  the 
better  government  of  the  Church,  for  the  better 
encouragement  of  Church  uniformity,  especially 
"  for  suppressing  the  growth  of  Popery,"  and  for 
restraining  Sectarians  and  Socinians.*  Some  of 

*  The  following  extract,  from  the  Diary  of  Archdeacon 
Daubeny,  is  too  good,  and  too  much  to  the  point  about  Popery, 
not  to  deserve  a  special  notice  here: — "Popery  never  yet 
stood  the  test  of  sober  inquiry,  nor  ever  will ;  and  the  true  way 
to  foil  it  is,  to  meet  it  with  the  history  of  former  days,  and  the 
stubborn  facts  of  the  present."  To  this  we  may  just  add,  that 
no  man  was  ever  yet  converted  to  Popery  by  reading  or  con 
sulting  his  Bible.  The  Bible  and  primitive  Fathers  are  no 
friends  to  that  idolatrous  system. 
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these  canons  even  imposed  an  oath  upon  the 
clergy  with  a  view  to  the  "  preventing  all  inno 
vations  in  doctrine  and  government ; "  *  and 
such  canons  had  received  the  almost  unani 
mous  sanction  and  consent  of  the  convocation — 
Goodman,  Bishop  of  Gloucester,  being  the  only 
exception — as  well  as  of  the  Privy  Council,  and 
the  King  himself.  Notwithstanding,  however,  all 
these  safeguards  and  formalities,  they  were  not 
sufficient  to  screen  the  Church  from  the  wrath 
and  malice  of  the  Parliament.  The  tide  of  des 
truction  had  set  in  with  something  like  savage 
vehemence  and  determination,  and  the  most  mali 
cious  ingenuity  was  exercised  by  some  of  the  more 
active  and  vigilant  enemies  of  the  Church,  not 
excluding  a  certain  set  of  the  fanatical  clergy 
themselves,  to  find,  in  the  operations  of  this  con 
vocation,  and  especially  in  the  suggestions  they 
had  made  as  to  the  new  canons,  sufficient  grounds 
for  quarrel  and  accusation.  It  was  alleged,  that 
the  continuance  of  the  convocation  after  the  dis 
solution  of  the  short  Parliament  was  altogether 
illegal  and  unjustifiable — a  charge  which,  it  must 
be  admitted,  appears  to  be  not  altogether  frivo- 

•  Collier's  Church  History,  Vol.  II.,  p.  792. 
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lous,  although  there  were  not  wanting  certain 
precedents  for  such  an  occurrence.  But  at  all 
events,  it  was  an  irregularity  which,  it  is  easy  to 
see,  neither  the  Parliament,  nor  the  country  in 
general,  would  have  cared  to  take  any  serious 
notice  of,  had  the  predominant  spirit  of  the  times 
been  of  a  more  catholic  and  healthy  nature  than 
it  now  was.  The  result  however  of  the  dispute 
was,  that  many  leading  Memhers  of  the  Commons, 
having  made  violent  complaints  against  these 
canons,  at  length  persuaded  the  House  to  resolve, 
"  that  they  contained  matters  contrary  to  the 
King's  prerogative,  the  fundamental  laws  of  the 
realm,  the  rights  of  Parliament,  the  liberty  and 
property  of  the  subject " — and,  in  fact,  that  they 
were  altogether  "  seditious  and  of  dangerous  con 
sequence."  The  Lords  too  joined  the  Commons 
in  this  resolution,  till  at  length  a  Committee  was 
appointed  to  draw  up  certain  charges  against 
Laud,  Archbishop  of  Canterbury,  as  the  head  and 
leader  of  the  convocation.  But  this  was  soon 
found  to  be  too  precipitate  a  step,  and  the  allega 
tions  much  too  weak  to  be  ever  substantiated.  A 
second  bill  therefore  was  introduced  into  the 
House,  for  "making  void  certain  canons  and 
constitutions  ecclesiastical,  and  for  the  punish- 
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ment  of  such  prelates  and  others  as  were  the 
framers  and  makers  of  them."  But  this  bill  also 
proved  an  abortion.  What  then  was  to  be  done  ? 
Was  the  Parliament  to  succumb  to  the  Church  ? 
Was  the  hierarchy,  the  great  butt  of  popular 
derision  and  hatred,  to  be  allowed  to  escape  un 
scathed  ?  This,  of  course,  was  more  than  the  now 
potent  faction  could  consent  to.  Another  expe 
dient  therefore  was  determined  upon.  An  im 
peachment  was  to  be  lodged  against  the  bishops, 
and  especially  against  Laud;  a  measure  this,  to 
which,  after  three  or  four  days'  debate,  both  Lords 
and  Commons  had  given  their  sanction.  But 
even  now — so  much  will  malicious  zeal  sometimes 
outrun  sober  wisdom  and  intelligence — all  was  far 
from  right  and  legitimate  in  the  course  which  the 
Parliament  was  about  to  pursue.  They  were,  in 
fact,  at  a  loss  to  find  a  proper  and  consistent 
denomination  of  delinquency  under  which  to  frame 
their  impeachment.  They  would  fain  have  called 
it  "  Treason;  "  but  even  their  own  lawyers  repu 
diated  this  term,  as  wholly  inapplicable  to  the 
case,  some  of  them  going  so  far  as  to  say,  with 
not  more  wit  than  truth,  that  it  might  as  well  be 
called  an  impeachment  for  "  Adultery "  as  for 
"  Treason."  At  length  the  bishops'  cause  was 
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pleaded  by  their  own  advocate,  Mr.  Chute,  whose 
arguments  were  so  touching  and  unassailable, 
that  "  the  impeachment  at  last  sunk  away  in 
silence."  Of  this  Mr.  Chute  most  honourable 
mention  is  made  by  Collier,*  who  tells  us,  "  that 
in  the  face  of  the  House  of  Lords,  he  openly 
declared  his  readiness  to  plead  for  the  bishops,  as 
long  as  he  had  a  tongue  to  plead  with." 

But  however  this  impeachment  might,  for  the 
present,  have  been  laid  aside,  or  postponed  sine 
die,  yet  it  was  far  from  being  wholly  abandoned; 
and  as  far  was  it  from  the  feeling  of  the  Parlia 
ment  to  relinquish,  or  in  any  degree  to  modify, 
their  views  of  devastation  against  the  Church. 
Under  the  mask  of  religious  zeal,  and  the  pre 
tence  of  setting  up  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the 
nation,  this  blind  faction,  which  had  certainly 
gained  an  enormous  influence  both  in  Parliament 
and  with  the  populace,  seems  wholly  to  have  laid 
aside  that  divine  and  apostolic  rule,  "  Let  nothing 
be  done  through  strife  or  vain  glory  "f — and 
quite  as  much  did  they  forget  that  wholesome  and 
apostolic  caution  to  all  who  would  show  their  zeal 


Church  History,  p.  805. 
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for  Christ  and  his  Church,  that  "  where  envying 
and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every  evil 
work " — and  that  "  the  wisdom  which  cometh 
down  from  ahove  is  first  pure,  then  peaceable, 
gentle,  and  easy  to  be  entreated,  full  of  mercy, 
and  good  fruits,  without  partiality,  (or  "  wrang 
ling,"  as  the  margin  expresses  it,)  "  and  without 
hypocrisy."  *  Here  are  rules,  principles,  warn 
ings,  and  graces,  which,  if  the  faction  had  but 
listened  to  and  participated  in  them  with  any 
earnest  or  anxious  spirit,  would  surely  have  taught 
them  a  very  different  lesson  from  Church  abuse 
and  destruction,  and  have  led  them  to  maintain 
their  "  zeal  for  religion,"  and  for  the  "  kingdom 
of  Christ,"  in  a  way  more  worthy  of  so  holy  a 
cause,  than  that  way  which  they  were  pursuing. 
These  misled  Puritans  however,  whilst  they  might 
have  known  much  of  the  "  letter "  of  Holy 
Scripture,  knew  little  or  nothing  of  its  "  spirit." 
To  disturb  the  peace  of  the  Church  seems  to  have 
been  to  them  a  sort  of  glory.  Forward  therefore 
they  went  in  their  intemperate  and  unsparing 
animosity,  till  they  crippled  and  disarmed  her  in 
all  her  capacities,  executive  and  legislative.  She 

*  James  Hi.,  16,  17. 
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now  lay  very  much  at  their  mercy;  so  that  the 
Psalmist's  phophetical  delineation  of  her  miseries 
seemed  again  to  he  realized :  "  They  broke  down 
her  hedges — the  hoar  out  of  the  wood  began  to 
waste  her,  and  the  wild  beast  of  the  field  to  devour 
her.*  The  right  hand  of  her  adversaries  was  set 
up,  and  her  enemies  were  made  to  rejoice." 

The  famous  petition  presented  by  Alderman 
Pennington,  (alluded  to  in  the  former  chapter,) 
after  lying  in  ambush  in  the  hands  of  the  Clerk 
of  the  House  "  for  many  months,"  was  now  again, 
like  a  giant  refreshed,  brought  forward.  Its  spirit 
was  too  congenial  with  that  of  the  faction  to  be  al 
lowed  to  lie  longer  dormant.  Its  object  was,  "  the 
total  abolition  of  the  government  of  the  Church 
by  archbishops,  bishops,  deans,  &c.,  with  all  its 
dependancies,  roots,  and  branches."  This  object 
was  undisguised,  and  the  language  in  which  it  was 
revealed,  unsparing  and  uncompromising.  The 
very  terms  it  employed,  "  Boot  and  Branch,"  have 
given  it  a  long  enduring  notoriety,  and  it  is  now 
always  known  as  the  "  Root  and  Branch  Bill." 
So  exciting  and  popular  was  this  bill — not  that 
"  popularity  "  is  any  evidence  of  sound  truth  or 

*  See  Psalms  Ixxx.  and  Ixxxix. 
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rectitude;  too  often  it  is  mistaken  for  it — but  the 
Boot  and  Branch  bill  was  now  so  exciting  and 
popular,  that  it  sounded  through  the  land  like  a 
tocsin  to  the  many  willing  warriors,  who  might 
want  only  some  such  call  to  follow  up  the  on 
slaught.  "  The  trumpet "  here  gave  no  "  uncer 
tain  sound  " — there  was  therefore  no  question, 
"  who  should  prepare  himself  for  the  battle."  The 
Root  and  Branch  petition  soon  found  others  to 
follow  it,  all  singing  the  same  tune,  and  all  bent 
on  the  same  destruction.  One  was  got  up  by  the 
apprentices  of  London,  and  was  directed  to  the 
King,  praying  that  "the  prelacy  might  be  all  rooted 
up,"  and  complaining  of  the  hierarchy  (to  use  old 
Fuller's  quaint  language)  "  as  a  burden,  which  the 
very  porters  themselves  petition  against,  as  too 
heavy  for  even  their  shoulders  to  bear."  Fuller, 
sound,  upright,  honest  churchman  as  he  was, 
knew  quite  well  the  hollow  pretensions,  and  the 
preposterous  claims  of  that  fanatical  spirit,  which 
now  reigned  in  the  nation;  and  happy  enough  is 
his  ridicule  and  irony  when  applied  to  their  ex 
posure. 

Petitions  however  to  Parliament,  or  to  the 
throne,  when  brought  about  by  some  heated  and 
turbulent  party,  or  by  some  temporary  and  popu- 
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lar  excitement,  are  always  to  be  regarded  with 
caution,  if  not  with  suspicion.  Party  spirit  is 
seldom  a  reasonable  or  a  charitable  one,  and  can 
partake  but  little  of  true  healthy  patriotism,  or 
sound  zeal  for  religious  truth — nor  does  party 
spirit  always  care  to  confine  itself  to  honest  and 
legitimate  means  in  order  to  gain  its  end.  We 
know  that  in  these  our  own  days,  much  as  we 
may  boast  of  our  "  march  of  intellect,"  we  have 
too  much  ground  for  shame  in  the  means,  which 
sects  and  parties,  whether  in  Church  or  State,  will 
sometimes  resort  to  with  a  view  to  advance  their 
own  cause.  So  that  whatever  sound  wisdom  one 
age  may  leave  behind  it  for  the  benefit  of  those 
succeeding,  it  is  undeniable,  that  this  age  of  Puri 
tan  piety  has  left  for  our  instruction  plenty  of 
examples  of  roguery  in  the  business  of  petition- 
mongering,  no  party  perhaps  having  ever  shown 
more  unscrupulous  and  unqualified  knavery  on 
such  occasions,  than  these  self-called  "godly"  Ke- 
formers  of  the  Church,  during  the  "  Long  Par 
liament."  "  It  was  strange  disingenuity  "  (says 
Clarendon)  "  that  was  practised  in  procuring  these 
petitions."  Petitions  not  at  all  likely  to  be  sus 
pected  were  passed  at  public  meetings — a  few 
names  were  signed,  and  plenty  of  vacant  space  left 
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for  more.  Then  the  petition  was  afterwards  clan 
destinely  changed  to  suit  the  views  of  the  "  Hoot 
and  Branch "  party,  and  thus  appeared  with  a  long 
list  of  subscribers.  So  that  "men  found  their 
hands  subscribed  to  petitions,  of  which  before 
they  had  never  heard,  and  did  in  no  way  approve." 
A  similar  intimation  of  this  dishonest  conduct  is 
given  also  by  Heylin,  in  his  life  of  Laud;  and 
even  the  King  himself,  in  his  declaration,  August 
1642,  complains  of  "certain  seditious  preachers 
and  agents  being  sent  into  different  counties  with 
petitions  ready  drawn  for  the  people  to  sign,  but 
which  were  frequently  changed  for  others  more 
agreeable  to  the  faction,  before  they  were  delivered 
to  either  House  of  Parliament." 

Bitter,  however,  and  violent  as  was  this  now 
dominant  spirit  against  the  Church,  yet  there  were 
still  some,  perhaps  many,  sound  hearts  left  in  the 
Parliament,  (especially  the  upper  House,)  who 
would  yet  lift  up  their  voices  against  these  nefa 
rious  and  most  unseemly  doings.  This  system  of 
the  fabrication  of  petitions  was  sometimes  so  fla 
grant  that  it  was  resolutely  exposed  and  overruled. 
Some  honest  and  intrepid  friends  of  the  Church 
presented,  or  uttered,  their  remonstrances  from 
the  County  of  Chester  against  the  jugglery  so 
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carried  on;  and  Walker  mentions  one  Sir  Thomas 
Aston,  who,  on  presenting  a  remonstrance  to  the 
House  of  Lords,  got  one  person  severely  repri 
manded  for  "printing  and  dispersing  a  forged 
petition  against  episcopacy  and  the  Liturgy,  in  the 
name  of  the  County  Palatine  of  Chester."     And 
moreover,  even  the  Commons'  House,  where  the 
destructive  and  anti- church  spirit  chiefly  displayed 
itself,  and  where  every  possible  discouragement 
was  given  to  those  who  would  help  on  any  move 
ment  in  favour  of  the  Church, — even  among  the 
Commons,  there  was  yet  decency  enough  left  to 
induce  them  to  institute  some  kind  of  enquiry  into 
"  the  irregular  ways  which  had  heen  used  to  pro 
cure  hands  to  petitions,  either  in  favour  of  episco 
pacy  or  against  it."     But  notwithstanding  these 
occasional  scintillations   of  fair-dealing   towards 
the  Church,  the  faction  itself  continued  unchecked 
and  unmitigated.     In  almost  all  puhlic  acts,  in 
the  resolves  of  Parliament,  in  writings,  in  sermons, 
in  lectures,  the  great  hurden  of  the  song  was,  the 
demolition  of  the  hierarchy,  and  the  identification 
of  "  Prelacy  with  Popery,  with  atheism,  and  with 
damnahle  heresy."     However  numerous  were  the 
petitions  in  hehalf  of  the  Church — and  numerous 
they  certainly  were,  and  of  the  highest  considera- 
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tion  in  regard  to  the  station  and  property  of  the 
petitioners — yet  were  their  arguments  and  protes 
tations  treated  with  mere  scorn  by  the  Parliament, 
and  seemed  rather  to  inflame  than  appease  their 
enmity  to  that  sacred  cause.  The  Church  party 
were  designated  by  the  invidious  appellation  of 
"mutinous"  and  "malignant;"  and  the  Com 
mons'  House  went  so  far  as  to  address  their 
remonstrances  to  the  King,  against  all  who  should 
favour  the  institution  of  the  hierarchy.  The  sen 
timents  returned  by  the  King  were  some  of  them 
of  so  touching  and  reasonable  a  nature,  that  one 
may  wonder  at  the  hardened,  deep-sunk  blindness, 
and  deep-rooted  rancour,  which  could  resist  such 
appeals.  "  Do  you  "  (said  the  King)  "  receive, 
with  complacency  and  even  with  thanks,  petitions 
demanding  the  destruction  of  Church  and  State, 
and  will  you  call  those,  which  would  maintain  the 
constitution  of  both  in  their  proper  integrity, 
mutinous  and  malignant?" — Then,  in  another 
speech  which  the  King  addressed  to  both  Houses, 
he  observes  "  that  there  were  certain  men  who, 
more  maliciously  than  ignorantly,  would  put  no 
difference  between  reformation  and  alteration  of 
government — that  he  himself  would  willingly 
concur  with  them  for  reformation  of  all  innova- 
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tions  both  in  Church  and  State — that  if  churchmen 
had  encroached  too  much  upon  the  temporality,  or 
if  Bishops  had  any  temporal  authority  inconve 
nient  to  the  State,  and  not  so  necessary  to  the 
government  of  the  Church,  he  would  desire  them 
to  lay  it  down."  In  these  sentiments  there  was 
a  manifestation  of  good  sense,  upright  feeling, 
and  true  patriotism.  Had  the  Parliament  par* 
ticipated  in  any  of  those  estimable  qualities, 
many  melancholy  events,  and  much  unhappy  dis 
traction  in  the  country,  might  have  been  avoided. 
But  the  tide  ran  in  a  different  direction.  The 
Parliament  sought  not,  and  cared  not,  for  honest 
reform — they  were  bent  on  destruction,  "Boot 
and  Branch; "  and  whilst  they  were  well  aware  of 
the  sound  sense  and  reason  of  the  King's  obser 
vations,  and  that  great  numbers  in  the  nation 
went  with  them  in  that  opinion,  yet  they  never 
theless  assumed  to  themselves  the  liberty,  quite 
consistently  with  the  sour  and  factious  spirit 
which  reigned  among  them,  "  of  printing  and 
dispersing  false  copies  of  his  Majesty's  speech," 
garbling  its  good  sentiments,  and  "  wholly  omit 
ting  his  intimations  in  regard  to  the  reformation 
of  episcopacy." 
Under  the  blind  and  ignorant  notion  that  the 
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Church,  in  her  constitution,  discipline,  doctrine, 
and  services,  was  a  work  of  Antichrist,  a  work  of 
Popish  corruption  and  superstition — under  the 
equally  visionary  notion,  that  demolition  was 
reformation,  that  puritanical  and  presbyterian 
godliness  was  the  true  apostolical  godliness,  and 
that  it  was  really  "  doing  God  service  "  to  sup 
plant  His  Church  by  a  form  of  their  own  inven 
tion; — under  notions  and  resolutions  of  this 
chimerical  description,  it  would  be  but  natural 
that  men,  with  minds  so  affected,  however  deep  the 
delusion,  or  iniquitous  the  object,  would  gladly 
embrace  and  patronize  those,  who  should  be  found 
ready  to  abet  their  views.  We  find,  therefore, 
that  not  only  were  the  petitions  against  the 
Church  received  by  the  Commons  with  approba 
tion  and  kindness,  but  the  very  excesses  of  the 
mob  out  of  doors,  were  extenuated,  and  even 
encouraged  in  their  aggavations.  Many,  who 
cried  out,  with  boisterous  malice,  "  No  Bishops, 
no  Popish  Lords,"  and  assaulted  the  very  persons 
of  the  Bishops,  as  they  proceeded  to  Parliament, 
threatening  them  with  bodily  injury,  and  endan 
gering  their  lives ; — others  also,  who  madly  at 
tempted  to  force  their  way  into  the  House  of 
Lords,  and  even  to  break  into  and  pillage  the 
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Abbey  Church  at  Westminster; — all  these  low 
and  tumultuous  rebels  were  so  far  patronized  by 
the  Commons'  House  of  Parliament,  that  they 
were  wont  to  look  upon  them  in  the  light  of  only 
oral  petitioners,  differing  only  from  the  more 
regular  and  legitimate  petitioners  in  the  mode  of 
expressing  and  presenting  their  objects  and  wishes. 
It  is  recorded,  indeed,  of  Mr.  Pym,  the  great 
leader  in  the  House  of  the  Puritanical  Faction, 
that  he  openly  avowed  his  complacent  disposition 
towards  these  rioters,  by  saying,  "  God  forbid  the 
House  of  Commons  should  proceed  in  any  way  to 
dishearten  the  people  to  obtain  their  just  desires 
in  such  a  way." 

Pym's  character  and  history  are  well  known,  and 
it  seems  not  necessary  here  to  enlarge  upon  it.  But 
what  we  read  of  him  in  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.  is  so 
consistent  with  the  spirit  shown  on  the  occasion 
now  before  us,  that  it  is  worth  repeating.  "  He 
was  "  (Wood  tells  us)  "  esteemed  by  James  1st,  a 
man  of  ill-tempered  spirit,"*  so  infected  with  Pu- 


*  Wellwood  relates  the  following  story  of  him.  "  When 
Lord  Strafford,  then  only  Sir  Thomas  Wentworth,  was  upon 
making  his  peace  with  the  Court,  he  gave  Pym  some  obscure 
intimation  of  it  Pym,  understanding  his  drift,  stopt  him 
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ritanism,  that  "  he  rode  about  the  country  to  pro 
mote  elections  of  such  brethren  to  serve  in  Parlia 
ment,  wasting  his  body  much  in  carrying  on  the 
same  cause."  He  became  "the  idol  of  that  fac 
tion,"  and  the  most  "bitter,  remorseless  persecutor 
of  the  unhappy  Lord  Strafford,"  as  well  as  of  the 
equally  persecuted  and  calumniated  Laud;  and 
"would  have  proceeded  further,"  (says  Wood) 
"if  possible,  against  other  persons  and  things, 
had  he  not  been  justly  cut  off  from  the  living,  in 
the  midst  of  his  most  diabolical  designs."  That 
he  was  cut  off  for  some  wise  purpose,  for  some 
purpose  pregnant  with  good  hereafter,  is  unques 
tionable,  how  inscrutable  soever  to  human  eyes 
are  these  dealings  of  God's  providence  with  the 
affairs  of  men.  Equally  mysterious  and  inscruta 
ble  it  is,  how  there  should  be  permitted  to  dwell, 
and  even  to  reign,  in  the  hearts  of  men,  so  great 
a  perversity  of  spirit,  as  to  lead  them,  on  so  many 
occasions,  to  admire,  and  follow  the  steps  of 


short,  with  this  expression  :  '  You  need  not  use  all  this  art  to 
tell  me  that  you  have  a  mind  to  leave  us  ;  but  remember  what 
I  tell  you,  you  are  going  to  be  undone  ;  and  remember,  that 
though  you  leave  us  now,  I  will  never  leave  you  whilst  your 
head  is  upon  your  shoulders.'  " 
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demagogues,  sedition-mongers,  and  schismatics. 
Yet  such  was  the  case  with  Pym.  Sour  and  ran 
corous  as  was  his  temper,  vehement  and  unsparing 
as  were  his  prejudices  against  certain  men  of 
upright  minds  and  virtuous  dealings,  who  might 
happen  to  love  the  Church  and  ordinances  of 
God,  which  Pym  so  bitterly  hated,  yet  he  never 
theless  had  his  admirers,  not  among  the  ignorant 
multitude  only — that  had  been  less  wonder — but 
even  among  the  clergy  also,  whose  sacred  calling 
and  position  he  had  so  mercilessly  reviled  and 
maltreated.  "  His  funeral  sermon  was  preached," 
as  Wood  tells  us,  "  by  Stephen  Marshall,  B.D., 
Minister  of  Finchingfield  in  Essex,  archftamen 
of  the  rebellious  rout."  The  preacher  said,  "  he 
wondered  all  faces  did  not  gather  blackness  on  so 
melancholy  a  theme."  He  compared  Pym  to 
John  Baptist ;  and  the  tide  of  the  sermon  (on  the 
text  Micah  vii.  1,  2)  was  "  The  Church's  lamen 
tation  for  the  good  man's  loss."  Still  (continues 
Wood)  "  all  impartial  men  have  held  (let  those  of 
Pym's  persuasion  say  what  they  will)  that  he  was 
the  author  of  much  bloodshed,  and  those  many 
calamities  under  which  the  kingdom,  for  several 
years  after,  groaned ;  and  therefore  he  deserved 
not  only  to  have  his  death  with  the  transgressors, 
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but  to  be  buried  with  the  burial  of  an  ass,  drawn 
and  cast  forth  beyond  the  gates  of  the  city."* 
There  seems  an  air  of  uncharitableness  in  this 
harsh  language,  or  at  least  in  the  application  of  it 
in  the  present  instance.  Pym,  like  many  other 
misguided  men,  may  have  been  honest  in  his 
intentions  of  good,  however  wrong-headed  and 
crooked- spirited  in  his  measures  for  effecting  it. 
But  the  excitement  between  party  and  party  in 
these  times  was  of  a  most  aggravated  description, 
and  in  any  man  levelling  his  intemperate  lan 
guage  against  his  adversary,  or  in  support  of  his 
own  side,  great  allowance  must  be  made  for  this 
state  of  excitement.  Of  all  animosities  too,  which 
disturb  the  peace  of  society,  none  are  ever  found 
to  be  more  bitter  than  those  which  arise  from 
different  persuasions  in  religion  or  in  politics. 
At  all  events,  it  would  not  be  easy  to  carry  human 
enmities,  revilings,  and  scurrilities  higher,  than 
seems  to  have  been  the  case  between  contending 
parties  in  these  dismal  times. 

With  such  indefatigable  and  virulent  agitators 
as  Pym  was,  and  with  such  favourable  counte 
nance  as  the  House  of  Commons,  at  this  time, 

»  See  Jeremiah  xxii.  19. 
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was  disposed  to  exhibit  towards  any  man,  or  set 
of  men,  however  contemptible,  who  would  join 
them  in  vituperating  the  Church  and  the  prelacy, 
we  may  naturally  expect  to  hear  of  public  meet 
ings  convened  with  that  object  chiefly  in  view. 
Such  was  certainly  the  case ;  and  it  is  very  curi 
ous  to  observe,  what  a  ready  and  eager  spirit  the 
House  of  Commons  always  displayed  to  protect, 
and  even  foment,  rather  than  suppress,  these 
rebellious  meetings,  and  to  encourage  them  in 
their  violent  harangues,  by  giving  out  that  "  they 
were  only  godly  and  well- affected  men  met  to 
gether  to  petition  against  Bishops."  The  signs 
of  the  times  now  became  too  evident  to  be  mis 
taken,  and  the  prospects  for  both  the  Established 
Church  and  Monarchy  were  daily  growing  more 
painful  and  perilous.  The  House  of  Commons, 
at  length,  took  the  undisguised  and  decided  step 
— though  at  present  not  altogether  successful — 
of  declaring  their  readiness  to  unite  with  Scotland 
in  their  form  (the  Presbyterian  form)  of  church- 
government.  With  this  view,  they  send  up  a  bill 
to  the  Lords,  "  for  the  utter  eradication  of 
Bishops,  Deans  and  Chapters,"  &c, — a  bill  con 
cocted  in  the  true  spirit  of  the  "Root  and  Branch" 
petition,  and  which  was  now  unhappily  become 
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more  than  ever  the  general  theme  of  agitation 
among  the  people. 

There  was  a  circumstance  connected  with  the 
act  of  framing  and  presenting  this  hill  to  the 
Lords,  which  at  once  shows  an  extraordinary 
dereliction  of  manly  sense  and  upright  principle 
in  him  who  undertook  to  do  it.  This  notahle 
individual  was  Sir  Edward  Bering,  the  first 
Baronet  of  that  family,  and  M.P.  for  the  County 
of  Kent.  He  was  never  accounted  an  enemy  to 
either  his  Church  or  his  King ;  hut  on  the  con 
trary,  he  had,  on  all  occasions,  shown  his  attach 
ment  to  hoth.  Yet  this  was  nevertheless  the  man, 
who  had  undertaken  to  present  to  the  House  this 
revolutionary  and  destructive  hill  "  for  the  eradi 
cation  of  Bishops,"  &c.  The  Puritanical  party 
were  delighted  at  what  they  then  considered  a 
new  seceder  from  the  Church,  and  a  new 
coadjutor  to  their  cause — whilst  the  hierarchical 
side  was  not  a  little  surprised  and  mortified 
at  the  inconsistent  and  perfidious  conduct  of  one, 
who  had  always  heen  held  as  a  friend.  But  when 
the  real  motives  of  Bering  were  discovered,  he 
also  became,  very  deservedly,  the  object  of  deri 
sion  with  all  parties.  Little  doubt  remained,  but 
that  his  onlv  motive  was,  a  vain,  pedantic  display 
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of  his  classical  scholarship,  hy  introducing  the 
hill  with  a  pointed  and  apt  quotation  from  Ovid — 

"  Cuncta  prius  tentanda,  sed  immedicabile  vulnus 
Ense  recidendum  est,  ne  pars  sincera  trahatur." 

So  that,  while  it  is  said  of  some  wits,  that  they 
will  hazard  the  loss  of  a  friend  sooner  than  the 
loss  of  their  joke,  yet  here  we  have  a  man,  who 
risks  the  demolition  of  his  Church  sooner  than 
lose  an  ostentatious  display  of  his  learning. 

Of  this  Sir  Edward  Bering  (as  of  many  others 
under  like  circumstances)  that  may  he  said  which 
Dr.  Johnson  wrote  of  Milton,  when  he  forsook 
the  Preshyterians  and  favoured  the  Independents : 
"  He  that  changes  his  party  hy  his  humour,  is 
not  more  virtuous  than  he  that  changes  it  by  his 
interest :  he  loves  himself  rather  than  truth." — 
We  read,  however,  of  Sir  Edward  Dering,  that 
"  his  repentance  and  apology  for  his  conduct  so 
offended  the  Kepuhlicans,  that  he  was  openly 
declared  a  delinquent  hy  the  Commonwealth,"  hut 
escaping  to  the  King,  he  had  the  command  of  a 
regiment  of  horse, — a  post  which,  through  illness, 
he  was  afterwards  obliged  to  relinquish;  and 
then,  retiring  with  his  wife  and  children  to  one  of 
his  farm-houses,  he  there  died  in  1644,  and  was 
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buried  in  the  family  chancel.  During  his  con 
tinuance  with  the  King,  his  whole  estate  was 
confiscated,  his  newly  furnished  house  four  times 
plundered  by  the  Parliament's  soldiers,  his  goods 
and  stock  being  all  seized  and  taken  away — so 
that 

— "  Perplex'd  and  troubled  at  his  bad  success"* — 

few  suffered  more  than  he  for  his  weak  and  in 
consistent  conduct. 

•  Paradise  Regained. 
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CHAPTEK  III. 


Malicious  perseverance  of  the  Puritanical  Faction — Seques 
tration  of  Ecclesiastical  Revenues — Cathedrals  wantonly  in 
jured — Forlorn  and  melancholy  reduction  of  Churches  and 
Benefices — Abolition  of  Episcopal  order — Graduates  and  Can 
didates  for  Holy  Orders — Some  Beneficed  Clergy  side  with 
the  Puritans.  Mr.  Grimstone  and  Mr.  Selden — Lecturers 
set  up — Their  outrageous  language. 


THE  bill  before  mentioned,  "for  tbe  utter  eradica 
tion  of  Bishops,  Deans  and  Chapters,"  &c.,  and 
attempted  so  foolishly  by  Sir  Edward  Bering,  to 
be  brought  into  the  House,  did  not,  after  all,  at 
that  time  succeed.  The  ingenuity  and  tact  of 
Mr.  Hyde  (afterwards  the  great  Lord  Clarendon) 
effected  this  temporary  discomfiture.  The  House 
had  voted  him  into  the  chair  of  the  Committee 
sitting  upon  this  bill ;  and  this  was  done  with  the 
view  of  preventing  any  opposition  to  it  which  he 
might,  by  his  eloquence,  wish  to  make  But 
Mr.  Hyde  was  too  sound  a  friend  to  the  Kefonned 
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Church,  too  loyal  a  suhject  and  too  sagacious  a 
man,  to  allow  any  legitimate  opportunity  to 
escape  him  for  exerting  his  best  energies  in  sup 
port  of  that  cause.  "  He  found  means  therefore  " 
(as  Walker  expresses  it)  "to  make  the  House 
heartily  repent  of  their  conduct  in  that  affair, 
By  his  good  management,  though  Chairman  of 
the  Committee,  so  little  progress  was  made  in  the 
course  of  twenty  days,  towards  finishing  the 
desired  work,  that  it  ceased  for  the  present,  and 
was  not  again  resumed  till  the  war  was  actually 
begun." 

That  a  certain  amount  of  mischief,  however, 
was  done  by  this  Committee,  is  undeniable. 
They  passed  a  resolution,  "  that  all  ecclesiastical 
jurisdiction  should  no  longer  be  exercised  by 
Bishops,  but  by  a  lay  commission  under  the 
controul  of  the  House  itself;  and  that  every 
county  member  should  give  in  the  names  of  nine 
persons  to  be  in  this  commission,  to  the  entire 
exclusion  of  the  clergy  themselves,  who  were  not 
to  be  allowed  to  have  any  share  in  it."  It  is 
remarkable  with  what  persevering  and  untired 
industry  the  Faction  in  the  House  plied  them 
selves  to  this  one  object ;  never  letting  opportu 
nity  escape,  nor  temptation  to  indulgence  seduce 
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them  away  from  it.  So  insidiously  and  jesuiti- 
cally  also  did  they  work,  that  many  of  the  loyal 
party  were  completely  cajoled  by  their  chicanery, 
never  suspecting  the  extent  of  the  evil  which 
they  really  meditated.  Candour,  fair-dealing,  or 
Christian  charity,  indeed,  did  not  appear  at  any 
time  to  be  mixed  up  with  their  conduct  towards 
the  Church,  or  otherwise  these  controversies  and 
schisms  had  never  risen  to  that  height  of  bitter 
ness  and  distraction,  which  now  so  heavily  afflicted 
the  nation.  One  consequence,  however,  of  their 
crafty  management  was,  that  the  Faction  would 
often  contrive  to  get  rid  of  the  presence  of  their 
opponents  in  the  House,  by  either  misleading 
them,  or  tiring  them  quite  out.  Nor  did  this 
trickery  pass  without  pointed  observation ;  the 
Lord  Falkland,  "  whom  every  man  of  his  time 
was  proud  to  praise,"*  having  said  of  it,  that 
"  they  who  hated  Bishops,  hated  them  worse  than 
the  devil ;  whilst  they  who  loved  them,  did  not 
love  them  so  well  as  their  dinners;"  the  fact 
being,  that  the  Puritanical  party  in  the  House 
did  so  contrive  to  protract  the  discussions  on  the 
questions  of  the  Church  and  Hierarchy,  that  the 
patience  and  personal  comforts  of  the  other  side 

*  Johnson's  Life  of  Cowley. 
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were  often  put  to  severer  trials  than  they  could 
well  bear. 

There  was  also  another  expedient  to  which  the 
Faction  resorted,  with  a  view  to  an  effectual  issue 
of  their  great  wishes,  the  demolition  of  the 
Hierarchy.  They  knew  well  that  it  would  be  next 
to  impossible,  except  by  some  stratagem,  to  ob 
tain  the  King's  consent  to  such  a  measure  ;  and 
they  knew  that  however  the  Commons  might 
themselves  have  no  difficulty  in  passing  such  a 
bill,  it  would  not  be  so  easy  to  get  it  through  the 
Lords.  The  political  state  of  the  nation  too  was 
now  such,  that  between  the  King  and  the  Parlia 
ment  there  existed  a  spirit  of  decided  contradic 
tion  and  animosity.  The  Commons,  therefore,  at 
length  openly  avowed  their  determination,  never 
to  accede  to  any  terms  of  reconciliation  with  the 
King,  until  the  bill  for  the  total  eradication  of 
Episcopacy  should  have  passed  the  upper  House. 
This  was  a  rough  and  ungracious  position  to  as 
sume  ;  but  it  was  not  an  ineffective  one.  The  bill 
passed  both  Houses.  But  even  this  did  not  move 
the  King  from  his  noble  resolution  to  refuse  his 
assent  to  it.  The  Parliament  proposed,  therefore, 
as  a  farther  inducement  to  his  Majesty,  to  invest 
all  episcopal  lands  in  his  own  person.  But  the 
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King  scorned  so  flagrant  an  act  of  injustice  and 
spoliation,  and  would  consent  to  go  no  farther 
than  to  reform,  in  the  affairs  and  government  of 
the  Church,  whatever  might  be  considered  amiss 
in  it ;  and  indeed  a  bill,  containing  certainly 
some  very  wholesome  and  judicious  provisions, 
was  actually  prepared,  and  brought  into  the 
House  by  Archbishop  Williams,  (rather  a  friend 
than  otherwise,  to  the  Puritanical  party,)  with 
this  express  object  in  view.  Bishops,  by  this 
bill,  were  to  be  required  to  preach  once  every 
Sunday — were  to  be  restrained  from  acting  as 
justices  of  the  peace — were  to  have  twelve  assist 
ants  in  the  administration  of  their  official  duties; 
the  King,  Lords,  and  Commons,  having  each  the 
separate  privilege  of  choosing  four  :  other  things 
also  were  proposed  by  this  bill,  for  the  better 
regulation  of  preaching,  for  ministers'  parochial 
residence,  for  pluralities,  for  scandalous  clergy, 
for  ecclesiastical  commissions,  &c.  Here,  at  least, 
was  a  channel  offered  for  conciliation,  and  even 
in  some  points  for  reformation.  But  this  would 
not  please  a  party,  determined  on  more  uncom 
promising  and  exterminating  measures.  Honest 
reform  was  clearly  not  their  object — it  would  not 
suit  their  views.  Nothing  would  satisfy  but 
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utter  demolition ;  and  therefore,  it  is  not  sur 
prising  that  Archbishop  Williams'  bill  should 
have  come  to  nothing. 

We  shall  now  see  what  power  will  do,  when 
lodged  unbalanced  in  the  hands  of  malicious  and 
unscrupulous  persons.  Legitimate  authority, 
though  deprived  of  power,  will  always  be  respected 
by  upright,  candid,  and  virtuous  minds ;  but 
power  without  legitimate  authority,  none  but  the 
vicious  and  selfish  will  take  delight  in.  The 
King  had  now  lost  his  power,  or  nearly  so,  but 
not  his  kingly  authority.  The  Parliament  was 
all  puissant,  but  their  authority,  single-handed, 
was  manifestly  more  than  dubious;  it  was  a 
wicked,  unwarrantable  assumption.  To  stand  up 
in  determined  and  savage  rebellion  against  "  God's 
anointed,"  or  "  the  powers  that  be,  which  are 
ordained  of  God,"  seems  no  less  a  transgression 
against  Gospel  precept  and  principle,  than  any 
other  offence  which  is  therein  forbidden ;  and  one 
might  reasonably  have  hoped  that  they,  who  were 
ever  pretending  to  "  seek  the  Lord,"  and  to  act 
by  "  godly  discipline,"  would  be  the  last  to  set 
the  laws  of  God  and  of  Christian  charity  at  defi 
ance.  But  godliness  is  sometimes  fictitious  and 
temporizing,  and  when  the  tree  is  thus  corrupt, 
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we  must  not  expect  the  fruit  to  be  sound  and 
good. 

Finding,  therefore,  that  they  had  no  hope  of 
gaining  the  King  over  to  the  "Boot  and  Branch" 
project,  they  at  once  proceeded,  in  spite  of  his 
countenance  and  authority,  to  "  appoint  a  Com 
mittee  for  the  sequestration  of  Bishops'  lands,  of 
those  of  Deans  and  Chapters,  and  of  the  King's 
revenues  also,  to  he  employed  in  the  defence  of 
the  Commonwealth ;  "  and  in  a  few  months  after 
this  appointment  had  heen  made,  they  framed  a 
further  and  a  more  stringent  ordinance  "  for  the 
sequestration  of  the  estates  of  notorious  delin 
quents,"  meaning  those  of  the  ecclesiastical  order 
who  had  taken  part  with  the  King  against  the 
Puritanical  Faction.  The  work  of  demolition, 
therefore,  for  which  the  bowels  of  these  sour  and 
unconscionable  fanatics  had  been  so  long  yearning, 
was  now  (1642)  actually  begun.  The  Cathedrals 
with  their  possessions,  were  treated  with  an  un 
sparing  hand,  and  many  of  their  members  were 
committed  to  prison,  or  had  to  suffer  some  other 
ignominious  infliction.  Those  venerable  fabrics 
at  Canterbury,  Kochester,  Chichester,  Winchester, 
Worcester,  Lincoln,  Lichfield,  Bristol,  &c.,  were 
among  the  first  and  principal  victims  of  these 
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sacrilegious  spoilers — not  indeed  that  those  vene 
rable  piles  were  themselves  actually  demolished, 
but  much  and  grievously  were  they  mutilated  and 
defaced,  their  possessions  taken  from  them,  and 
the  noble  and  apostolical  services  which  were 
wont  to  be  administered  within  them,  coarsely 
derided,  and  in  many  cases  wholly  suppressed. 

The  peculiar  pretences  under  which  all  these 
spoliations  were  ordained  or  sanctioned  by  the 
Parliament,  viz.  "  for  the  defence  of  the  Common 
wealth  " — "  to  carry  on  war  against  the  King  " — 
"to  pay  for  preaching  lectureships" — "to  be  em 
ployed  for  the  public  safety,"  &c.,  were  at  once  an 
indication  of  the  ignorant  and  revolutionary  fana 
ticism  which  influenced  their  decisions.  How 
deeply  such  doings  and  motives  were  lamented  by 
the  King,  and  how  utterly  they  were  at  variance 
with  his  high  and  honorable  principles,  we  want 
no  further  proofs  to  convince  us ;  although  the 
following  sentiment  in  his  Eikon  Basilike,  ch.  14, 
is  of  too  amiable  and  upright  a  spirit  not  to  be 
brought  forward  on  such  an  occasion  as  this. 
"  There  are  ways  "  (he  writes)  "  enough  to  repair 
the  breaches  of  the  State,  without  the  ruin  of  the 
Church.  As  I  would  be  a  restorer  of  the  one,  so 
I  would  not  be  an  ppressor  of  the  other,  under 
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the  pretence  of  public  debts."  The  fact,  indeed, 
which  afterward  transpired,  that  many  of  these 
ecclesiastical  possessions  were  sold  at  very  mode 
rate  and  even  at  ignominious  prices,  to  some  of 
the  more  selfish  and  unprincipled  of  the  Puritan 
ical  party  themselves,  confirmed  the  suspicion, 
which  many  people  at  that  time  had  entertained — 
that  one  motive  of  the  faction  in  so  resolutely 
laying  their  violent  hands  on  the  ecclesiastical 
revenues  and  property,  was,  the  opportunity  it 
afforded  them  of  greatly  enriching  their  own 
coffers,  at  the  same  time  that  they  were  indulging 
their  own  sectarian  and  revolutionary  spirit. 
None  of  these  things,  however,  were  brought 
about  under  any  legitimate  authority,  but  only 
under  that  which  the  Parliament  had  now 
usurped,  in  utter  defiance  of  the  King,  and  in 
direct  opposition  to  many  of  the  most  intelligent 
and  most  important  portion  of  the  nation. 

It  may  here  be  interesting,  though  painful,  to  see 
some  particulars  relating  to  the  mode  of  operation 
by  which  these  unsanctified  and  revolting  pur 
poses  were  accomplished.  Walker  expressly  tells 
us,  that  "  when  the  Abbey  Church  at  Westmins 
ter  was  despoiled  in  1644,  they  seized  the  goods, 
utensils,  &c.  belonging  to  it,  which  they  either 
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destroyed,  or  plundered  for  the  use  of  the  State ; 
but  taking  care  to  adorn  the  House  of  Commons" 
(by  way  of  insulting  trophies,  no  doubt)  "  with 
the  whole  suite  of  hangings,  which  were  placed  in 
the  choir  of  that  church,  and  some  taken  out  of 
the  King's  wardrobe."  The  same  writer  further 
says,  that  by  order  of  a  Special  Committee  ap 
pointed  by  the  Commons,  the  Deans,  Prebenda 
ries,  &c.  of  Westminster,  were  pronounced  to  be 
"  Delinquents  "  to  the  Parliament,  and  therefore 
to  be  suspended  from  their  offices  and  places, 
from  all  manner  of  benefit  or  profit  from  them,  or 
from  any  arrears,  "Mr.  Osbaldiston  only  ex- 
cgpted."*  The  plate  also,  and  other  valuable 
appendages  found  in  the  College,  was  taken  care 
of  in  so  peculiar  a  manner  by  this  Committee, 
that  it  was  either  stolen,  or  sold,  or  otherwise 
embezzled,  for  the  use  of  private  persons.  Some 
thing  of  the  same  fate  then  awaited  the  Cathedral 
of  Hereford,  whose  dignitaries  were  all  dispos 
sessed,  and  their  houses  and  revenues  seized  and 
pillaged  under  the  orders  of  this  Committee. 
Then  came  the  Cathedral  of  Winchester,  where 
the  Bishop's  palace,  the  deanery,  and  eight  pre- 

*  This  will  be  explained  hereafter,  when  we  come  to  speak 
of  Mr.  Osbaldiston  more  at  large. 
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bendal  houses,  were  pulled  down,  and  the  materi 
als  sold.  A  very  long  list  of  violent  desecrations 
of  this  kind  might  he  added,  extending  even  to 
more  unpretending  fabrics  than  the  splendid 
cathedra],  or  the  Bishop's  palace.  Many  an 
unoffending  and  humble  parish  church,  many  a 
"  modest  mansion,"  the  appropriate  residence  of 
the  parish  pastor,  many  a  lawful,  pious,  pains 
taking  pastor  himself  indeed,  and  many  a  lawful 
possession  belonging  to  him,  whether  in  land,  or 
tithe,  or  oblation,  or  rent,  was  unscrupulously 
wrested  away  from  their  sacred  and  authorized 
purposes,  to  satisfy  the  malicious  and  persecuting 
covetousness  of  Puritanical  zeal.  So  that  the 
picture  presented  by  the  now  state  of  the  kingdom 
to  the  eye  of  peaceful,  sober,  charitable,  and 
right-thinking  men — men  of  honest,  upright  prin 
ciples — men  of  apostoli cal  attachments  and  church 
affections — the  picture  which  the  disordered  and 
subverted  state  of  things  in  the  nation  now  pre 
sented  to  their  eyes,  was  of  the  most  painful  and 
mortifying  description. 

The  consecrated  and  venerable  structures  of  our 
Christian  forefathers,  from  the  solemn  majestic 
cathedral,  down  to  the  sequestered,  unobtrusive 
parish  church — memorable  monuments  of  piety — 
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were  now  to  be  seen  in  almost  every  county  in 
the  nation,  more  or  less  defaced  and  profaned. 
The  Church's  patrimony,  solemnly  dedicated  to 
the  service  of  God  in  the  maintenance  of  His 
legitimate  minister,  sacrilegiously  torn  away  from 
the  Church,  and  employed  for  purposes,  either  of 
open  rebellion,  or  of  some  private  and  grasping 
enrichment.  The  holy  and  daily  sacrifice  of  wor 
ship  in  the  Church,  agreeably  to  her  own  especial 
ordinance  and  liturgy,  peremptorily  interdicted 
and  impiously  reviled;  and  those  very  foundations 
in  our  two  venerable  universities,  which  had 
encouraged  and  nurtured  more  able  champions 
for  the  Eeformed  Church  of  England,  than  was 
ever  found  under  any  other  Protestant  Church  in 
Europe,  "  were  sapped  almost  from  the  very  bot 
tom" — their  valuable  purposes  defeated  or  dis 
torted —  their  chairs  of  theological  instruction 
occupied  by  factious  and  sectarian  teachers — and 
all  under  the  pretence  of  eradicating  Popery  and 
superstition,  but  with  the  real  view  of  making 
more  easy  the  path  of  rebellion  against  the  State, 
and  of  ruin  to  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic,  and 
Apostolic  Church  of  Christ. 

"  Lo  !  discord  at  the  altar  dares  to  stand, 
Uplifting  towards  high  heaven  her  fiery  brand." 

WORDSWORTH. 
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In  giving  however  this  summary  account  of  the 
religious  doings  of  the  "  Long  Parliament,"  or 
rather  of  the  "  Committee  of  religion "  acting 
under  Parliamentary  sanction,  it  may  be  worth 
while  to  notice  one  particular  intimation  which 
they  had  openly  avowed,  and  marking  emphati 
cally  the  malicious  spirit  hy  which  they  were 
moved,  viz.,  that "  they  would  consider  what  cathe 
drals  were  fit  to  stand,  and  what  to  he  demolished, 
and  how  such  as  shall  be  demolished  may  be  ap 
plied  to  the  payment  of  the  public  faith."  This 
was  an  undisguised  suggestion,  and  leaves  us  no 
room  to  doubt  of  the  real  spirit  and  temper  of 
those  times,  when  both  Church  and  State  were 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  such  wanton  spoilers. 
The  Parliament,  as  we  may  easily  believe,  was  in 
the  acme  of  its  potency,  when  such  a  notion,  as 
that  just  mentioned,  could  be  so  openly  and  fear 
lessly  broached  in  it.  How  it  happened,  however, 
that  the  cathedrals  were  not,  after  all,  made  sub 
ject  to  any  total  demolition,  but  only  to  a  wide- 
spreading  mutilation,  we  are  not  told;  but  it  is 
nevertheless  quite  certain,  that  many  of  the  most 
determined  and  uncompromising  of  these  factious 
and  furious  destroyers  did  express  their  unfeigned 
regret,  that  the  cathedrals  were  ever  permitted  to 
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remain ;  and  they  went  so  far  as  to  lay  it  down  as 
an  egregious  error,  a  misplaced  lenity  in  the  Par 
liament  that  it  should  so  stop  the  hand  of  des 
truction.  "  Tear  away  the  nests,"  (said  they,) 
"  and  the  birds  will  never  return."  True  enough 
may  be  this  aphorism  in  certain  cases — true 
enough  it  may  be,  that  the  bird  will  not  return 
when  she  finds  her  nest  utterly  destroyed.  But 
whilst  intemperate  and  unqualified  zeal  (like  that 
of  these  persecuting  fanatics)  will  often  be  led  on 
to  assume  the  certainty  of  coming  events,  more  by 
what  it  desires,  than  by  what  sound  reasoning 
would  dictate;  so,  in  the  present  case,  may  we 
feel  pretty  sure,  that  the  faction  would  have  over 
shot  their  hopes,  had  they  really  extended  their 
barbarities  so  far  as  to  the  utter  demolition  of 
even  every  cathedral  in  England. 

People  too  easily  imagine,  that  what  is  agreeable 
to  their  inclinations  is  agreeable  to  religious  truth. 
The  birds,  during  the  raging  of  so  merciless  a  tem 
pest,  might  have  been  dispersed ;  but  at  the  ceasing 
of  it,  would  they  not  have  returned  ?  Although  per 
mitted  by  the  providence  of  God  to  be  oppressed, 
and  perhaps  under  wholesome  chastisement  for  a 
season,  yet  would  the  same  Providence  have 
utterly  deserted  them,  or  permitted  the  utter  ex- 
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termination  and  destruction  of  that  sacred  order 
and  institution,  which,  "  for  His  own  glory  and 
the  benefit  of  His  people,"  had  been  from  the  first 
erected,  and  continued  under  divine  sanction? 
But  we  must  now  recollect,  that  besides  these 
barbarous  measures  for  uprooting  the  whole 
Church  establishment,  with  her  hierarchy,  minis 
ters,  Liturgy,  patrimony,  and  sacred  fabrics,  the 
Parliament  did  not  omit  certain  other  expedients, 
which,  as  matters  affecting  the  consciences  of  the 
clergy,  might  seem  likely  to  contribute  to  the 
same  end. 

The  "  Eoot  and  Branch  "  Committee  aimed,  as 
we  have  already  seen,  chiefly  at  the  ejection  of  the 
Bishops  from  the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  total 
abolition  of  the  episcopal  order  altogether.  The 
former  object  they  finally  effected;  and  they  fur 
ther  imagined,  that  refusing  to  recognize  episco 
pacy  in  the  nation  would  be  tantamount  to  its 
abolition! — thus  thinking  to  eradicate  an  ordi 
nance  of  God  by  merely  human  and  capricious 
interdiction  of  it.  This  was  the  same  spirit  which, 
at  another  time,  showed  itself  in  the  French  revo 
lution  at  the  close  of  the  18th  century.  That 
nation,  thinking  to  act  by  its  own  proud  and 
puffed-up  inventions,  independently  of  all  divine 
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ordinances,  would  fain  have  abolished  for  ever  the 
ordinance  of  the  seventh  day  Sabbath,  substituting 
in  its  place  the  tenth  day.*  For  a  short  season 
this  tenth  day  was  recognized,  just  as  the  suspen 
sion  of  episcopacy  was  for  a  season  accomplished 
by  these  factious  Puritans;  but  when  more  whole 
some  days  returned  to  the  French  people,  the 
absurd  tenth  day  Sabbath  (if  it  may  be  so  termed) 
fell  into  desuetude.  It  became  a  non-entity,  and 
the  legitimate  seventh  resumed  her  proper  position. 
That  was  an  ordinance  of  God,  and  however 
many  portions  of  the  Christian  world,  and  most 
especially  the  Popish  portion,  may  much  under 
value  and  abuse  such  an  ordinance,  yet  it  is  from 
its  very  nature  and  origin  unabolishable  by  any 
human  influence.  Just  so  of  episcopacy  in  the 
times  we  are  now  alluding  to.  Episcopacy  is, 
through  Christ,  an  especial  ordinance  of  God,  the 
Apostles  being  the  first  Bishops,  and  their  epis 
copal  or  official,  though  not  their  miraculous, 

*  "  The  Committee  of  Public  Instruction  was  directed  to 
prepare  a  new  calendar  for  the  French  Republic,  in  which  the 
division  of  the  year  into  months  and  weeks,  as  acknowledged 
by  the  whole  Christian  world,  was  abolished,  in  hopes  of 
obliterating  every  trace  of  Sunday,  holydays,  feasts,  and  fasts." 
— Adolphus'  History  of  France,  Vol.  I.,  p.  424. 
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endowments  being,  by  divine  decree,  transmitted 
from  successor  to  successor  down  to  the  present 
time,  and  so  to  be  continued  as  long  as  the  king 
dom  of  Christ  shall  endure  upon  earth.*  It  was 
therefore  by  a  satanic  device,  by  a  "  strong 
delusion,"  that  the  episcopal  office  fell,  for  a 
season,  into  retirement.  Bishops  (like  the  seventh 
day  Sabbath)  were  set  aside  for  a  time ;  but  on 
the  return  of  more  healthy  days,  episcopacy  soon 
returned  to  her  own  legitimate  position,  no  human 
power,  being  competent,  either  then  or  ever,  to 
extinguish  it. 

*  On  the  question  as  to  episcopacy  being  a  divine  ordinance, 
the  sentiments  of  Bishop  Hall  are  very  interesting.  "For 
Christ's  sake,"  (he  says,)  "  for  the  Church's  sake,  for  your 
souls'  sake,  be  exhorted  to  hold  fast  to  this  holy  institution  of 
your  blessed  Saviour  and  his  unerring  Apostles,  and  bless  God 
for  Episcopacy.  Do  but  cast  your  eyes  a  little  back,  and  see 
what  noble  instruments  of  God's  glory  He  hath  been  pleased 
to  raise  up  in  this  very  church  of  ours,  out  of  this  sacred 
vocation ! . . . .  What  strong  champions  of  truth,  what  renowned 
antagonists  of  Rome  and  her  superstitions!  What  Christian 
church  under  heaven  hath  yielded  so  many  glorious  lights  of 
the  Gospel.  Let  envy  grind  her  teeth,  the  memory  of  these 

worthy  prelates  shall  be  ever  sweet  and  blessed Go  you  on 

to  honour  these  your  reverend  pastors ;  to  hate  all  factious 
withdrawings  from  that  government,  which  comes  the  nearest 
of  any  Church  upon  earth  ta  the  Apostolical." 
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There  was,  however,  another  expedient  resorted 
to  by  the  Parliament  with  a  view  to  bring  odium 
and  destruction  upon  the  Church.  As  we  have 
before  observed,  the  "  Boot  and  Branch  "  petition 
was  the  stirring  "  vox  populi "  of  the  day.  It 
had  raised  many  a  hot  and  rebellious  flame  in 
breasts  which  might  otherwise  have  been  in 
fluenced  by  more  pacific  and  reasonable  sugges 
tions.  But  it  was  one  of  the  many  desperate 
effects  of  this  notorious  petition,  that  the  House 
of  Commons  passed  a  certain  resolution,  the  ob 
ject  of  which  was  to  prevent  all  Graduates  at  the 
Universities  intended  for  holy  orders,  from  taking 
any  of  the  usual  oaths,  or  making  any  of  the 
usual  subscriptions  in  support  of  the  services  and 
doctrines  of  the  Church. 

Quite  of  a  piece  also  with  this  ungracious  mea 
sure  was  another,  not  less  injurious  to  that  holy 
institution.  It  was  this, — that  none  of  the  usual 
oaths  or  declarations  on  induction  to  a  benefice 
should  be  any  longer  required.  The  objects  which 
these  pretenders  to  godliness  were  driving  at  by 
the  introduction  of  such  resolutions  as  these,  it 
was  very  easy  to  discover.  Depriving  the  Church 
of  her  wholesome  discipline,  of  her  reasonable  and 
prudent  regulations  for  the  admission  and  govern- 

F 
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ment  of  her  ministers,  would  be,  as  the  Puritans 
well  knew,  not  to  preserve  the  integrity  or  purity 
of  the  Church,  but  to  open  her  doors  to  her 
bitterest  foes  and  revilers — foes  who  while  they 
would  maliciously  distort  her  services  and  doc 
trines,  would,  at  the  same  time,  sacrilegiously 
covet  her  possessions  and  accommodations.  These 
factious  objects  however  were  obtained.  The  re 
solutions  were  acceded  to;  and,  as  we  shall  see 
by  and  bye,  the  Church,  in  consequence,  became 
a  sort  of  spiritual  bear  garden,  exemplifying  too 
really  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  that  "  where 
envying  and  strife  is,  there  is  confusion  and  every 
evil  work."*  Had  this  wild,  licentious,  levelling 
spirit  showed  itself  only  among  an  ignorant  and 
undisciplined  laity,  the  wonder  had  been  less,  and 
the  offence,  at  least,  the  more  excusable.  But 
unhappily  the  flame  spread  with  furious  and  in 
discriminate  violence  throughout  all  classes  alike, 
more  or  less;  and  many  of  the  clergy,  even  the 
beneficed  clergy  themselves,  were  deeply  scorched, 
and  some  quite  consumed  by  it.  Walker  tells  us, 
that  a  set  of  these  misguided  men  had  gone  so  far 
as  to  join  in  a  remonstrance  to  the  Parliament 

•  James  iii.  16. 
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"  against  the  whole  government  of  the  Church," — 
a  step  which  was  hy  far  too  agreeable  to  the  temper 
of  that  notable  assembly  to  be  dismissed  without 
special  and  immediate  attention.  A  debate  soon 
ensued  on  the  occasion,  and  ended  with  certain 
resolutions,  aiming  at  the  still  further  downfall  of 
the  Church,  but  couched  under  the  more  plausible 
pretext  of  only  putting  down  Popery.  During 
the  debate  there  were  two  very  distinguished  and 
able  members,  who  each  took  his  part  in  it,  Mr. 
Grimstone,  and  Mr.  Selden.  When  the  matter 
began  to  be  warmly  discussed,  Mr.  Grimstone 
resorted  to  a  most  ingenious  logic  to  maintain  his 
argument  against  the  remonstrance,  which  the 
rebellious  ministers  of  the  Church  had  just  pre 
sented  to  the  house.  "  That  Bishops  "  (said  he) 
"  axe  jure  divino,  may  be  questioned;  that  Arch 
bishops  are  not  jure  divino,  is  out  of  the  question. 
Now  that  Bishops  which  are  questioned  whether 
jure  divino,  or  Archbishops  which  out  of  the 
question  are  not  jure  divino,  should  suspend 
ministers  which  are  jure  divino,  I  leave  for  you 
to  consider."  Selden's  reply  was  equally  witty, 
and  not  less  correct.  "  That  the  convocation  " 
(he  said)  "  is  jure  divino,  may  be  questioned; 
that  Parliaments  are  not  jure  divino,  is  out  of  the 
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question;  that  religion  injure  divino,  there  is  no 
question.  Now,  Sir,  that  the  convocation  which  is 
questionable  whether  jure  divino,  and  Parliaments 
which  out  of  the  question  are  not  jure  divino, 
should  meddle  with  religion,  which  questionless  is 
jure  divino,  I  leave  to  your  consideration." 

It  was  not  easy  to  gainsay  such  acuteness  as 
this,  be  it  subtle  sophistry,  or  sound  logic ;  nor 
could  the  inconsistency  and  injustice  of  the  Par 
liament's  proceedings  on  this  particular  occasion 
against  the  Hierarchy  and  the  Church  have  been 
more  ingeniously  exposed.  Perhaps  Mr.  Selden's 
illustration  was  less  exceptionable  than  that  of  the 
other;  for  if  the  jus  divinum  of  the  prelacy  may 
be  questioned,  the  jus  divinum  of  the  ministry 
ordained  by  them  would  be  questionable  too.  But 
the  jus  divinum  of  religion  cannot  be  questioned, 
whilst  the  jus  divinum  of  the  convocation  and  the 
Parliament  might,  of  course,  be  open  to  a  ques 
tion.  So  that,  upon  this  ground,  there  was  much 
greater  inconsistency  in  the  Parliament  pretending 
to  meddle  with  matters  of  religion,  than  in  bishops 
assuming  a  certain  wholesome  jurisdiction  over 
their  clergy.  However,  the  pearls  were  only  cast 
before  swine,  when  any  kind  of  honest  or  skilful 
reasoning  was  addressed  to  the  Parliament  in 
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defence  of  the  Church;  or  when  any  attempts 
were  made  to  moderate  the  virulent  spirit  which 
now  prevailed  against  her. 

The  rebellious  and  apostate  clergy  abated  none 
of  their  fanaticism;  but  even  added  another  and 
still  stronger  petition  to  the  house,  urging  on  the 
anomalous  and  unholy  work,  which  that  assembly 
had  already  begun ;  and  offering  also  to  them  the 
most  fulsome  and  mawkish  thanks  for  the  pro 
gress  they  had  yet  made  in  what  they  called  the 
reformation  of  the  Church.  It  formed  indeed  a 
prominent  part  in  the  labours  of  this  knot  of 
clergymen  to  get  the  Liturgy  and  the  Eubrics 
set  aside;  and  they  even  appeared  themselves  in 
person — or  at  least  by  their  prolocutor,  Dr. 
Burgess — at  the  bar  of  the  House  to  advocate 
their  unhappy  views  and  wishes  with  the  greater 
energy  and  diligence.  It  may  be  easily  under 
stood  how  greatly  such  a  course  as  this  might 
impose  on  the  credulity  and  understanding  of 
many  members  of  the  House,  who  might  be  but 
ill  acquainted  with  Church  matters,  and  therefore 
not  altogether  prepared  to  combat  the  arguments 
of  a  set  of  Clergy,  who  with  an  air  of  zeal  would 
seem  to  be  advocating  the  Church's  cause,  whilst 
their  measures  were,  in  reality,  calculated  to 
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destroy  it.  Little  might  such  members  of  the 
House  be  induced  to  suspect  either  the  motives  or 
the  measures  of  such  reverend  solicitors,  or  to 
think  that  any  course  taken  by  such  persons  could 
be  likely  to  be  detrimental  to  the  Church.  Of  all 
the  blows  therefore  which  were  now  so  abundantly 
dealt  out  against  the  establishment,  none  was 
certainly  more  unnatural,  or  more  detrimental  to 
her  best  interests  than  this,  which  the  rebellious 
and  undutiful  clergy  themselves  had  struck.  It 
had  been  well  indeed  (if  any  thing  can  be  well  in 
so  bad  a  cause)  had  the  clergy  been  content  with 
this  step ;  but  when  zeal  works  according  to  pas 
sion  and  feeling,  and  not  "  according  to  know 
ledge,"  its  career  is  not  so  easily  stopped  or 
moderated.  These  apostate  clergy  therefore  ad 
vance  another  step  in  their  unholy  work.  They 
eagerly  and  spontaneously  come  forward,  and 
offer  their  services  to  the  Parliament  as  preachers, 
not  of  gospel  truth,  or  church  order  and  discipline, 
but  of  sedition  and  schism.  They  profanely  use 
their  own  pulpits,  and  offer  the  use  of  them  to 
others,  for  the  propagation  of  those  very  qualities 
which  St.  Paul  himself  took  so  much  pains  to 
condemn  and  caution  his  people  against,  and  from 
which  one  might  reasonably  suppose  that  men  of 
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unpretending  piety  and  godliness  would  studiously 
refrain,  viz. :  "  hatred,  variance,  emulations,  wrath, 
strife,  seditions,  and  heresies."  By  the  active 
influence  however  of  these  refractory  clergymen, 
the  class  of  fanatical  lecturers  became  regularly 
organized,  and  set  up  in  most  of  the  parishes 
in  the  kingdom,  and  whose  main  business  it  was 
to  bring  odium  on  the  loyal  and  orthodox  clergy, 
by  every  kind  of  vituperation  and  misrepresen 
tation,  and  thus  to  preach  down  the  Established 
and  Reformed  Church,  and  to  aid  in  the  erection 
of  the  Presbyterian  party  on  its  ruins.  The  holy 
principles  of  Christian  love  and  charity,  of  sound 
doctrine,  or  of  apostolic  truth,  could  in  no  way  be 
advanced  by  such  contentions  and  "  carnal "  mea 
sures  as  these.  Great  and  wide-spreading,  there 
fore,  were  the  injuries  and  distresses  both  to 
Church  and  State  which  arose  from  this  unhappy 
cause  of  disaffection  to  them.  "  I  must  not 
forget,"  (says  Clarendon,)  "  though  it  cannot  be 
remembered  without  horror,  that  this  strange 
wildfire  among  the  people  was  not  so  much  kin 
dled  by  the  Parliament  as  by  certain  of  the  clergy. 
These  men  having  creeped  into,  and  at  last  driven 
from  the  pulpits  all  the  learned  and  orthodox 
clergy,  had,  under  the  pretence  of  reformation, 
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and  extirpating  Popery,  infused  seditious  inclina 
tions  into  the  hearts  of  men  against  the  present 
Government  and  Church  ....  Without  controul 
do  they  inveigh  against  the  person  of  the  King,  as 
they  did  before  against  the  worst '  malignant,'  as 
the  Faction  now  called  all  the  loyal  and  orthodox 
clergy."  Lord  Clarendon  again  declares  of  these 
turhulent  preachers,  that  "  their  perversion  of 
Scripture  to  the  most  odious  purposes,  cannot  hut 
be  looked  on  with  trembling  by  good  and  pious 
men."  One  preacher  takes  his  text  from  Exodus 
xxxii.  29,  and  endeavours  thereby  to  incite  his 
auditors  to  the  most  rigorous  persecution  of  even 
relatives,  neighbours,  and  dependants,  who  may 
refuse  to  concur  in  the  measures  of  the  Parliament 
against  the  Church."  Another  resorts  to  1  Chron. 
xxii.  1 6,  and  tells  the  people,  "  it  is  not  enough 
to  wish  well  to  the  Parliament ;  they  must  bring 
purse  as  well  as  prayers ;  their  hands  as  well  as 
their  hearts."  Another  employs  the  language  of 
Judges  v.  23,  to  introduce  God's  own  curse  against 
those  who  come  not  in  all  their  strength  to  aid  in 
destroying  all  the  "  malignants,"  and  in  "  support 
ing  the  Parliament."  "  It  would  fill  a  volume," 
as  Clarendon  himself  intimates,  "  to  insert  all  the 
impious  madness  of  this  kind  ....  and  methinks 
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the  preaching  treason  and  rebellion  out  of  pulpits 
is  as  much  worse  than  proclaiming  it  in  the 
market,  as  murdering  a  man  at  the  communion 
table  would  be  worse  than  murdering  him  at  a 
tavern."  * 

Such  are  the  pictures  of  these  melancholy  times, 
presented  to  us  by  the  graphic  hand  of  an  able 
and  upright  delineator.  Clarendon  may  not  per 
haps  be  looked  upon  as  altogether  clear  of  pre 
judice,  in  thus  delivering  his  comments  and 
colourings  on  occasions  of  this  kind.  Nor  is  it 
easy  for  any  writer  to  carry  himself  wholly  inde 
pendent  of  bias.  But  this  is  not  necessarily 
inconsistent  with  the  love  of  truth  and  fairness, 
especially  as  to  facts  and  characters,  in  any 
momentous  transactions.  We  find  too,  that 
other  writers  of  equal  celebrity  and  ability  with 
Clarendon,  bear  him  out  in  his  representations. 
Dugdale,  Collier,  Fuller,  Wood,  afford  us  an 
insight  into  those  things,  confirming  rather  than 
invalidating  what  we  read  also  in  Clarendon.  So 
that  Walker  himself,  in  his  "  Sufferings  of  the 
Clergy,"  gives  us  no  fictitious  picture  in  the  few 
specimens  he  has  recorded  of  the  extreme  coarse- 

•  Collier's  Church  History,  Vol.  II.,  p.  888. 
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ness  and  vulgarity,  to  say  nothing  of  the  un 
christian  bitterness  of  spirit,  displayed  hy  these 
fanatical  lecturers  and  preachers. 

Mr.  Case,  in  his  own  sermon  before  the  House 
of  Commons,  tells  them — "  God  is  angry ;" — and 
then  he  contrives  a  sort  of  colloquy  between  God 
and  the  Commons,  making  God  remonstrate  with 
them  in  these  very  impressive  terms — "  Will  you 
strike?  will  you  execute  judgment,  or  will  you 
not  ?  Tell  me ;  for  if  you  will  not,  I  will.  I  will 
have  the  enemies'  blood  and  yours  too." — Again; 
the  notorious  Stephen  Marshall,  Rector  of  Finch- 
ingfield,  but  nevertheless  a  hot-brained  fanatic,  and 
a  determined  leader  of  the  Independents,  in  his 
own  sermon  before  the  Commons'  House  of  Par 
liament,  delivers  this  very  gracious  and  Christian 
sentiment :  "  What  soldier's  heart  would  not  start, 
deliberately  to  come  into  a  subdued  city,  and  take 
the  little  ones  upon  the  spear's  point,  to  take 
them  by  the  heels,  and  beat  out  their  brains 
against  the  wall — yet  if  this  work  be  to  revenge 
God's  church  against  Babylon,  he  is  a  blessed 
man,  that  takes  and  dashes  the  little  ones  against 
the  stones."  John  Vicars,  another  of  these  rene 
gade  clergy,  in  one  of  his  publications  describes 
the  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  as  "  a  stinking 
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heap'of  Atheistical  and  Eomish  rubbish."  "  Throw 
away  the  rubbish "  (he  says)  — "  out  with  the 
Lord's  enemies — vex  the  Midianites — abolish  the 
Amalekites,"  &c.  The  language  of  Mr.  Bond, 
Minister  of  Savoy  Chapel  in  the  Strand,  another 
of  those  schismatics  who  rebelled  against  his  spi 
ritual  mother  the  Church,  is  a  still  further  speci 
men  of  that  morbid  feeling  which,  like  the  demo 
niacal  possessions  in  our  Saviour's  days,  seems  to 
have  been  aggravated  to  an  almost  raving  mad 
ness  with  some  of  the  people  of  these  times,  both 
clergy  and  laity.  Bond  says,  "  The  hierarchy  is 
a  fretting  gangrene,  a  spreading  leprosy,  an  in 
supportable  tyranny.  ...  Oh !  how  many  dumb 
devils  are  now  casting  out  of  many  parishes  in 
the  land !  This  "  (he  says  on  another  occasion) 
"  is  God's  cause ;  and  if  our  God  had  any  cause, 
this  is  it ;  and  if  this  be  not  God's  cause,  then 
God  is  no  God  for  me,  but  the  devil  is  got  up 
into  heaven."  Such  was  the  spirit  in  which  the 
holy  cause  of  "  Church  Reform "  in  those  days 
was  pretended  to  be  maintained;  and  such  was 
the  enlightened  and  conciliating  tone  in  which  its 
advocates  would  think  to  advance  its  interests. 
As  to  "  spirit,"  indeed,  we  may  be  well  assured 
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that  the  Church's  enemies  and  revilers  have  ever 
displayed  the  same  at  all  times,  the  peculiar 
character  of  their  conduct  only  being  different 
according  to  the  difference  of  occasions.  In  these 
present  days  of  the  nineteenth  century  we  still  see 
a  similar  spirit  stirring  among  us,  and  requiring 
only  opportunity  and  circumstance  to  enlarge  its 
field  of  action.  The  Cases,  the  Marshalls,  the 
Prynnes,  the  Bastwicks,  and  the  Burtons  of  former 
times,  still  speak  in  the  language  of  some  modern 
dissenters,  with  their  accustomed  coarseness  and 
hatred  against  the  Reformed  Church;  and  still 
would  they  play  the  same  game  again  with  her 
temporal  and  spiritual  privileges,  if  opportunity 
and  power  should  encourage  them  to  the  work. 

Remarkable,  however,  it  was,  in  the  times  of 
the  Great  Rebellion,  that  so  gross  and  senseless 
an  infatuation  should  diffuse  itself  so  widely,  not 
merely  among  the  more  ignorant  and  undisciplined 
populace,  but  also  among  so  many  of  higher 
grades  and  more  cultivated  minds.  Nor  is  it  less 
remarkable,  that  the  ill-conditioned,  savage,  and 
blasphemous  language  uttered  so  freely  and  con 
tinually  by  many  of  the  leaders  of  the  Faction 
against  the  Church,  did  not  create  disgust,  rather 
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than  favour,  towards  the  objects  which  that  re 
fractory  class  so  hotly  advocated.  But  this  cer 
tainly  was  not  the  case  to  any  great  extent.  Men 
of  station,  of  ability,  and  education  were  seen  to 
join  in  the  rebellious  cry  against  both  Church 
and  King;  and  however  the  friends  of  the  Church 
might  yet  be  (as  was  the  undoubted  fact)  both 
numerous  and  influential,  yet  they  shrunk  with 
horror  from  both  the  language  and  the  doings  of 
such  coarse  and  fiendish  revilers  as  they  had  now 
to  contend  with.  They  therefore  bore  their  ills 
with  patience,  "  not  rendering  evil  for  evil,  but 
contrariwise  blessing."  It  was  not  the  friends, 
but  the  revilers,  who  made  all  the  noise  and  en 
couraged  the  flame  of  discord  and  distraction, 
which  now  so  embittered  the  nation  ;  so  that  the 
friends  of  the  Church  would,  of  course,  assume  a 
much  less  formidable  front  than  they  otherwise 
might  have  done,  had  they  been  revengefully  or 
spitefully  disposed.  For  the  tongue  of  the  reviler 
against  the  Church,  nothing  seemed  now  too  foul 
— for  their  feelings,  nothing  too  malicious — for 
their  practice,  nothing  too  harsh  or  unjust. 
Even  the  very  women,  like  those  in  the  French 
revolution  in  1791,  imbibed  so  much  of  this 
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fanatical  fury,  that  (as  Walker  describes  it)  "  they 
sold  their  very  thimbles  and  bodkins  to  aid  the 
cause  of  what  the  party  now  always  called  '  the 
Blessed  Parliament.'  " 

"  Ac  veluti  magno  in  populo  ctlm  saepe  coorta  est 
Seditio,  saevitque  animis  ignobile  vulgus ; 

Furor  anna  ministrat." 

.EN.  I.  148. 
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CHAPTER  IV. 


Malicious  conduct,  and  mischievous  influence  of  Lecturers 
— Church  affection  deeply  rooted  in  many  people — Stratagem 
by  Pym  for  completing  the  ejectment  of  Bishops  from  Parlia 
ment — Pious  frauds  both  a  Puritanical  and  a  Popish  principle 
— Character  of  Puritanism — Iconoclasticism. 


IN  a  former  chapter,  we  have  spoken  of  a  new 
order  of  preachers,  which  the  factious  Parliament 
had  now  established  in  most  of  the  parishes  in 
the  kingdom,  and  especially  in  and  about  London, 
and  in  large  corporate  towns.  They  were  called 
Lecturers;  and  their  main  business  was  to  aid 
the  designs  of  the  fanatical  Parliament — to  cry 
down  monarchical  government — to  cry  down  the 
institution  of  the  Church — to  cry  down  the  pre 
lacy — to  cry  down  the  loyal  and  orthodox  clergy 
— to  cry  down  the  liturgy — and,  in  short,  to  sow 
the  seeds  of  anarchy,  schism,  and  disaffection  with 
an  unsparing  hand  both  towards  the  Church  and 
State.  Too  well  did  they,  for  a  time,  succeed  in 
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their  labours,  and  too  useful  did  the  Parliament 
find  them  in  promoting  their  work  of  devastation. 
These  lecturers,  indeed,  are  noted  by  Walker,  as 
well  as  by  Dugdale,  Collier,  Clarendon,  &c.  as 
altogether  an  engine  of  extreme  power  and  impor 
tance  in  the  hands  of  the  sectarian  Parliament. 
And  it  is  equally  true  that  these  same  lecturers 
found  no  small  advantage  themselves  from  the  Par 
liament's  patronage.  In  very  many  instances,  the 
legitimate  pastor  of  the  parish,  however  estimable 
his  character  might  be,  yet,  if  he  were  found  to 
be  true  to  his  Church,  orthodox,  steadfast,  ca 
nonical,  and  obedient,  was  very  unceremoniously 
ejected  by  parliamentary  command  from  his  bene 
fice,  to  make  room  for  some  hireling  and  furious 
lecturer. 

"  Church  quacks  with  passions  under  no  command, 
Who  fill  the  world  with  doctrines  contraband  ; 
Discoverers  of  they  know  not  what ;  confined 
Within  no  bounds — the  blind  that  lead  the  blind." 

COWPER. 

Gross  enough,  indeed,  was  the  injustice  of  such 
conduct,  yet  there  was  one  thing  which  still 
aggravated  its  iniquity.  It  was  this ;  that  these 
same  lecturers  were  always  ready  enough  to  seize 
on  the  ecclesiastical  revenues  and  possessions  of 
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the  legitimate  minister,  which  revenues,  so  long 
as  they  continued  in  the  rightful  possession  of  the 
Church,  they  stigmatized  as  Antichristian,  but 
which,  when  the  lecturers  themselves  got  pos 
session  of  them,  were  'immediately  emancipated 
from  such  a  reproach,  and  were  held  up  as  a  sort 
of  sacred  inheritance — the  lecturers  also  them 
selves,  being  always  proclaimed  by  the  Parliament 
as  "  godly,  learned,  and  painful  ministers."  Few 
occasions  more  aptly  and  practically  illustrative 
than  this  of  the  fable  of  the  Fox  and  the  Grapes, 
have  ever  occurred  to  public  observation.  Such 
also  was  the  sickly  estimation  in  which  these 
schismatical  intruders  were  now  held  by  the  Par 
liament,  and  such  the  untoward  influence  which 
their  very  personal  presence  had,  against  the 
sound,  orthodox  parish  priest,  that  it  was  consi 
dered  as  an  offence  punishable  with  sequestration, 
or  some  other  vexatious  infliction,  to  refuse  their 
admittance  into  the  pulpit  of  the  Church.  Any 
legitimate  minister  guilty  of  such  refusal,  or  of 
even  attempting  to  dissuade  his  flock  from  resort 
ing  to  schismatical  preaching,  would  but  very 
rarely  escape  the  oppressive  hand  of  the  Parlia 
ment,  besides  being  branded  as  an  enemy  to  the 
Gospel,  and  an  opposer  of  godly  preaching,  and 

G 
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of  the  Church  itself.  It  was  but  to  little  purpose 
to  resist  so  formidable  an  accumulation  of  conspi 
racies  as  this.  Parochial  incumbents  were  com 
pelled  into  submission.  Their  voices  might  be 
raised  against  the  measure ;  petitions  to  the  Par 
liament  in  favour  of  the  Church  and  her  ministry, 
might  follow  hard  upon  each  other  ;  the  reasoning 
displayed  in  them  might  be  cogent ;  the  state 
ments  might  be  weighty  and  unimpeachable  ;  the 
petitioners  also  might  reasonably  hope  to  demand 
attention  from  their  intelligence,  their  station, 
and  their  characters ;  but  all  fell  as  a  blunt  and 
useless  weapon  to  the  ground.  The  voice  of  re 
monstrance  seemed  to  be  no  otherwise  listened  to, 
than  to  increase  the  fury  of  the  seditious  flame ;  and 
even  the  declaration  of  the  King  himself,  bewailing 
as  it  did  this  turbulent  faction,  the  countenance 
given  to  ignorant  and  violent  preachers,  and  the 
persecutions  carried  on  against  all  Church  order, 
discipline,  and  truth — even  the  voice  of  the  King 
in  such  a  case — was  contemptuously  disregarded. 
It  may  be  interesting,  though  painful,  to  recount 
once  more  some  few  instances  of  that  meretricious 
piety  and  affected  purity  of  doctrine  and  senti 
ment,  which  distinguished  the  preaching  of  these 
mischievous  men.  Dugdale,  in  his  "  Short  View 
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of  the  late  troubles  in  England,"  lets  us  into  this 
secret  in  very  plain  terms. 

He  tells  us  of  "  one  Mr.  Case,"*  (a  name  we 
have  already  alluded  to,)  who,  to  encourage  his 
auditors  to  make  a  liberal  contribution  towards  the 
support  of  the  Parliament,  addresses  them  thus,  as 
they  approached  the  sacramental  table  :  "  All  ye 
who  have  contributed  to  the  Parliament  come,  and 
take  the  sacrament  to  your  comfort."  Again,  there 
was  Dr.  Layton,  who  brought  a  band  of  soldiers 
into  Lambeth  Church  in  the  time  of  divine  service; 
tore  into  pieces  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer; 
pulled  the  surplice  from  the  minister's  back;  and 
scoffed  at  the  good  people  who  were  at  their 
devotions,  calling  on  them  to  "  make  an  end  of 
their  pottage}' — a  contemptuous  term  then  given 
to  the  Liturgy.  One  Cross,  a  lecturer  at  St. 
Mildred's,  in  the  city  of  London,  told  his  hearers, 
"  that  if  God  did  not  finish  the  good  work  he  had 
begun,  he  would  show  himself  to  be  a  God  of 
confusion,  and  such  an  one  as,  by  cunning  strata 
gems,  had  contrived  the  destruction  of  his  own 
children."  Blasphemy,  indecency,  vulgar,  coarse 


*  A  graduate  of  Oxford,  and  an  ordained  clergyman  of  the 
Church  of  England. 
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profaneness,  and  every  kind  of  practical,  as  well 
as  oratorical  insult  and  abuse,  together  with  an 
unsparing  and  unmitigated  persecution,  seem  to 
reign  throughout  all  the  preachings  and  transac 
tions  of  these  lecturers,  and  their  patronizing 
friends  and  favourers. 

It  would  be  endless  to  recount  the  anecdotes 
which  the  history  of  these  unhappy  tunes  would 
furnish  to  this  purpose.  One  Evans,  a  violent 
preacher  at  St.  Clements,  Temple  Bar,  expostulated 
with  God  in  these  words,  "  0  Lord,  when  wilt  thou 
take  a  chair  and  sit  among  the  House  of  Peers  ? 
When,  0  God,  when,  I  say,  wilt  thou  vote  among 
the  Honorable  Commons — thine  own  Commons, 
who  are  so  zealous  for  thine  honour  ?  "  Mr. 
Coleman,  when  exhorting  the  army  to  take  the 
covenant,  tells  them,  that  "  the  covenant  was  the 
Parliament's  sword  and  buckler;  for  when  the 
Cavaliers  shall  see  you  come  armed  with  the  cove 
nant,  they  will  run,  run,  run,  from  the  presence  of 
the  Lord  of  Hosts."  Another  lay  preacher,  one  of 
Lord  Say's  tenants  in  Oxfordshire,  cries  out  in  his 
prayer,  "  We  know,  O  Lord,  that  Abraham  made  a 
covenant,  and  Moses  and  David  made  a  covenant, 
and  our  Saviour  made  a  covenant ;  but  the  Par 
liament's  covenant  is  the  greatest  of  all  covenants." 
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We  need  not  dwell  on  these  revolting  subjects,  ex 
cept  to  add  one  more  picture,  by  no  means  an  imper 
fect  one,  of  that  low  fanatical  spirit  which  dwelt, 
almost  without  exception,  in  the  hearts  of  these 
boisterous  lecturers.  Dugdale  tells  us  of  one 
Isaac  Massey,  a  lecturer  at  Uppingham,  in  Rut 
landshire,  who,  after  consecrating  the  wine  after 
his  own  fashion,  smote  himself  on  the  breast,  and 
said  to  the  people,  "  As  I  am  a  faithful  sinner, 
neighbours,  this  is  my  morning's  draught ;  "  and 
then  turning  himself  round  to  them,  he  said, 
"  Here's  to  you  all,"  and  so  drank  off  the  whole 
contents.  "Which  celebration  of  the  commu 
nion  "  (continues  Dugdale)  "  in  this  manner,  puts 
me  in  mind  of  Mr.  Eedman,  minister  of  Castle 
Donnington,  in  Leicestershire,  who  to  thwart  the 
order  therein  prescribed  by  law,  administered  it  to 
the  people  in  the  afternoon,  and  instead  of  wine 
made  use  of  ale." 

Such  was  the  character  of  the  ministrations  of 
this  very  turbulent  and  ignorant  class  of  persons, 
who  were  among  the  most  active  and  efficient  tools 
in  the  hands  of  the  Parliament  for  the  accomplish 
ment  of  their  iniquitous  designs  against  the  Church. 
Unhappily  too,  these  profane  lecturers,  though 
their  ascendancy  in  the  nation  was  not  of  many 
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years'  duration,  have  nevertheless  left  a  generation 
behind  them,  which  is  far  from  being  even  yet 
extinct.  Hostility  to  the  One,  Holy,  Catholic, 
and  Apostolic  Church,  still  prevails  among  us, 
not  indeed  to  that  sweeping  and  overwhelming 
extent  which  it  had  reached  in  the  times  of  the 
Great  Eebellion,  but  still  with  no  less  bitterness 
of  spirit  and  obliquity  of  understanding. 

We  shall  find  also,  besides  labouring  so  perse- 
veringly  to  bring  odium  and  destitution  on  the 
Bishops  and  parochial  Clergy,  that  these  lecturers, 
joined  as  they  were  by  some  few  of  the  apostate 
Clergy  themselves,  exerted  no  small  influence  over 
other  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Parliament  for 
the  downfall  of  the  Church  establishment.  They 
rested  not  till  all  kinds  of  ecclesiastical  law  and 
jurisdiction  were  abolished,  not  being  content 
with  an  honest  reformation  of  occasional  abuses, 
which  in  lapse  of  time  might  have  found  their 
way  there,  but  in  fact  destroying  everything  in 
them  which  might  be  virtuously  useful  and  legiti 
mate.  All  the  external  power  of  the  Church  in 
her  discipline  and  regulations,  was  to  be  unscru 
pulously  abrogated.  Unrestrained  freedom  from 
such  government  and  authority  was  now  to  be 
granted  to  all ;  and  the  unhappy  consequences  of 
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such  licentious  doings  too  soon  became  notori 
ously  visible  in  the  nation,  for  instead  of  reforma 
tion,  a  door  was  opened  to  the  most  scandalous 
offences,  leaving  (as  Walker  expresses  it)  "  adul 
tery  and  incest  as  unpunishable  as  any  act  of 
good  fellowship."  Painful  work,  indeed,  it  was 
for  the  amiable  and  upright  King  to  give  his 
royal  sanction  to  such  measures  as  these. 
Long  did  he  demur  against  such  an  extremity. 
But  his  condition  was  desperate.  He  saw  how 
furiously  the  fire  was  burning  against  the  Bishops ; 
some  of  whom,  in  their  turn,  could  not  be 
altogether  unmoved  by  the  alarm ;  and  being 
so,  they  besought  the  King,  even  for  their  own 
sakes,  to  accede  to  the  views  of  the  Parliament. 
Longer  resistance,  therefore,  was  now  deemed  not 
desirable,  and  probably  hardly  practicable  ;  whilst 
the  faction,  in  the  mean  time,  revelled  in  all  the 
unseemly  indulgences  of  joy,  to  find  what  they 
called  their  "  logic  "  to  prevail.  "  Little  did  they 
doubt "  (says  Clarendon)  "  that,  when  they  had 
taken  away  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Church,  and  the 
dignity  of  the  Bishops  in  the  State  by  removing 
them  out  of  the  House  of  Peers,  they  should 
find  it  no  hard  matter  to  abolish  their  names  and 
titles  out  of  the  kingdom — and  even  to  enjoy  the 
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goodly  lands  and  revenues,  which  could  only 
make  the  reformation  perfect  and  complete."  We 
may,  however,  consider  it  as  no  mean  proof  of 
the  affection  which  seems  rooted  in  the  minds  of 
the  English  people  generally  for  episcopacy  and 
the  Church,  that  the  demolition  of  that  primitive 
and  apostolical  system,  notwithstanding  the  popu 
lar  cry  made  in  these  rebellious  times  against  it, 
should  have  required,  as  appears  to  have  been  the 
case,  so  much  management,  violence,  and  injus 
tice  in  the  measures  taken  for  its  accomplishment. 
It  was  certainly  not  found  to  be  a  very  easy  work. 
It  was  not  the  work  of  a  day.  Many  years  of 
successive  exertion  were  applied  to  it ;  for  how 
ever  its  advocates  were  incessantly  going  about 
like  "  roaring  lions,"  seeking  how  to  devour  both 
Church  and  Bishops,  yet  the  firmness,  integrity, 
vigilance,  and  good  feeling  of  a  noble  army  of 
friends,  very  long  kept  these  destructives  at  bay.* 
The  Church  and  her  friends  had  long  been  but 
too  well  acquainted  with  the  malicious  and 
unsparing  severities  exhibited  against  them. 
Many  of  these  extremities  we  have  already  re 
counted  ;  but  as  the  picture  has  been  but  faintly 

*  See  Appendix  A. 
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sketched,  there  seems  yet  room  to  mention  one 
other  measure  taken  by  the  Faction  in  this  mo 
mentous  affair. 

There  was  a  very  ingenious  statagem  resorted  to 
hy  the  Parliament  for  the  further  accomplishing  the 
complete  and  final  ejectment  of  the  Bishops  from 
the  House  of  Lords,  and  the  total  suppression  of  the 
Church  itself.  Pym,  the  great  leader  of  the  party, 
was  the  chief  actor  in  this  business.  His  object 
was  to  gain  the  assent  (unanimously  if  possible) 
of  the  whole  of  the  two  Houses  to  a  declaration, 
purporting  to  support  "  the  Befonned  and  Protes 
tant  religion  as  taught  by  the  Church  of  England, 
against  all  Popery,  and  Popish  innovations  within 
this  realm."  There  was  much  in  this  declaration 
to  catch  the  approbation  of  certain  honest,  but 
unwary  well-wishers  to  the  Church.  Anything 
which  would  seem  to  serve  the  cause  of  the 
"  Keformed  and  Protestant  religion  of  the  Church 
of  England "  could,  in  their  unsuspecting  eyes, 
have  nothing  in  it  but  what  was  right  and  praise 
worthy;  and  Pym,  in  order  the  better  to  raise  an 
unanimous  assent  in  both  Houses,  affected  to  say, 
that  such  a  declaration  was  now  become  the  more 
important  on  account  of  the  discovery  which,  as 
he  pretended,  had  been  recently  made  of  some 
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secret  plot,  concocted  by  the  Papists,  to  throw 
both  Church  and  State  into  utter  ruin  and  con 
fusion.  The  stratagem  succeeded ;  Pym  himself 
having  moved,  that  "  to  defeat  the  designs  of  these 
bloody  contrivers,  some  '  protestation  '  should  be 
entered  into  by  the  members  of  both  Houses." 
Not  many  days  however  elapsed  before  the  mask 
was  thrown  off.  The  artful  framers  of  the  decla 
ration  took  especial  care  that,  in  its  peculiar  tone 
and  language,  more  than  one  meaning  might  be 
comprehended.  That  which  the  unsuspecting 
friends  of  the  Church  attached  to  it,  was  not 
altogether  the  same  with  that  which  the  Faction 
intended,  or  was  aiming  at.  The  former  party 
took  it  for  granted,  that  "  supporting  the  Keformed 
and  Protestant  religion,  as  taught  by  the  Church 
of  England,"  was  at  once  supporting  the  Hierarchy 
in  all  its  sacred  character  and  integrity,  and  the 
friends  out  of  doors  of  the  Puritanical  party  went 
so  far  as  to  pretend  to  take  fright  at  this  notion. 
They,  therefore,  soon  raised  a  public  clamour 
against  this  declaration,  to  which  the  Parliament 
had  so  unanimously  agreed;  alleging,  or  pretend 
ing  to  allege,  that  it  was  a  treacherous  invention 
of  the  House  to  strengthen  and  defend  the  epis 
copal  order.  Enough  was  this  to  encourage  the 
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Faction  to  show  themselves  more  openly.  The 
consequence  instantly  was,  that  this  now  dominant 
party  passed  another  resolution,  setting  forth,  that 
the  true  intent  and  meaning  of  the  declaration 
had  been  wrongly  or  insufficiently  understood  by 
the  people.  "  Supporting  the  Reformed  and 
Protestant  religion  as  taught  by  the  Church  of 
England "  (said  they)  "  against  Popish  innova 
tions,  does  not  mean,  and  was  not  intended  to 
mean,  supporting  the  peculiar  form  of  worship, 
discipline,  or  government  of  that  Church,  but  only 
such  doctrine  or  doctrines  professed  in  it  as  may 
be  opposed  to  Popery."  Now,  such  was  the  dark 
and  ignorant  fanaticism  that  reigned  in  the  minds 
of  the  Puritans,  that  the  very  institution  of  Epis 
copacy  was  accounted  by  them  as  nothing  less 
than  an  invention  of  Popery.  It  therefore  became 
one  of  their  most  anxious  and  determined  objects 
to  suppress  the  prelatical  order  altogether;  and 
at  this  object  they  laboured  with  most  persevering 
exertion. 

The  artful  and  subtle  "  protestation,"  which  they 
had  so  ingeniously  persuaded  the  whole  House  to 
engage  in,  worked  with  extraordinary  success  in 
favour  of  their  unhallowed  project ;  nor  were  the 
Faction  content  to  confine  this  "  protestation  "  to 
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the  Parliament  only.  They  went  so  far  as  to 
compel  those  out  of  doors  also  to  join  in  it,  and 
especially  those  of  the  City  of  London;  and  at  the 
same  time,  and  on  the  same  occasion,  they  passed 
a  resolution,  that  whoever  should  refuse  the  protes 
tation  should  be  incapable  of  holding  any  office, 
whether  in  Church  or  State.  Honesty  of  pur 
pose  seldom  consists  with  party  spirit;  and  in  this 
instance  the  inconsistency  was  flagrant.  The  party 
who  bluster  so  violently  against  the  corruptions 
of  Popery,  resort  to  the  very  same  principles  of 
tyranny  and  Jesuitry  in  order  to  carry  on  their 
own  projects.  By  craft  and  subtlety  they  inveigle 
honest  men  to  make  engagements  contrary  to 
their  consciences,  and  then  entrap  them  into  an 
oath,  which  the  imposing  party  all  along  intends 
to  be  interpreted  differently  from  what  he  knows 
the  recipient  to  contemplate.  That  men  who 
pretend  to  a  higher  grade  of  godliness,  than 
they  allow  to  exist  in  the  pure  apostolical  Church 
of  Christ,  should  resort  to  such  frauds  for  the 
purpose  of  advancing  their  own  wayward  and 
fanatical  projects  is,  at  all  events,  not  the  way  to 
prove  the  soundness  of  their  godly  pretensions. 
In  these  frauds,  indeed,  which  some  zealots  call 
"  pious,"  there  is  surely  to  be  discovered  the 
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very  essence  of  Popery  itself, — that  very  system 
which  these  Puritans  affected  so  much  to  hate, 
and  laboured  so  much  to  put  down.  "  Pious 
frauds "  employed  for  the  express  purpose  of 
carrying  forward  some  favourite  object  or  pre 
tension  of  the  Romish  Church,  is  well  known  to 
be  one  of  their  usual  measures ;  and  this  system 
of  cajolery  and  delusion  which  the  Faction  now 
resorted  to,  was  altogether  worthy  of  the  cause 
which  they  affected  to  promote. 

It  does  however  appear  that  this  "protestation," 
which  the  'Parliament  had  been  drawn  into,  be 
came  a  great  attraction  with  the  people.  They 
who  really  wished  the  destruction  of  the  Church, 
gladly  engaged  in  it.  They,  who  thought  to 
preserve  the  Church  from  Popish  corruptions, 
also  did  the  same — whilst  they  again,  whose  de 
sire  it  was  to  strengthen  the  Hierarchy,  and  the 
general  influence  of  the  Reformed  Church,  with 
strict  honesty  of  purpose  and  unsuspicious  feeling, 
entered  heartily  into  the  same  declaration.  Hence 
it  became  at  length  a  note  of  distinction  to  the 
Parliament,  by  which  they  might  know  their 
friends  from  their  foes,  whilst  at  the  same  time 
also  it  proclaimed  the  wide  spreading  power 
which  the  Commons  had  now  acquired,  setting 
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at  defiance  the  legitimate  and  constitutional 
authority  of  the  King  and  the  Lords.  The 
Church,  of  course,  in  regard  to  her  temporal 
condition,  could  not  expect  to  stand  her  ground 
against  such  persevering  enmity  as  this.  Nearly 
now  laid  prostrate,  she  had  hut  little  strength  left, 
and  (as  Walker  himself  expresses  it,)  "  it  must 
needs  he  concluded  that  her  final  ruin  was  de 
ferred  for  no  other  reason,  hut  because  the  nation 
was  not  yet  enough  debauched  to  endure  such 
an  undertaking,  and  therefore  that  the  chief  pro 
jectors  were  still  obliged  to  proceed  by  steps  and 
degrees  to  the  accomplishment  of  their  designs." 

The  system  of  Puritanism  has  its  own  peculiar 
features ;  and  unfortunately  they  are  for  the  most 
part  such  as  express  a  disrelish  for  the  outward 
solemnities  and  ceremonies  of  public  worship, 
especially  those  of  ancient  and  Catholic  usage. 
Order,  discipline,  and  harmony,  in  their  public 
administrations,  were  things  not  to  their  taste. 
Irregular,  and  a  sort  of  rhapsodical,  worship, 
together  with  wild,  declamatory  preaching,  ex 
citing  the  passions  and  temperament,  more  than 
enlightening  or  convincing  the  judgment,  was 
what  they  affected  to  delight  in.  St.  Paul's  rule 
therefore,  by  which  the  "  holy  Church  universal " 
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has  ever  abided,  "  Let  all  things  be  done  decently 
and  in  order," — this  rule  Puritanism  cared  but 
little  for.  So  grotesque  and  visionary  was  that 
system,  that  all  order  and  decency,  all  "  unity, 
peace,  and  concord,"  especially  if  it  partook  of 
any  kind  of  ritual  solemnity,  was  looked  upon 
with  scorn.  We  have  already  related  some  of 
those  extremes  of  reproach  in  such  cases,  to  which 
the  Puritans  carried  their  feelings ;  so  that  it  is 
no  marvel  that  when  they  had  unhappily  the 
means  and  power  in  their  hands,  they  should 
exercise  it  to  the  suppression  of  all  church  cere 
monies  and  peculiarities,  however  primitive  and 
apostolical,  however  impressive  and  appropriate. 

"  Men  who  have  ceased  to  reverence,  soon  defy 
Their  forefathers — Lo !  sects  are  formed  and  split 
With  morhid  restlessness — the  ecstatic  fit 

Spreads  wide." 

WORDSWORTH. 

This  step  these  wild  reformers  now  took.  Sup 
pressing  Church  solemnities  and  rituals  may  be 
said,  indeed,  to  be  demolishing  her  outworks  only 
— but  they  were  such  outworks  as  partook  too 
much  of  her  inward  spirit  and  glory  to  be  parted 
with  without  manifest  injury  to  her  usefulness. 
The  external  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  however 
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appropriate,  solemn,  and  impressive  they  might 
now  be,  were  nevertheless,  by  parliamentary  au 
thority,  to  be  abolished.  It  was  alleged  that  they 
savoured  of  superstition  and  idolatry — that  they 
were  inventions  of  Popery — that  they  beguiled 
the  people  to  a  mere  fantastical,  rather  than  en 
couraged  them  to  an  honest  and  genuine,  worship. 
Wanton  exaggeration  of  the  truth  was  all  this — a 
grievous  perversion  of  the  judgment,  which,  in 
these  times,  had  affected  the  minds  of  many,  both 
clergy  and  laity ;  and  the  consequences  of  which,  in 
regard  to  the  actual  condition  to  which  Churches 
were  reduced,  and  the  mode  in  which  worship  was 
conducted,  were  most  painful  to  contemplate. 
Clarendon's  account  of  this  state  of  things  is  par 
ticularly  worthy  of  observation.  "  The  remissness," 
he  says,  "  of  Abbot,*  and  other  Bishops  by  his 
example,  had  introduced,  or  connived  at,  a  negli 
gence  which  gave  great  scandal  to  the  Church, 
and  offended  very  pious  men.  The  people  took 
so  little  care  of  the  Churches,  and  the  parsons  as 
little  of  the  chancels,  that  instead  of  beautifying 
and  adorning  them  in  any  degree,  they  rarely 
provided  against  the  falling  of  many  of  their 

*  Archbishop  of  Canterbury — a  great  friend  to  Puritanism. 
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Churches,  and  suffered  them  to  be  kept  so  inde 
cently  and  slovenly,  that  they  would  not  have 
endured  it  in  the  ordinary  offices  of  their  own 
houses — the  sacraments  themselves  also  being 
administered  just  where  the  people  had  most  mind 
to  receive  them;  and  the  communion  table  itself 
being  applied  to  all  sorts  of  uses." 

Fanaticism  is  always  based  on  ignorance,  and 
invariably  accompanied  by  an  obliquity  of  judg 
ment,  seldom  unmixed  also  with  a  low  vulgarity 
of  taste  and  sentiment.  These  unenviable  quali 
ties  were  amply  displayed  on  many  of  the  occa 
sions  already  alluded  to.  But  Walker  records  one 
or  two  in  particular,  of  which  it  is  very  painful  to 
read.  Among  other  usages  and  emblems  peculiar 
to  the  ceremonies  and  decorations  of  the  Church 
fabric,  the  cross  was  seldom  omitted.  Simply  as 
a  symbol  or  memorial  of  our  faith,  at  once  sacred, 
affecting,  and  beautiful,  its  presence  in  the  Church 
cannot  reasonably  be  objected  to.  The  recollec 
tions  awakened  by,  and  associated  with  it,  and 
which  it  is  so  competent  to  effect  in  the  chastened 
and  rightly  instructed  mind  of  the  Christian  be 
liever,  are  such — especially  the  recollection  of  the 
atonement — as  we  cannot  retain  too  closely  and 
constantly  in  our  hearts.  But  when  we  come  to  the 
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idolatry  of  the  cross,  or  to  that  contemplation  of  it 
which,  in  the  true  spirit  of  Popery,  induces  idola 
trous  or  superstitious  movements,  then  we  see  what 
is,  not  the  proper  use,  but  the  fanatical  abuse,  of 
sacred  things.  The  Puritanical  zealots,  however, 
could  not  distinguish  in  such  matters ;  and  one  blun 
dering  consequence  was,  that  with  many  of  them 
the  very  form  and  figure  of  a  cross — nay,  its  very 
name  even — was  looked  on  as  a  sort  of  abomina 
tion,  as  a  legitimate  object  of  the  coarsest  abuse 
and  execration.  We  are  told,  for  instance,  by 
Walker,  that  Sir  Kobert  Harlowe,  in  his  crusade 
against  crosses,  "  took  down  by  authority  of  Par 
liament,  the  cross  in  Cheapside,  that  at  Charing 
Cross,  and  other  like  monuments  impartially, 
although  his  commission  reached  only  to  those 
which  were  in  churches."  Among  other  like 
monuments  mentioned  here,  was  that  celebrated 
pulpit,  commonly  known  as  Paul's  Cross,  standing 
in  St.  Paul's  Church-yard.  This  fabric  was  a 
pulpit  of  wood  formed  like  a  cross ;  and  because 
it  had  that  oifensive  form,  it  was  doomed  by  the 
new  faction  to  be  destroyed.  Walker  then  relates, 
and  probably  with  entire  truth,  that  "  from  this 
renowned  pulpit  more  learned,  sound,  and  good 
divinity  hath  been  delivered  than  perhaps  from 
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any  other  since  the  first  preaching  of  the  gospel 
— from  this  venerable  banner  of  the  cross  more 
learning  against  Popery  and  real  idolatry  hath  been 
shown,  than  ever  those  new  reformers,  the  Puri 
tanical  Faction,  were  masters  of."  Destructions, 
indeed,  and  desecrations,  so  unsparing  and  unmiti 
gated  as  these,  would  of  course  when  done  under 
pretence  of  religious  zeal,  find  no  unwilling  abettors 
among  an  ignorant  and  excited  populace,  always 
too  ready  to  be  deluded  by  the  vehement  plau 
sibilities  and  pretensions  of  factious  demagogues. 
That  people  so  stirred  up  and  misled  should 
therefore  feel  themselves  encouraged  to  treat  with 
insolence  and  disdain  their  own  regular  clergy  and 
legitimate  ministers,  even  while  engaged  in  officia 
ting  in  the  regular  course  of  church  service,  is 
not  to  be  matter  of  astonishment.  Such  was  too 
often  the  case,  as  we  shall  see  further  on,  when 
we  come  to  relate  the  personal  sufferings  of  some 
of  the  parochial  and  other  clergy  of  those  days. 

But  in  adverting  to  the  doings  of  these  fierce 
Iconoclasts,  and  their  Puritanical  coadjutors  and 
brethren,  who,  as  Dr.  Johnson  very  ingeniously 
remarks,  "  seem  to  have  made  it  a  part  of  their 
despicable  philosophy  to  despise  monuments  of 
sacred  antiquity,"  one  is  struck  with  the  con- 
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geniality  of  spirit  which  existed  between  their  reli 
gious  notions  and  usages,  and  their  taste  in  Church 
architecture,  with  other  kindred  accomplishments. 
A  rough,  low,  coarse  vulgarity  of  feeling  and  sen 
timent  distinguishes  both — an  absence  of  all  sen 
sibility  to  what  is  venerable,  consistent,  chaste,  or 
beautiful.  There  is  no  sectarian,  scarcely  even 
the  stiff,  prosaic,  homespun  Quaker,  who  is  so 
insensible  to  the  sacred  associations,  the  touching 
beauties,  the  elevating  and  celestial  tone  of  eccle 
siastical  architecture,  as  your  thorough-paced 
Puritan — such  as  these  Iconoclasts  were,  and  such 
as  we  sometimes  find  among  the  Dissenters,  and 
even  among  certain  Puritanical  churchmen,  of  the 
present  day.  So  great  was  their  affectation  of 
spiritual  purity,  so  great  their  infatuation  with 
the  unchaste  piety  of  the  conventicle,  and  the 
rhapsodical  out-pourings  of  the  pulpit,  that  their 
sensibilities  to  all  external  appendages  and  appro 
priations  in  their  places  of  worship,  became  rude 
and  blunted.  They  cared  nothing  for  the  loveli 
ness,  solemnity,  or  beauty  of  the  Lord's  house. 
The  more  they  could  deface  Church  emblems,  and 
banish  Church  recollections,  the  more  they  were 
satisfied.  Any  kind  of  ordinary  patching  that 
would  keep  out  wind  and  weather  would  do  for 
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that  place  where  the  idolatries  of  Popery  had  once 
been  celebrated,  however  now  devoted  to  a  purer 
system.  Ecclesiastical  beauty  and  architecture, 
therefore,  was  a  mere  Popish  bauble  in  the  eye  of 
the  Puritan.  And  so  it  came  to  pass,  that  so 
many  of  our  parish  Churches,  "  types  of  the  spi 
ritual  Church  which  God  had  reared,"  and  once 
the  exemplars  of  a  glorious  taste  and  masterly 
skill,  became  in  a  few  years  the  objects,  and  now 
exhibit  themselves  as  the  victims,  of  barbarous 
and  sacrilegious  innovations.  Such  are  the  un 
couth  caprices  and  tendencies  of  a  fanatical  and 
dissenting  spirit. 

"  The  civil  fury  of  the  time 
Made  sport  of  sacrilegious  crime ; 
And  dark  fanaticism  rent 
Altar,  skreen,  and  ornament." 
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CHAPTEE  V. 


Puritanical  hatred  to  ecclesiastical  edifices  and  regulations 
— The  Liturgy  and  administration  of  public  worship  openly 
scandalized — Liturgy  suppressed — The  Directory  substituted 
for  it — Its  character. 


THE  order  which  the  House  of  Commons  had 
issued  for  the  abolition  of  all  church  ceremonies 
and  appendages,  was  carried  much  farther  than 
merely  to  the  destruction  of  crosses,  as  alluded  to 
in  the  foregoing  chapter.  Bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus*  (a  solemn  observance  retained  by  the 
Church  from  the  earlier  ages,  and  sanctioned  by 
Phil.  ii.  10) — the  use  of  the  sign  of  the  cross 
in  baptism — turning  to  the  east  when  repeating 
the  creed — raising  the  communion  table  a  few 
steps  above  the  church  floor — painted  windows, 
or  other  emblematical  and  appropriate  repre 
sentations  of  sacred  subjects — these,  and  such  as 
these,  were  all  included  in  the  work  of  demoli- 

*  See  Appendix  B. 
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tion,  determined  upon  by  the  sectarian  Parliament. 
Much  struggling,  however,  between  the  friends  of 
the  Church  yet  remaining  (who  were  still  nu 
merous  and  unflinching  as  far  as  they  had  the 
power),  and  the  friends  of  the  Faction,  occurred 
before  these  malicious  measures  could  be  effectually 
carried  through.  The  House  of  Lords,  beginning 
to  feel  the  dangerous  usurpations  of  power  now 
attempted  by  the  Commons,  made  no  small  resis 
tance  to  this  destructive  ordinance,  by  which 
every  semblance  of  church  solemnity,  order,  and 
discipline,  would  be  abolished.  Many  ardent  and 
pious  clergy  too,  and  even  on  some  occasions 
accompanied  by  their  churchwardens,  firmly  refused 
compliance.  But  their  voices,  whether  in  the 
shape  of  petition  or  remonstrance,  were  never 
listened  to.  One  single  sectary,  who  might  have 
a  word  to  utter  against  the  Church,  was  received 
with  all  courtesy  and  attention ;  whilst  a  whole 
body  of  pious  and  learned  clergymen,  or  a  depu 
tation  of  churchwardens,  or  other  lay  adherents 
of  the  establishment,  were  turned  aside  with 
indifference  and  insult.  The  consequences  of  this 
unrighteous  resolution  of  the  Parliament  in  regard 
to  the  usages  and  ceremonies  of  the  Church,  are 
given  to  us  by  Dr.  Heylin  in  the  following 
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language.  "  Hereupon "  (he  says)  "  followed 
such  an  alteration  in  all  churches  and  chapels, 
that  the  churchwardens  pulled  down  more  in  a 
week,  than  all  the  bishops  and  clergy  had  been 
able  to  raise  in  two  weeks  of  years ;  such  irre 
verences  too,  in  God's  public  service,  and  discon 
tinuance  of  it  in  many  places,  that  his  Majesty 
was  compelled  to  give  new  life  to  it  by  proclamation 
— an  event  which  only  shewed  the  King's  good 
meaning  with  his  want  of  power."  Melancholy 
trophies  indeed,  did  those  sacred  and  picturesque 
fabrics  now  present  to  the  eye  of  the  nation — 
trophies,  alas  !  of  the  victory  of  sacrilege  and 
church-hatred  over  apostolic  piety,  order,  and 
aifections.  Little  now  remained  to  be  done  in 
order  to  efface  every  vestige  of  church  associations 
from  the  people.  All  ostensible  usages  and  arrange 
ments  were  suppressed.  The  churches  were  open, 
but  their  internal  character  and  economy  were 
either  wholly  swept  away,  or  ignominiously  per 
verted  to  incongenial  and  profane  uses.  Now  also 
began  the  tyranny  of  pews  and  pulpits,  and  many 
other  Puritanical  innovations.*  And  in  order  that 


*  The  "tyranny"  of  pews  was  shown,  not  in  making  fit  and 
equitable  provision  for  family-sittings,  against  which,  under 
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there  should  be  nothing  left  to  awaken  any  Church 
feelings  or  recollections,  the  next  step,  after  de 
molishing  or  changing  or  desecrating  visible  and 
tangible  things,  was  to  put  down  those  which  were 
invisible — "  so  familiar  was  it  "  (as  Walker  writes) 


certain  circumstances  and  limitations,  there  can  be  no  serious 
objection,  but  it  was  shown,  in  depriving  the  poorer  classes  of 
their  ancient  and  common  right  of  church  room,  and  thus  in 
the  spirit  of  Puritanical  pride,  appropriating  their  accommoda 
tion  to  the  exclusive  possession  of  richer  neighbours.  The 
hideous  and  really  desecrating  disfigurement  which  has  since 
arisen  in  a  vast  majority  of  our  parish  churches  from  this 
pew-pride,  exhibiting  the  most  disorderly  and  heterogeneous 
forms,  colours,  and  arrangements,  is  now  beginning  to  be  felt 
as  well  as  seen  in  its  proper  light.  A  better  system  and  prin 
ciple  is  going  on. 

The  "  tyranny  "  of  pulpits  was  also  shown,  not  by  the  mere 
elevation  of  the  pulpit  itself — which  it  seems  unbecoming  to 
raise  so  high  above  the  prayer  desk — but  by  the  intemperately 
exuberant,  yet  morbid  passion,  which  then  prevailed  over  every 
other  religious  exercise,  for  preaching  and  lecturing.  People, 
who  could  so  scandalize  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer"  as  to 
call  it  a  "mess  of  porridge,"  or  so  defame  and  depreciate  such 
men  as  Hall,  Laud,  Juxon,  Walton,  Hammond,  &c.,  &c.,  as 
to  class  them  with  "  malignants,"  "  scandalous,"  and  "  delin 
quents,"  and  could  arrogate  to  themselves  alone,  with  irreverent 
vanity,  the  character  of"  godly  and  painful  ministers," — such 
people  would  soon  become  "  tyrants  "  in  preaching,  and  rene- 
gados  in  worship. 
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"  with  the  men  of  those  times  to  commit  sacrilege, 
notwithstanding  they  pretended  so  much  to  abhor 
idols." 

Still  led  on  by  this  unhappy  and  ignorant 
spirit,  the  Parliament  now  made  an  ordinance  for 
abolishing  the  observance  of  all  days  of  holy  com 
memoration,  or  else  for  changing  their  character 
and  purposes  to  an  observance  directly  contrary  to 
what  the  Church  Catholic  had  uniformly  main 
tained  from  almost  the  very  days  of  the  Apostles 
themselves.  Christmas- day  was  to  be  held  as  a 
fast,  a  day  of  mourning  and  humiliation,  and  no 
longer  as  a  festival — no  longer  to  be  regarded  as 
a  season  of  thankfulness  and  joy,  of  Christian 
benevolence,  peace,  and  "  good- will  towards  men." 
The  same  distorted  and  perverse  view  of  things 
was  also  applied  to  Easter- day,  and  Whit- Sunday, 
and  other  days  of  apostolic  commemoration; 
days  on  which,  from  apostolic  times,  the  Church 
has  ever  loved  to  dwell  with  holy  remembrance 
and  grateful  joy.  Yet  this  new  Puritanical  light 
pretended,  with  its  wonted  arrogance  of  spirit,  to 
a  much  purer  system  of  religious  establishment 
than  the  primitive  Church — much  purer,  indeed, 
than  the  Apostles  themselves  had  devised.  Days 
and  seasons  of  joyful  and  grateful  recollections, 
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however  consecrated  by  apostolical  and  primitive 
usage,  were  now  voted  down  as  relics  of  super 
stition;  as  things  after  the  new  manner  of  men, 
and  in  no  way  after  Christ.  All  this,  if  it  did 
not  strike  at  the  very  root  of  true  piety  and  god 
liness,  did  at  least  inflict  a  sweeping  blow  upon 
the  characteristics  of  the  true  Church,  where  the 
truest  piety  always  resides.  Kefusing  to  allow 
"  the  Church  of  the  living  God  "  to  be  "  the  pillar 
and  ground,"  as  well  as  the  legitimate  interpreter 
and  "  witness  of  the  truth," — casting  away  into 
desuetude  and  contempt  (as  these  Puritans  were 
wont  to  do)  all  her  outward  notes  and  features, 
together  with  her  rites  and  ceremonies,  her  ordi 
nances,  worship,  discipline,  and  orders  of  ministry 
— all  this  would  be  but  the  same  as  to  invite  into 
admission  those  baser  qualities  which  the  great 
Apostle  so  earnestly  deprecates:  "  hatred,  variance, 
emulations,  wrath,  strife,  seditions,  and  heresies."  * 
Unfortunately  this  wholesome  warning  was  wholly 
unheeded  by  the  Puritanical  Faction.  The  spirit 
of  Christian  peace  and  order  did  not  belong  to 
them.  Apostolical  unity  and  fellowship  was  in  no 
way  to  their  taste.  A  sectarian  and  licentious  spirit 

•  Gal.  v.  20. 
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governed  all  their  movements.  The  Keformed 
and  Protestant  Church — (Protestant  she  must  be 
called,  if  only  from  the  fact  of  her  "  protesting  " 
so  soundly  and  solemnly  against  the  manifold 
errors  of  Popery) — but  the  Eeformed  and  Pro 
testant  Church,  now  pure  in  her  doctrine  and 
principles,  had  lost  or  was  daily  losing  all  her 
outward  marks  and  properties  in  the  nation,  till  at 
length  her  Liturgy — that  which  more  than  all,  or  as 
much  as  any  thing,  proclaimed  her  catholic  truth 
and  her  apostolical  piety,  and  gave  her  a  super- 
eminent  claim  to  the  affection  and  attachment  of 
every  faithful  disciple  of  Christ — her  Liturgy  was, 
at  the  voice  of  the  Parliament,  now  to  be  despised 
and  abolished.  That  it  should  however  at  length 
come  to  this,  is  not  to  be  a  matter  of  much  marvel, 
seeing  the  unmitigated  rancour,  which  had  now 
grown  up  against  the  Church,  and  the  unsparing 
spirit  of  demolition  with  which  every  thing  con 
nected  with  it  had  been  treated.  We  may  con 
sider,  indeed,  from  the  very  first  movement  of  the 
Faction  in  Parliament,  that  the  suppression  of  the 
Liturgy  was,  with  many  of  the  most  determined 
enemies,  seriously  though  secretly  contemplated, 
however  slowly  and  warily  they  might  afterwards 
proceed  in  the  measures  necessary  for  that  object. 
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Walker  tells  us,  that  "  the  divines  who  met  in  the 
Jerusalem  chamber  in  the  year  1640,  by  authority 
of  the  Committee  of  the  House  of  Lords,  to  con 
sult  upon  several  ecclesiastical  matters,  had  under 
consideration,  among  other  things,  the  regulation 
of  the  Common  Prayer  Book ;  and  which  was  the 
first  public  act  of  reproach  it  then  underwent,  and 
was  afterwards  made  special  use  of  by  the  party." 
It  is  therefore  not  at  all  difficult  to  understand, 
that,  with  a  party  so  predisposed  as  this  committee 
was  to  listen  to  any  suggestion  which  might  tend 
to  lower  the  character  of  the  Church,  there  could 
be  no  serious  objections  entertained  to  those  mea 
sures  which  might  be  calculated  finally  to  set 
aside  the  Liturgy. 

As  on  all  other  occasions  too,  where  the  cha 
racter  and  influence  of  the  Church  were  likely  to 
be  affected,  this  Parliament,  and  the  Committee 
which  emanated  from  it,  never  failed  to  raise  the 
popular  cry  in  their  own  favour.  The  more  tur 
bulent,  mischievous,  and  overbearing  this  "  cry  " 
became,  the  more  did  the  countenance  of  Par 
liament  shine  upon  the  leaders  of  it.  No 
restraint  was  ever  attempted  to  be  imposed  upon 
any  of  the  insults,  whether  practical  or  oral, 
which  any  one,  or  any  set,  of  the  rabble  might 
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be  disposed  to  offer  to  the  Church ;  and  in 
regard  to  the  abolition  of  the  Liturgy,  it  appears, 
as  already  related,  that  it  was  by  no  means  un 
common  for  certain  fanatical  agitators  of  those 
days,  with  their  followers,  to  break  into  churches 
whilst  the  ministers  were  engaged  there  in  the 
service,  make  disturbances  among  the  congrega 
tion  in  the  very  midst  of  their  devotions,  and 
profanely  utter  some  indecent  and  malicious  re 
proach  upon  the  Liturgy.*  Many  instances  of 
these  disorders  will  appear  in  the  following  pages, 
wherein  will  be  recorded  some  of  the  most  re 
markable  personal  sufferings  of  the  regular  and 
legitimate  clergy  of  those  unhappy  times.  Walker, 
however,  in  alluding  to  this  circumstance,  men 
tions  one  instance  of  this  insulting  conduct,  which 
should  not  be  overlooked  on  this  occasion.  It 


*  The  good  King,  in  that  "  pourtraiture  "  of  his  own  mind 
during  his  "  solitudes  and  sufferings,"  recorded  in  the  "  Eikon 
Basilike,"  speaks  thus  in  regard  to  the  popular  hatred  which 
now  broke  out  against  the  Liturgy.  "  One  of  the  greatest 
faults  some  men  found  with  the  Common  Prayer  Book,  I 
believe,  was  this,  that  it  taught  them  to  pray  so  oft  for  me  ;  to 
•which  petitions  they  had  not  loyalty  enough  to  say  Amen,  nor 
yet  charity  enough  to  forbear  reproaches,  and  even  cursings  of 
me  in  their  own  formes,  instead  of  praying  for  me." 
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occurred  at  St.  Margaret's,  Westminster,  when  the 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  were  assem 
bled  there.  On  the  officiating  clergyman  begin 
ning  the  second  service  at  the  holy  table,  some  of 
the  Puritans  or  Presbyterians  began  a  psalm,  and 
were  therein  followed  by  the  rest  in  so  loud  a 
tone,  that  the  clergyman  was  compelled  thereby 
to  desist  from  his  duty.  Much  as  this  showed 
the  contemptuous  spirit  of  the  Faction  against  the 
Church,  yet  it  was  by  no  means  the  most  flagrant 
instance  of  the  kind,  which  occurred  in  those 
times ;  but  it  nevertheless  proclaims  loudly  the 
unscrupulous  readiness  with  which  the  Parliament 
encouraged  the  perpetration  of  such  indecent  irre 
gularities  in  the  services  of  the  Church — this  one, 
in  particular,  be  it  remembered,  having  taken 
place  in  the  formal  and  solemn  presence  of  the 
Commons  themselves. 

Touching  these  matters,  and  as  by  no  means 
a  circumstance  unworthy  of  notice  in  regard  to 
them,  we  find  it  recorded  that  the  House  of  Com 
mons  did  formally  issue  an  order  commanding 
Dr.  Duck,  an  eminent  civilian,  and  chancellor  of 
London,  not  to  abstain  from  inducting  any  mi 
nister  into  a  benefice,  "although  he  may  have 
scandalized  the  Liturgy,"  or  "  called  the  Book  of 
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Common  Prayer  a  great  Idol."  So  that  when  we 
compare  such  transactions  as  these,  with  some  of 
the  first  resolutions  passed  in  the  earlier  stages  of 
the  Committee  of  Religion  in  regard  to  the  Litur 
gy,  we  shall  see,  not  only  with  what  duplicity  and 
affected  uprightness  that  Committee  then  acted, 
but  we  shall  also  see,  how  "briskly  and  furiously  " 
(as  Clarendon  expresses  it)  "the  pace  towards  the 
reformation  was  carried  on  by  the  factious  and 

schismatical  party They  had   a   little 

before  published  a  declaration  that  they  intended 
a  due  and  necessary  reformation  of  the  govern 
ment  and  liturgy  of  the  Church,  and  to  take  away 
nothing  in  the  one  or  the  other,  but  what  should 
be  evil  and  offensive,"  &c.  But  however  honest 
might  be  the  operations  and  intentions  of  some, 
who  were  concerned  in  this  declaration,  there  were 
others  of  them,  and  those  the  most  active  and 
persevering,  who  saw  a  little  farther  than  the  men 
whose  purposes  were  merely  honest.  The  declara 
tion,  therefore,  served  two  objects.  On  the  one 
hand,  it  gave  great  encouragement  to  those  who 
were  impatient  in  the  cause  of  demolition ;  to  those 
who  secretly  relied  on  the  leaders  of  the  faction 
doing  more  than  they  were  careful  to  reveal.  And 
on  the  other  hand,  it  completely  deluded  those  who 
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had  begun  to  be  greatly  alarmed  at  the  unmixed 
favour  and  countenance,  which  the  now  usurped 
government  had  so  repeatedly  bestowed  upon  all 
who  should  revile  and  oppose  the  Church. 

Changes  in  what  is  called  the  public  mind,  do  not 
unfrequently  occur  with  extraordinary  suddenness 
of  transition.  We  have  seen  it  in  our  own  times, 
and  never  more  so  than  on  a  late  occasion  (in 
1830-1),  when,  by  a  sudden  movement,  a  furious 
spirit  of  what  was  called  "  Keform  "  arose,  which, 
as  we  all  remember,  very  soon  grew  up  into  a 
savage  flame  of  discord  and  destruction.  Bishops 
were  openly  insulted  in  the  streets* — their  palaces 
burnt  f — their  cathedrals  spoiled.  Honest  and 
wholesome  reformation  of  abuses  would  not, 
during  the  raging  of  this  fury,  satisfy  the  excited 
multitude.  All  must  be  modelled  afresh,  whether 
in  Church  or  State ;  and  so  we  had  an  inunda 
tion  of  schemes  of  all  grades  and  shades,  both  for 
"  Church  Eeform  "  and  "  Parliamentary  Keform." 
But  this  hurricane  soon  subsided;  and  the  Church, 
by  Divine  protection,  has  weathered  it,  however 
foully  she  has  been  handled,  and,  in  some  of  her 
powers  and  influence,  shattered. 

»  The  Bishop  of  Lichfield  in  Fleet  Street.          f  At  Bristol. 

I 
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Quite  as  sudden,  but  still  more  deplorable  in 
its  consequences,  appears  to  have  been  the  change 
in  public  feeling  at  the  calamitous  period  of  the 
Great  Bebellion,  in  regard  to  the  Liturgy.  "But 
some  twelve  months  ago,"  (as  Walker  writes,) 
"  the  Liturgy  was  held  in  singular  reverence,  in 
somuch  that  any  proposal  to  remodel  it  would 
have  given  great  umbrage  and  scandal."  It  is, 
however,  with  nations  as  with  individuals — we 
know  not  what  we  are  until  we  are  tried.  Peter, 
at  one  moment,  would  pour  out  his  ardent  feelings 
of  attachment  to  his  Divine  Master — at  another, 
the  hour  of  trial,  he  swears  he  knows  nothing  of 
Him.*  And  here  in  these  times  of  the  Great  Ke- 
bellion,  we  have  the  tergiversation  and  caprice  of 
a  large  portion  of  the  nation  at  once.  That  which 
to-day  they  profess  to  revere  and  love,  is  to-morrow 
looked  on  with  contempt  and  derision.  It  was  a 
fine  harvest  for  Abaddon,t  when  things  arrived 
at  this  pass !  when  the  Church  of  the  living  God 
was  so  laid  waste,  her  ordinances  and  ritual  so 
scorned,  her  ministers  and  servants  so  despitefully 
used,  and  "left  without  any  certain  dwelling- 
place  ! "  "  Confusion  and  every  evil  work  "$  would, 

*  See  Mark  xiv.  71.     f  See  Rev.  ix.  11.     J  See  James  iii.  16. 
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of  course,  follow  hard  upon  this  extremity ;  nor 
can  history,  in  any  of  her  relations,  exhibit  a 
more  complete  fulfilment  of  the  Apostle's  aphorism 
above  alluded  to,  than  in  the  picture  she  would 
give  us  of  the  condition,  both  political  and  religi 
ous,  of  England  in  these  perilous  and  turbulent 
times. 

It  was  in  the  year  1644  when  the  question  of 
the  abolition  of  the  Liturgy  was  finally  settled ; 
and  even  then  it  was  mainly  by  stratagem  and 
duplicity  that  the  Faction  succeeded  in  their 
object.  They  agitated  the  question  in  thin 
Houses,  when  the  more  conservative  party  were 
absent,  and  when  the  destructives  were  sure  of 
their  own  friends  about  them.  At  another  time 
they  insidiously  threw  out  propositions,  which 
pretended  to  regard  the  Liturgy  with  some  degree 
of  tenderness  and  respect,  as  if  nothing  was  meant 
against  it  but  occasional  or  incidental  improve 
ment.  Again,  for  the  better  misleading  those 
who  were  attached  to  the  Liturgy  as  the  great 
bulwark  against  Popery,  they  would  affect  to 
point  out  only  here  and  there  certain  parts  of 
it  which  still  seemed  to  favour  that  formidable 
apostacy,  however  impossible  it  might  be  by  fair 
reasoning  and  honest  purpose  to  arrive  at  any 
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such  conclusion.  In  this  way  the  Adversary 
worked — in  this  way  did  he  pervert  the  minds 
and  blind  the  eyes  of  honest  and  well-disposed 
men  against  that  "  form  of  sound  words  "  and 
doctrine  embodied  in  the  Liturgy,  which,  in 
full  accordance  with  primitive  and  apostolical 
purity,  did  so  faithfully  illustrate  "  the  truth  as  it 
is  in  Jesus."  For  a  season,  indeed,  the  Adversary 
did  not  work  in  vain.  He  gained  his  end  by  an 
ordinance  being  at  length  passed  for  the  total 
abolition  of  the  Liturgy ;  in  room  of  which  a  new 
form  of  prayer  and  worship,  concocted  by  certain 
leaders  of  the  Puritanical  party,  and  called  "  the 
Directory,"  was  by  the  same  ordinance  established, 
and  became  the  authorized  organ  of  the  national 
worship.  No  vigilance,  no  jealousy,  was  wanting 
in  the  now  governing  powers  and  their  friends,  to 
guard  against  any  use  or  any  recollection  of  the 
Liturgy  —  no  countenance  was  wanting  to  en 
courage  the  adoption  of  the  Directory.  An  addi 
tional  ordinance  indeed  was  passed  to  make  the 
use  of  the  latter  binding  upon  the  people  ;  and 
however  loudly  the  same  party  murmured  against 
the  "  grievance,"  as  they  called  it,  of  having  the 
Liturgy,  or  any  set  form  of  worship,  prescribed 
for  them ;  and  however  they  might  revolt  against 
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the  penalty  inflicted  for  non-conformity  to  it ;  yet 
now  when  "  power  "  gets  into  their  own  hands,  still 
more  rigorous  and  uncompromising  are  they  in 
exacting  conformity  to  their  own  favourite  system. 
We  may  judge  of  the  unqualified  spirit  of  enmity 
which  they  entertained  against  the  Liturgy  by  the 
terms  of  the  ordinance  which  was  issued  for  the 
purpose  of  suppressing  it.  Every  person  who 
should  "  use,  or  cause  to  be  used,  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  any  church  or  chapel,  or  any 
other  public  place  of  worship,  or  in  any  private 
place  or  family,  within  the  kingdom  of  England, 
should  forfeit,  for  the  first  offence  £5,  for  the 
second  £  10,  and  for  the  third  should  suffer  one 
whole  year's  imprisonment  without  bail  or  main 
prize."*  This  was  a  sweeping  measure  ;  an  in 
terdict  from  which  not  even  the  virtuous  retirement 
of  domestic  devotion  was  to  be  exempt.  One  might 
almost  stand  aghast  at  such  barefaced  inconsis 
tency  as  this  in  people,  who  affected  so  much 
higher  a  degree  of  piety  and  purity  than  their 
brethren  of  the  Church.  The  act  of  uniformity, 
whereby  was  sought  to  bring  the  whole  Christian 

*  See  Walker. 
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community  of  the  nation  into  an  apostolical  una 
nimity  and  acquiescence  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer,  and  the  worship  of  the  Eeformed  Church, 
was  esteemed  by  these  Puritans  as  an  immense 
stumbling  block ;  a  grievance  which  lay  so  heavy  on 
their  consciences  as  to  incite  them  to  open  warfare 
against  the  Church,  and  all  her  services  and  insti 
tutions.  Nothing  would  seem  to  be  more  dis 
tasteful  to  this  party  than  uniformity  of  worship  ; 
and  one  might  suppose  that  nothing  would  induce 
them  to  wish  to  impose  such  an  uniformity  upon 
others.  But  when  restless,  agitating,  and  ambi 
tious  men  attain  power,  few  are  found  to  exercise 
it  with  more  unconscionable  and  over-pressing 
tyranny.  These  factious  Puritans  drove  away  the 
venerable  and  apostolical  Liturgy  from  the  people, 
and  substituted  the  more  modern,  and  yet  untried, 
Directory  in  its  place.  Under  these  new  circum 
stances  their  horror  of  uniformity  quickly  sub 
sides,  and  they  now  enforce  it,  towards  their  new 
form  of  worship,  with  the  bitterest  severity  and 
exactions  against  all  gainsayers.  So  that  while 
the  Eeformed  Church  would  press  her  uniformity 
in  the  spirit  of  right  reason,  apostolical  order,  and 
Christian  moderation,  these  new  and  more  ener- 
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getic  reformers,  the  "bellwethers  of  rebellion,"  as 
Southey  calls  them,*  would  pursue  that  object, 
not  in  any  similar  spirit,  but  in  that  of  sectarian 
animosity  and  dogmatical  persecution.  Alluding 
indeed  to  this  intolerant  and  unreasonable  party, 
Fuller,  in  his  quaint  way,  speaks  of  them  as 
"  those,  who  desiring  most  ease  and  liberty  for 
their  own  sides  when  bound  with  episcopacy,  now 
gird  their  own  garment  the  closest  about  the 
consciences  of  others." 

Of  the  nature  and  character  of  the  Directory, 
as  the  authorized  formulary  of  the  national  wor 
ship,  a  few  observations  may  here  be  offered. 
The  Liturgy,  as  we  all  know,  is,  in  its  internal 
character,  a  mirror  or  epitome  of  gospel  truth; 
whilst  outwardly  it  is  a  prescribed  ritual  or  form 
of  public  worship, — of  primitive  and  almost  apos 
tolical  origin, — by  which  all  her  ordinances,  cere 
monies,  rites,  and  ministrations  are  economized. 
In  this  respect,  the  apostolic  rule  and  principle 
is  that  on  which  the  Liturgy  is  formed,  viz. :  that 
"  all  things  may  be  done  decently  and  in  order,"  t 
the  worshippers  throughout  the  length  and  breadth 
of  the  land  "  lifting  up  their  voices  "  (as  the 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  chap.  17.        f  See  1  Cor.  xiv.  40. 
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Apostles  in  their  assembled  worship  did)  "  with 
one  accord,  and  glorifying  God  with  one  mind  and 
one  mouth."  *  By  this  rule  the  Church  has  always 
desired  to  abide,  nor  has  she  from  the  very  earliest 
ages  ever  been  without  her  Liturgy.  The  Church 
has  never  esteemed  it  fit  or  becoming  to  leave  her 
public  services  to  the  fanciful  or  extemporaneous 
inventions  of  each  officiating  minister.  She  there 
fore  loves  the  Liturgy — she  desires  a  reverential 
form,  a  sacred  order,  and  uniformity  on  these  occa 
sions,  whereby  divisions  and  distractions  in  the 
Church  may  be  the  better  avoided,  and  religious 
truth  the  more  familiarized  to  the  mind. 

In  all  this  there  is  surely  right  reason  as  well  as 
Christian  wisdom  and  charity.  But  the  Puritans 
possessed  no  obedient  or  apostolical  spirit  of  this 
kind.  They  would  leave  every  minister,  in  his 
administration  of  public  worship,  mainly  to  the 
play — or  perhaps  the  display — and  the  sugges 
tions  of  his  own  fancy;  and  this  disregard  of  order 
and  economy  became,  therefore,  a  marked  feature 
in  the  dispensations  of  the  Directory;  under  which 
authority,  "  the  minister"  (as  Collier  expresses  it) 
"  was  left  to  a  great  deal  of  discretionary  latitude 

•  See  Acts  iv.  24 ;  and  Rom.  xv.  6. 
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in  filling  up  the  lines,  and  beating  out  the  forms." 
It  must  however  be  acknowledged,  that  the  Direc 
tory  was  by  no  means  wholly  deficient  in  whole 
some  regulations  and  suggestions,  or  in  fit  and 
becoming  piety;  except  that  the  want  of  order, 
discipline,  and  uniformity  spoiled  all.  The  read 
ing  of  certain  portions  of  Holy  Scripture  was 
required,  but  the  choice  of  chapter  or  portion  was 
left  to  the  fancy  or  discretion  of  the  minister.  It 
was  also  left  competent  to  any  one  preparing 
himself  for  the  minister's  office,  to  read  these 
chapters — and  while  the  work  of  expounding  any 
chapter  so  read  was  encouraged  or  permitted  as 
soon  as  the  chapter  was  concluded,  yet  such  ex 
pounding  was  to  be  permitted  to  the  minister 
only.  In  regard  to  the  office  of  the  preacher, 
much  too  highly  and  overweeningly  was  it  mag 
nified,  the  more  wholesome  and  edifying  exercise 
of  worship  being  greatly  disparaged  thereby. 
Sermons — or  rather  vociferous  Puritanical  ha 
rangues,  or  "exercises,"  as  they  were  called — 
formed  the  great  attraction  of  the  Directory's 
congregation.  These  sermons  too  (so  to  speak) 
were  ordered  to  be  so  concocted  as  that  the  memory 
of  the  auditors  was.  not  to  be  burthened  with  too 
many  parts,  nor  their  understandings  perplexed 
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with  logical  language  and  terms  of  art ;  *  a  regu 
lation  which  certainly  carried  some  right  good 
sense  with  it,  and  a  very  rational  consideration 
for  the  feelings  and  the  edification  of  the  preacher's 
attendants.  The  office  of  Baptism  partook  of 
one  salutary  regulation  which  the  Liturgy  itself 
had  very  fitly  prescribed,  viz  :  that  it  should  he 
administered  in  the  face  of  the  congregation; 
whilst  in  another  arrangement,  a  most  preposterous 
and  factious  spirit  displayed  itself,  viz ;  that  Bap 
tism  should  not  be  performed  at  the  Font,  as  in 
times  of  Popery !  Previously  to  the  administration 
of  this  ordinance  also,  it  was  suggested  by  the 
Directory  that  the  minister  was  to  use  his  own 
liberty  in  offering  his  instructions  on  the  occasion, 
"  as  the  ignorance  or  errors  of  the  people  might 
require."  In  the  administration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper  directions  were  given  for  so  placing  the 
table  as  that  the  communicants  might  sit  round 
it,  whilst  the  posture  of  the  minister,  and  the 
order  of  the  words  and  sentiments  in  the  service 
were  again  to  be  left  to  his  own  choice  and  ability. 
The  observance  of  the  Lord's  Day  was  not  over 
looked  in  the  Directory,  nor  can  there  be  much 

*  See  Collier. 
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exception  taken  against  the  suggestions  and  regu 
lations  for  this  object  therein  laid  down ;  viz  : 
"  The  intervals  between  public  worship,  and  the 
time  after  evening  worship,  are  to  be  spent  in  holy 
reading,  meditations  on  sermon,  catechizing  in 
families,  visiting  the  sick  and  relieving  the  poor." 
In  the  burial  of  the  dead,  there  seems  to  be  a 
most  unseemly,  if  not  an  impious  omission.  No 
kind  of  religious  service  on  such  occasions  was  to 
be  allowed.  "When  any  person  departeth  this 
life,  let  the  dead  body,  upon  the  day  of  burial,  be 
decently  attended  from  the  house  to  the  place 
appointed  for  public  burial,  and  there  immediately 
interred  without  any  ceremony."  Days  of  public 
fasting  were  not  left  unnoticed ;  but  it  was  required 
that  Fasts  should  comprise  not  only  an  abstinence 
from  food,  but  from  habits  of  festive  indulgence 
also  (and  in  which  perhaps  may  consist  the  true 
spirit  of  fasting).  Days  of  public  thanksgiving 
were  also  made  subject  to  many  very  wholesome 
and  becoming  rules;  whilst  festival  days,  vulgarly 
called  Holy-days,  were  utterly  repudiated,  as  having 
no  warrant  in  the  word  of  God.  But  on  all  these 
occasions  of  fasting  and  thanksgiving,  as  well  as 
on  those  of  marriage,  and  the  visitation  of  the 
sick,  the  usual  characteristic  of  the  Directory  is  to 
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be  discovered,  viz  :  that  the  forms,  sentiments, 
and  regulations  of  the  service  are  left  to  the 
discretion  of  the  minister. 

It  appears  then  that  the  Liturgy  was  accounted 
"  a  grievance  "  hy  the  Puritanical  faction  for  two 
reasons  ;  first,  on  account  of  the  sober  strictness 
and  formality  of  its  regulations,  in  the  adminis 
tration  of  the  public  service;  and  secondly,  on 
account  of  its  apparent  retention  of  certain  super 
stitious  practices  and  sentiments  of  Popery.  Both 
these  reasons  'evinced  great  ignorance  and  per- 
verseness  of  judgment  in  those  who  propounded 
and  admitted  them.  We  must  refer  again  to  the 
great  apostolic  rule,  by  which  the  Church  has 
ever  abided  in  all  her  public  administrations — a 
rule  which  at  once  sanctions  and  suggests  uni 
formity  of  practice,  of  discipline,  of  worship,  and 
of  order,  in  those  who  minister,  as  well  as  in 
those  who  wait  on  the  ministry — so  that  it  evinces 
great  ignorance  and  confusion  of  ideas  to  suppose, 
that  a  devout  attention  to  sacred,  apostolical  forms 
in  the  worship  of  the  Church  must  necessarily 
partake  of  the  spirit  of  cold  and  empty  formality 
— the  two  things  are  by  no  means  identical,  nor 
even  congenial.  The  question  therefore  needs 
hardly  be  asked,  whether  the  spirit  of  this  rule  is 
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more  likely  to  be  attained  by  leaving  ministers  to 
their  own  inventions  and  fancies,  in  their  several 
administrations  of  public  worship,  or  by  requiring 
their  uniform  obedience  to  certain  solemn  and 
wholesome  regulations,  by  which  they  and  their 
congregations  may  "  all  walk  by  the  same  rule  and 
mind  the  same  thing."*  It  is  certain,  from  the 
Apostle's  own  words  (1  Cor.  xiv.  33),  that  "  God 
is  not  the  author  of  confusion,  but  of  peace,  as  in 
all  the  churches  of  the  saints."  And  when  we 
consider  the  almost  unbridled  licence  which  the 
Directory  allows  to  the  several  ministers  in  the 
routine  of  their  public  functions;  and  consider 
again  on  the  other  hand,  the  godly  discipline,  the 
chastened  order,  and  quiet  but  uncompromising 
regulations  which  the  Liturgy  imposes  upon  hers, 
we  need  not  hesitate  which  of  the  two  is  best  fitted 
to  promote  "  confusion,"  and  which,  "  peace  in 
the  churches  of  the  saints." 

But  there  are,  moreover,  in  all  ages,  certain 
arrogant  spirits,  who  will  not  submit  to  any 
but  coercive  controul,  however  legitimate  and 
reasonable  it  may  be — spirits  who  will  not  be 
guided  by  any  rules  or  regulations  save  those  of 

*  Phil.  iii.  16. 
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their  own  invention.  Such  were  the  people  who, 
hating  all  Church  discipline,  rebelled  against  that 
Catholic  truth  and  usage,  which  the  Apostles 
themselves  had  handed  down  to  Christian  pos 
terity — and  which  things  the  same  kind  of  persons 
would  still  rebel  against  were  the  Apostles  them 
selves  present  to  defend  and  enforce  them.  The 
Directory  was  the  concoction  of  such  spirits  as 
these,  and  of  course  it  gave  ample  indulgence  to 
their  own  peculiar  humours  and  predilections. 

As  to  the  other  reason  alluded  to — that  the 
Liturgy  partook  still  of  the  spirit  of  Popery  in 
its  sentiments  and  ceremonies — it  was  an  allega 
tion  at  once  nefariously  false  and  groundless. 
Sour  and  obstinate  was  the  prejudice  which  could 
lead  people  to  form  such  a  notion.  It  is  true, 
they  had,  or  affected  to  have,  an  honest  repug 
nance  to  superstitions  and  idolatries ;  but  in  main 
taining  this  repugnance,  they  rushed  precipitately 
into  an  opposite  extreme,  (by  no  means  the  way 
to  steer  clear  of  error,)  and  thought  everything 
was  idolatrous,  which  was  chastely  or  sacredly 
emblematical,  and  everything  corrupt  or  super 
stitious  which  was  controuled  by  sober  discipline 
and  apostolical  form  and  usage.  So  that  it  was 
not  so  much  for  points  of  doctrine,  as  for  the 
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general  economy  of  its  ceremonies  and  forms, 
that  all  this  bitterness  and  obloquy  were  levelled 
against  the  Liturgy.  But,  with  only  some  very 
few  additions  to  it,  made  by  convocation  after 
the  restoration  of  Charles  2nd,  and  in  no  way 
altering  its  character  or  regulations,  the  Liturgy, 
as  we  still  have  it,  is  precisely  the  same  as  it 
was  when  thus  proscribed  and  calumniated  by 
the  Puritans;  and  now  that  those  heavy,  dark 
thunder-clouds  of  fury  and  ignorance  are  happily 
dispersed,  and  a  clearer  sky  is  vouchsafed  to  us, 
we  see  this  same  blessed  Liturgy  rising  up  in  all 
her  celestial  purity;  bidding  solemn  and  silent 
defiance  to  the  scoffs  of  the  infidel.,  or  the  animad 
versions  and  jealousies  of  the  sectarian,  and  leav 
ing  behind  her,  as  a  "  caput  mortuum,"  the 
idolatrous  exhibitions  and  associations  of  Popish 
worship. 

Puritanism,  however,  has  had  her  days  of  tri 
umph,  and  so  has  Popery.  And  what  has  been, 
may  be  again.  Struggles,  at  all  events,  will  not 
be  wanting  to  effect  such  alternatives.  The  High 
Church — /.  e.  the  Anglo- Catholic  Church,  re 
formed,  as  she  is,  from  Popish  errors,  and  pro 
testing  against  them — may  again  be  made  low,  by 
being  again  reduced  to  a  low  estate  of  persecution 
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and  suffering ;  whilst  the  Low  Church — i.  e.  Pu 
ritanism,  leading  the  way  to  Dissent,  in  all  its 
shades  and  grades — may  again  become  high,  by 
being  again  elevated  to  an  unfitting  ascendancy. 
We  know  quite  well  by  what  has  already  hap 
pened  what  the  Anglo- Catholic  Church  and  her 
clergy  may  expect,  should  it  ever  again  be  per 
mitted  to  either  Papist  or  Puritan  to  exercise 
their  tender  mercies  over  them ;  and  "  it  is  but 
fit "  (as  Walker  himself  expresses  it)  "  that  these 
sufferings  should  be  revived  in  the  memory,  that 
they  may  have  the  less  chance  of  being  repeated." 
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CHAPTER  VI. 


Change  from  the  tyranny  of  Popery  to  that  of  fanaticism — 
The  Assembly  of  Divines — Their  attempt  at  Church  govern 
ment — Jealousies  arise  among  them — The  Covenant — Tithes 
and  parochial  benefices — Persecution  and  sufferings  of  parochial 
clergy — Character  of  their  persecutors. 


BY  the  suppression  of  the  Liturgy,  and  the  substi 
tution  of  the  Directory  in  the  place  of  it,  we 
may  now  consider  the  public  service,  worship, 
ordinances,  and  offices  of  the  Anglican  Church 
as  wholly  brought  to  a  period.  A  new  order  of 
things — new  discipline  (if  discipline  it  may  be 
called) — new  ministry — new  mode  of  public  wor 
ship — a  new  Church  economy  and  government — 
now  laid  claim  to  the  affections  and  countenance 
of  the  nation ;  nor  were  the  Faction,  being  now  in 
political  power,  at  all  backward  to  patronize  and 
strengthen  that  claim.  "  Old  things,"  therefore, 
were  now  fast  "  passing  away — behold,  all  things 
were  becoming  new."  The  Apostle's  words,  as 

K 
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far  as  words  go,  may  serve  to  delineate  the 
change  which  the  condition  of  the  people  was  now 
undergoing,  however  far  from  being  fulfilled 
thereby  was  the  spirit  or  virtue  of  his  admonition. 
It  was  not  old  sins,  or  errors,  or  wrongs  which 
"passed  away"  when  the  apostolic  Liturgy  was 
put  down ;  and  as  little  true  was  it,  that  new 
virtues  or  excellences  of  any  kind  arose  when  the 
Directory  took  its  place.  The  Apostle's  aphorism 
indeed  was  literally  and  practically  reversed — the 
good  being  that  which  "  passed  away,"  whilst  the 
bad  was  that  which  became  "  new." 

From  the  specimen  we  have  already  seen  of  the 
peculiar  spirit  and  temper  of  mind  displayed  by 
the  leaders  of  the  now  dominant  party,  we  may 
naturally  expect  that  while  such  people  were  in 
possession  of  most  of  the  parochial  and  other 
pulpits  of  the  Church,  as  well  as  of  the  ministerial 
authority  in  the  regulations  of  public  worship,  the 
religious  instruction  addressed  to  the  congrega 
tions  would  not  much  tend  to  the  elucidation  of 
apostolical  truth  and  doctrine  ;  much  less  that  it 
would  abide  by  any  of  the  spirit  of  Christian 
charity,  or  bring  any  "healing  on  its  wings"  to 
those  persecuted  and  stigmatized  clergy,  whose 
legitimate  rights  and  possessions  had  been  so 
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unsparingly  and  sacrilegiously  wrested  from  them. 
The  unhappy  consequence,  of  course,  was,  that 
whilst  such  furious  preachers  might  denounce  all 
the  idolatries  and  superstitions  of  Popery,  yet  they 
wilfully  shut  their  eyes  to  the  restored  purity  and 
sound  doctrine,  together  with  the  via-medial 
spirit  of  Christian  charity  which  now  distinguished 
the  Anglican  Keformed  Church.  So  that,  no 
sooner  had  the  Church,  at  the  period  of  the  Great 
Keformation,  thrown  off,  hy  her  own  energies, 
the  tyranny  as  well  as  the  corruptions  of  Popery 
on  the  one  hand,  and  openly  "protested  "  against 
them  all,  than  she  now,  in  these  times  of  the  Great 
Kehellion,  had  to  contend  against  another  imposi 
tion,  not  less  Popish  in  spirit,  not  less  uncatholic 
in  practice,  not  less  unsound  in  doctrine,  not  less 
deficient  in  charity,  viz  :  a  morose  and  persecuting 
fanaticism.  Under  this  trial  and  despotism,  there 
fore,  the  Anglican  Eeformed  and  Protestant 
Church  seems  now  to  have  arrived  at  the  days  of 
her  utmost  destitution  and  suffering. 

It  may  be,  some  such  infliction  as  this  was 
needed  as  a  chastisement  to  those  whose  negli 
gences  and  irregularities  had  given  strength  to  the 
Church's  enemies.  It  may  be,  that,  in  some  cases, 
the  Church's  ministers  and  servants  had  been  long 
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making  too  light  of  their  sacred  position  and 
privileges,  or  had  too  loosely  regarded  their  sacred 
duties,  or  had  too  plentifully  imhihed  a  secular 
spirit.  It  may  be,  in  fact,  that  the  Church  (as 
well  perhaps  as  the  state)  in  her  practical  workings, 
stood  in  some  need  of  rebuke  and  reform.  The 
visitation,  therefore,  which  now  came  upon  her, 
whilst  it  might  awaken  a  sense  of  former  errors 
and  delinquences  in  those  who  ministered  in  her, 
yet  was  by  no  means  any  proof  that  God  had 
forsaken  her.  God  often  stands  nearest  the  door 
when  affliction  and  suffering  are  entering  in ;  and 
it  is  undeniable,  as  events  have  since  proved,  that 
this  yoke  of  fanaticism  has  been  made,  by  His 
providence,  only  the  instrument  of  working  out 
more  efficient  strength,  and  more  enlightening 
glory  to  the  Church. 

But  whilst  we  hear  of  the  indignities  and  perse 
cutions  which  Puritanical  tyranny  so  unrelentingly 
inflicted  on  the  Church,  holding  up  to  public 
scorn  all  her  honoured  rites  and  ceremonies, 
suppressing  her  Liturgy  and  ordinances,  and  per 
sonally  insulting  and  spoiling  her  legitimate  min 
isters,  it  may  be  worth  while  to  advert  to  some  of 
those  various  devices  and  arrangements  which  the 
factious  Parliament  resorted  to  as  instrumental  in 
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their  nefarious  work.  We  have  already  spoken 
of  a  certain  "  Committee  of  Eeligion,"  appointed 
by  Parliament  for  the  express  purpose  of  new 
modelling  the  affairs  of  the  Church.  This  Com 
mittee  gave  rise  afterwards  to  what  is  more 
commonly  known  as  the  "  Assembly  of  Divines." 
But  this  was  an  arrogant  misnomer,  inasmuch  as 
that  assembly  consisted,  not  of  Divines,  but  of  a 
heterogeneous  mixture  of  mere  laymen,  Lords  even 
as  well  as  Commons,  many  sell-ordained  or  self- 
appointed  preachers,  with  a  rare  sprinkling  of 
legitimate  clergymen  of  the  Established  Church 
— in  all  about  120  members.  This  Assembly, 
however,  was  the  great  acting  lever  or  engine, 
which  worked  so  effectually  in  the  persecution  of 
the  Hierarchy.  They  worked  at  the  dictation  of 
the  Parliament,  and  being  entirely  organized  and 
governed  by  that  authority,  could  do  nothing  but 
by  its  sanction.  And  however  some  few  of  the 
regular  clergy,  both  of  higher  and  lower  grades, 
were  nominated  to  be  of  the  "Assembly  of 
Divines,"  yet  they  were  too  much  scandalized  by 
its  unseemly  and  unconscionable  doings  ever  to 
take  any  active  part,  or  scarcely  ever  to  appear 
among  them.  Even  some  of  the  Assembly's  own 
anti-Church  members,  Selden,  Pym,  Whitelock, 
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&c.,  treated  their  proceedings  with  scorn  and 
ridicule.  The  enemies  therefore,  who  preponde 
rated  out  of  all  proportion  over  the  friends  of  the 
Church,  had  the  business  all  their  own  way ;  and 
when  we  hear  of  this  body  of  persons  being  called 
"  an  Assembly  of  Divines,"  we  hear  of  nothing 
less  than  a  disguised  and  fraudulent  designation, 
to  give  a  more  authoritative  character  to  its  pro 
ceedings.  Many  indeed  of  the  members  were 
self-styled  ministers,  and  doubtless  would  be  but 
too  willing  (as  still  is  the  case  with  the  same  class 
of  persons  in  these  our  own  days)  to  be  ranked 
among  the  "  Divines  of  the  Church."  It  is,  how 
ever,  not  a  little  remarkable,  and  certainly  bears 
witness  to  that  arrogant  and  self-sufficient  spirit 
which  so  distinguished  the  Puritanical  Faction, 
that  so  motley  a  groupe,  "who  made  every- thing 
worse  which  they  went  about  to  mend,"*  so 
anomalous  and  discordant  a  convention  as  this 
''Assembly  of  Divines,"  some  Deists,  some  Latitu- 
dinarians,  some  Presbyterians,  some  Independants, 
and  some,  but  very  few,  legitimate  ministers  of  the 
Church,  should  undertake  so  solemn  and  momen 
tous  a  work  as  the  settling  of  the  government  and 

«  Laud's  "Troubles." 
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discipline,   as  well  as  the  doctrine,  of  the  Church 
of  Christ  in  this  nation. 

But,  however  momentous,  the  work  was  begun  ; 
and,  however  arrogant,  the  attempt  was  made.  For 
a  few  years,  and  after  a  certain  fashion  (agreeable 
enough  perhaps  to  the  distorted  judgments  of  the 
projectors),  it  was  triumphant.  In  1646  it  was 
ordained  by  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  under  the 
synodical  management  of  the  "  Assembly,"  that 
"all  parishes  and  places  whatsoever  in  England  and 
Wales,  (except  chapels  or  places  in  the  houses  of 
the  King  or  his  children,  or  in  those  of  Peers  of  the 
realm,)  be  brought  under  the  government  of  con 
gregational,  classical,  provincial,  and  national  as 
semblies."  So  that  here  was  space  enough  for 
any  kind  of  regulation  or  government  which  might 
suit  the  views  of  any  dissenting  or  anti-Church 
party ;  and  the  consequence  soon  was,  that  scarcely 
any  two  churches,  or  parishes,  or  congregations, 
acted  in  unison  or  uniformity  with  each  other. 
Church  discipline  and  government  however  was, 
at  all  events,  discountenanced,  if  not  abolished, 
by  this  ordinance ;  and  this,  for  a  time,  was  of 
itself  highly  satisfactory  to  all  the  fanatical  parties, 
however  discordant  they  might  otherwise  be  with 
each  other.  But  there  did,  nevertheless,  soon 
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happen  to  these  sects  what  we  generally  see  to 
happen  when  such  parties  "  despise  government," 
and  are  not  afraid  to  "  speak  evil  of  dignities," 
viz.  that  they  fell  out  among  each  other — -jea 
lousies,  envyings,  and  strivings  arose,  which,  hy 
making  each  party  more  uneasy  and  fretful,  made 
the  whole  nation  also  more  than  ever  unacquainted 
with  "  unity,  peace,  and  concord."  The  Presby 
terian  began  to  look  with  suspicion  and  jealousy 
on  the  Independant,  and  the  Independant  on  the 
Presbyterian.  The  latter,  being  that  which  at  first 
predominated  in  Parliament,  sought  eagerly  for 
that  very  power  which  they  were  so  ready  to 
condemn  in  the  Church.  They  pushed  hard  for 
an  ordinance  to  establish  "uniformity"  in  their 
own  mode  of  worship.  They  laboured  also  to 
restrain  the  Independents,  and  even  to  impose 
considerable  restrictions  on  toleration  of  other 
sects ;  whilst  in  their  savage  and  despiteful  usage 
of  the  now  prostrate  Church  and  her  clergy,  they 
would  allow  of  no  restrictions.  Such  is  the  crooked, 
groveling  inconsistency  of  those,  who  hold  them 
selves  above  the  guidance  of  the  wise,  sound,  pure, 
via-medial  light  of  the  Anglican  Keformed  Church; 
preferring  rather  to  cling  to  either  the  extremes 
of  Popery  on  the  one  hand,  with  her  idolatries  and 
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innovations,  or  to  the  extremes  of  Puritanism  on 
the  other,  with  her  spurious  pietism  and  her 
undisciplined  vagaries. 

Walker's  account  of  the  anomalous  state  of 
these  parties  is  very  amusing.  "The  Presby- 
terian  Divines"  (he  says)  " began  now  to  make 
such  loud  outcries  against  toleration  as  rilled  the 
whole  kingdom.  They  left  no  stone  unturned,  or 
any  thing  which  lay  within  the  verge  of  their 
power  unattempted,  to  obtain  from  the  Houses  an 
ordinance  against  the  liberty  then  practised.  The 
"  Assembly  "  in  a  body  remonstrated  against  it  to 
the  Parliament,  and  made  all  applications  to  them. 
For  the  same  purpose,  the  members  of  it  singly 
(and  others  of  the  Presbyterian  divines)  filled  the 
pulpits  with  the  loudest  declamations  against  it ; 
more  especially  when  any  of  them  preached  before 
the  Houses  of  Parliament.  The  press  was  em 
ployed  in  the  same  work.  The  ministers  of  seve 
ral  counties  published  their  joint  testimonies 
against  it." 

In  the  midst  of  these  confusions  and  contradic 
tions,  the  prostrate  Church  would,  of  course,  meet 
with  but  little  consideration  or  indulgence.  That 
Christian  mildness,  benevolence,  and  uprightness, 
with  which  she  would,  when  left  to  the  exercise  of 
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her  own  pure  principles  and  spirit,  deal  with 
others  dissenting  from  her,  was  wholly  unknown 
to,  and  unfelt  by,  these  now  conflicting  and  envi 
ous  parties  ;  and  the  dissensions  and  uproar  which 
they  seem  to  have  generated  throughout  the  king 
dom  afford  us  too  undeniable  a  proof  of  the 
wisdom  and  accuracy  of  Bishop  Sanderson's  ob 
servation  in  his  admirable  preface  to  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer,  that  "where  a  change  hath  been 
made  of  things  advisedly  established  (no  evident 
necessity  so  requiring),  sundry  inconveniences 
have  thereupon  ensued ;  and  those  many  times 
more  and  greater,  than  the  evils  that  were  intended 
to  be  remedied  by  such  change." 

For  a  time,  then,  we  may  leave  these  anomalous 
sects  to  fight  their  own  battles  ;  while  we  pursue 
our  narrative  of  the  persecuted  Church  and  her 
clergy  in  the  track  of  their  destitution  and  suffer 
ings.  The  Parliament,  and  the  "  Assembly  of 
Divines," — the  latter  being  the  mere  tools  of  the 
former,  and  used  by  them  for  doing  all  possible 
mischief  to  both  Church  and  Monarchy — were  not 
content  with  disarming  the  Church  of  her  power, 
and  lowering  her  position  in  the  kingdom,  and 
keeping  her  in  a  state  of  subjugation,  but  they 
took  deliberate  and  solemn  measures  to  engage, 
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if  possible,  every  individual  mind  against  her. 
With  this  view,  they  solemnly  proposed  what  was 
called  "  the  Covenant,"  to  the  people ;  whereby 
they  intended  to  draw  the  whole  nation  into  a 
solemn  league  and  confederacy  for  the  extirpation 
of  the  ecclesiastical  government.  It  was  not  easy 
to  evade  this  ordinance,  or  at  least  it  was  not  safe 
to  evade  it.  Certain  of  the  regular  clergy,  who 
might  in  some  degree  have  apostatized  from  the 
Church,  and  to  a  certain  extent  might  have  im 
bibed  a  Presbyterian  spirit,  took  very  serious 
exceptions  against  this  "  Covenant,"  and  stoutly 
refused  to  comply  with  it.  Dr.  Featly,  otherwise 
called  Fairclough,  was  one  of  this  set.  Although 
himself  elected  a  member  of  the  "  Assembly  of 
Divines,"  and  probably  the  only  ordained  and 
legitimate  clergyman  who  ever  took  part  in  their 
transactions,  yet  when  the  Covenant  was  offered 
to  him,  he  indignantly  rejected  it,  and  drew  upon 
himself  thereby  the  wrathful  visitation  of  the  Par 
liament,  who  being  too  ready  to  make  him  an 
example,  deprived  him  of  his  preferments ;  the 
living  of  Acton,  which  was  one  of  them,  being 
given  to  the  "  infamous  Independent,  Philip  Nye," 
and  the  living  of  Lambeth,  which  was  another, 
being  transferred  to  "  John  White  of  Dorchester, 
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an  old  instrument  of  sedition."*  The  Covenant, 
therefore,  which  was  advocated  with  uncommon 
vehemence  by  the  Faction  in  all  their  pulpits,  he- 
came  a  sort  of  formidable  Shiboleth  among  the 
people.  All  who  submitted  to  it  were  accounted 
friends  of  "the  blessed  Parliament,"  and  deter 
mined  enemies  of  the  Established  Church ;  all 
who  refused  it,  were  looked  upon  as  "  spies  and 
betrayers  of  the  Parliament,"f  and  treated  with 
all  due  reproach  and  severity.  A  more  deadly 
blow  at  the  Established  Church,  in  both  her  tem 
poral  and  spiritual  character,  was  never  dealt 
out  by  the  Assembly,  than  by  the  concoction 
of  this  Covenant.  The  suppression  of  the  Liturgy, 
and  the  substitution  of  the  Directory  in  its 
place — two  measures  which  the  "  Assembly  "  was 
the  main  instrument  in  accomplishing — was,  as  it 
were,  removing  so  much  burning  and  shining 
light  from  the  Church,  and  leaving  her  in  so 
much  comparative  dimness  and  obscurity.  But 
the  stringent  and  overbearing  terms  of  the  "  Cove 
nant"  would  forcibly  bind  men  down,  against 
conscience,  reason,  and  uprightness,  to  an  insatia 
ble  and  malicious  extirpation  of  the  Church  in  all 
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her  legitimate  shapes,  claims,  rights,  and  charac 
ter.  So  that  the  Assembly  reached  the  very  acme 
of  its  inveteracy  when  it  invented  the  "  Covenant;" 
and  if  its  manifold  and  persevering  operations 
against  the  Keformed  Church  be  temperately  and 
fairly  considered,  together  with  the  malignant  and 
rebellious  spirit  which  reigned  over  all — the  gross 
irregularity,  the  unwarrantable  and  bold  arrogance 
with  which  the  Assembly  itself  was  at  first  embo 
died — if  we  honestly  and  seriously  consider  all 
these  things,  we  shall  easily  assent  to  the  propo 
sition  which  Walker  himself  here  suggests, — viz. 
"  that  it  may  be  hereafter  reckoned  among  the 
greatest  honours  of  the  Church  of  England,  that 
she  had  these  men  for  her  enemies." 

It  might  now  seem,  that  under  all  the  distress 
ing  and  overwhelming  circumstances  already  de 
tailed,  there  could  want  but  little  more  to  be  done 
in  order  to  obliterate  the  very  memory  of  the 
Church  from  the  public  mind.  The  new  usurpers 
of  the  ecclesiastical  benefices  took  pretty  good 
care  that  the  temporal  revenues  and  possessions 
of  the  Church  should  flow  into  their  own  coffers. 
The  rightful  owners  were  no  longer  to  be  recog 
nised.  The  institution  of  tithes,  which  was  stig 
matized  as  a  Jewish  and  anti-christian  measure 
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when  claimed  by  the  legitimate  clergy,  was  all 
perfectly  consistent  and  unexceptionable  when  in 
possession  of  the  new  order  of  ministry  erected  by 
the  "  blessed  Parliament."  Loud  as  the  clamour 
was,  and  repeated  as  were  the  remonstrances 
against  tithes  so  long  as  the  regular  clergy  were 
the  owners,  yet  the  Parliament  resisted  their  sup 
pression,  not  out  of  any  sense  or  principle  of 
justice  to  the  clergy,  but  because  they  well  foresaw 
how  spare  and  scanty  would  be  the  provision  for 
their  own  ministers,  destined  to  be  the  clergy's 
successors,  if  the  parochial  benefices  were  deprived 
of  their  tithes;  for,  as  Fuller,  in  his  quaint  way, 
expresses  it,  "  It  was  not  the  Church's  good,  but 
the  Church's  goods  that  these  Puritanical  ministers 
so  eagerly  sought  for." 

There  was  indeed  some  kind  of  ordinance  made 
by  the  Parliament,  for  allowing  a  certain  proportion 
of  his  sequestered  living  to  the  wife  and  children  of 
every  expelled  incumbent  for  their  maintenance; 
but  this  arrangement  was  little  more  than  nominal, 
and  in  vast  many  instances  the  payment  scarcely 
amounted  to  any  thing  like  a  reality  or  a  fair  pro 
portion.  Excuses  without  end,  and  without  any 
shade  of  truth  or  justice,  were  perpetually  made  by 
the  interlopers  for  evading  this  payment.  They 
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rather  took  a  delight  and  even  a  pride  in  shewing 
their  ill-gotten  power,  and  mortifying  the  feelings  of 
their  subjugated  and  destitute  victims.  The  pro 
portion  which  the  parliamentary  ordinance  had 
allotted  to  the  expelled  or  ejected  clergyman  for 
the  support  of  his  family  was  a  fifth  of  his  seques 
tered  benefice.  But  it  appears  that  the  usurpers 
were  seldom  very  ready  to  obey  this  order,  but 
always  ready  at  tricks  and  evasions  to  get  rid  of 
it;  obliging,  in  many  cases,  the  poor  deprived 
clergy  to  expend  that  money  in  pleading  their 
claims  before  harsh  and  partial  judges,  which 
should  otherwise  have  been  applied  to  their 
family's  support  and  comfort — so  that  it  was  no 
less  wittily  than  literally  said  by  Fuller,  that 
"  these  Fifths  were  usually  paid,  if  paid  at  all,  at 
sixes  and  sevens." 

A  few  remarkable  instances  of  the  cruelties  and 
injustice  dealt  out  to  the  expelled  and  suffering 
clergy  on  these  particular  occasions  will  well  illus 
trate  the  account  above  given,  and  afford  ample 
testimony  to  the  extreme  sufferings  of  the  clergy 
during  this  turbulent  period. 

It  is  recorded  of  —  Holway,  Rector  of  Kisling- 
bury  in  Northamptonshire,  "  an  ancient  grave 
divine,  of  good  life  and  learning,  a  constant 
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preacher,  and  very  hospitable  to  his  neighbours," 
that  he  was  roughly  ejected  from  his  benefice  to 
make  room  for  a  low,  ignorant,  and  vulgar  man, 
named  Eogers,  one  of  the  Parliament's  proteges. 
And  though  Holway  had  a  wife  and  ten  children, 
yet  no  remuneration  was  ever  allowed  him  for  his 
privations  and  sufferings,  much  less  any  portion 
of  his  "  Fifths"  could  he  ever  obtain  from  his  ill- 
conditioned  successor. 

Another  account  tells  us  of  —  Gooden,  Rector 
of  Lydiard  St.  Lawrence,  Somersetshire.  He  was 
dragged  out  of  his  pulpit,  and  reduced  to  extreme 
want.  His  living  was  afterwards  usurped  by  one 
Wakley,  a  Presbyterian;  from  whom  however 
Mr.  Gooden  could  never  obtain  one  shilling  of 
his  "  Fifths  " ;  hut  when  application  was  made  for 
them  by  the  wife  of  the  ejected  clergyman,  the 
answer  given  personally  to  her  was,  "  if  her  hus 
band  was  in  want  he  must  take  his  flail  and 
work." 

A  similar  fate  also  awaited  John  Douch,  Rector 
of  Stalbridge  in  Dorsetshire.  He  himself  and  his 
wife  and  children  were  "  roughly  driven  from  their 
house  by  a  troop  of  horse,  who  plundered  them 
both  within  door  and  without,  and  scarce  left  them 
a  bed  to  lie  on."  He  afterwards,  being  in  utter 
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necessity,  applied  to  his  usurping  successor,  one 
Fairclough,  for  his  "  Fifths,"  and  received  an 
answer  similar  to  that  which  had  heen  hestowed 
on  Mr.  Gooden  before-mentioned,  viz. :  "  that  he 
must  go  and  thrash  for  his  living." 

Thomas  Jones,  M.A.,  Eector  of  Offwell  in 
Devonshire,  was  another  sufferer  of  a  like  kind. 
He  was  a  most  loyal  subject  to  his  King,  which 
fact  was,  of  itself,  enough  to  place  him  under  the 
jealous  eye  and  keen  hatred  of  the  Parliament. 
Stedfastly  too  did  he  in  all  his  troubles  adhere  to 
the  Liturgy,  and  resolutely  did  he  remember  the 
appointed  holy-days  of  the  Church,  and  overlook 
those  required  by  the  Parliament.  It  is  not  sur 
prising,  therefore,  that  he  should  suffer  great  and 
repeated  persecutions  in  those  factious  times. 
More  than  once,  or  twice,  or  thrice,  was  his  house 
plundered  by  parliamentary  troops,  and  his  family 
put  to  great  suffering,  and  his  property,  goods, 
books,  furniture,  carried  off  or  damaged.  At 
length  seeing  no  hope  of  peace,  and  scarcely  of 
life,  in  England,  he  retired  to  Kotterdam,  leaving 
his  wife  and  children  to  procure  what  portion  they 
could  of  his  "  Fifths."  But  on  application  to  the 
new  intruder  on  his  old  benefice  of  Offwell,  she 
was  told  that  her  husband  was  one  of  the  "  Rot- 
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terdam  rogues,"  and  probably  not  alive,  and  that 
there  were  no  "  Fifths,"  or  any  other  portion  for 
her.  It  is  added  by  Walker,  in  his  account  of 
Jones,  that  "  he  was  a  man  of  good  learning,  a 
very  good  preacher,  kept  a  large  and  hospitable 
house,  was  very  charitable  to  the  poor,  mightily 
beloved  by  his  neighbours,  and  greatly  respected 
by  the  clergy  and  gentry,  being  also  very  zealous 
and  industrious  in  the  service  of  his  majesty." 

Of  the  many  tricks  and  delusions  which  the 
interlopers  into  benefices  resorted  to,  with  the 
view  of  evading  the  payment  of  "  Fifths  "  to  the 
ejected  incumbents,  that  which  is  recorded  of  one 
Elford,  who  had  surreptitiously  got  possession  of 
the  living  of  West  Monckton  from  the  hands  of 
Dr.  William  Locket,  the  legitimate  rector,  is  very 
remarkable,  and  shows  the  canting,  Jesuitical 
spirit  which  so  much  distinguished  the  Puritanical 
agitators  of  these  times. 

When  Dr.  Locket,  after  being  reduced  by  the 
sequestration  of  his  preferment  to  great  poverty, 
applied  to  Elford  for  his  "  Fifths," — "  You  are 
not  alive,"  said  Elford.  "  I  am  here  in  person," 
said  Locket.  "  But  you  are  dead,"  said  Elford, 
"  in  trespasses  and  sins,  and  so  I  have  nothing 
for  you." 
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The  case  of  George  Pierce,  M.A.,  Eector  of  the 
Pit  portion  of  Tiverton,  should  not  be  passed  over 
in  this  sad  catalogue.  Mr.  Pierce  was  ejected  from 
his  living  on  the  sole  and  avowed  ground  of  his 
disaffection  to  the  Parliament.  He  was  charged 
with  no  negligence  or  wrong  whatever  in  his  cleri 
cal  or  moral  character.  But  he  had  made  a  witty 
and  stinging  observation  of  the  general  conduct  of 
Parliament  in  regard  to  their  pretended  reforma 
tion  of  the  Church,  which,  no  doubt,  brought 
upon  him  their  vindictive  proceedings.  Pierce 
had  said,  that  "  the  Parliament  had  deformed  and 
not  reformed  religion,"  and  that  their  destructive 
and  outrageous  conduct  was  only  "  like  the  clum 
siness  of  an  unskilful  barber,  who  instead  of 
taking  off  the  loose  hairs,  let  out  the  blood." 
Eidicule,  when  cleverly  handled,  is  a  very  goading 
and  poignant  weapon.  The  Parliament  could  not 
well  brook  such  an  exposure.  Pierce  therefore 
became  a  marked  man.  Persecution  unsparingly 
awaited  him.  Thrice  was  his  house  plundered, 
and  his  own  person,  with  his  wife  and  children, 
abused  and  outraged.  They  were  for  many  years 
reduced  to  great  necessity;  and  although  one 
Chisul,  the  unconscionable  usurper  of  his  benefice, 
retained  it  for  fourteen  years,  yet  not  one  shilling 
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of  the  "  Fifths  "  would  he  ever  bestow  upon  the 
sequestered  and  destitute  clergyman.  This  "  godly 
minister,"  as  Chisul  was  then  called,  was  the  son 
of  a  tailor  in  Kent,  and  had  been  the  tapster  or 
drawer  at  a  public  house  in  Kensington — no  in 
accurate  picture  this  of  the  general  character  and 
position  of  those  blind  and  self- sufficient  fanatics, 
whose  labours  at  this  period  were  thought  com 
petent  to  reform  the  Anglican  Church,  and  to 
erect  the  kingdom  of  Christ  in  the  nation  !  Of 
Dr.  Pierce  we  find  this  honourable  account  in 
Walker's  book :  "  He  was  a  person  of  singular 
diligence  and  industry  in  the  ministry — a  man  of 
great  temperance  and  sobriety — a  great  benefactor 
to  the  poor,  leaving  some  of  them  an  annual  sti 
pend  for  their  lives." 

So  far,  then,  we  see  with  what  portion  of 
honesty  and  good  faith  the  orthodox;  loyal,  and 
and  legitimate  clergy  of  these  disordered  times 
were  treated.  It  is  clear,  that  nothing  could  be 
more  hollow  and  delusive  than  the  prospects  which 
the  Parliament  pretended  to  hold  out  to  them 
in  their  necessities — nothing  could  be  more  Jesu 
itical  than  the  Parliament's  promises,  nothing 
more  loose  and  inefficient  than  their  ordinances, 
when  put  forth  under  any  pretence  of  friendly  or 
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charitable  feeling  towards  the  ministers  or  friends 
of  the  Anglican  Church.  The  ordinance  about 
the  "  Fifths  "  was  a  mere  piece  of  chicanery,  "  not 
one-fifth  of  the  clergy"  (as  Walker  says)  "having 
ever  received  any  at  all ;  and  consequently  four 
times  more  going  without  them,  than  with  them." 
Now,  we  may  ask,  what  heavier  inflictions,  both 
moral  and  personal,  could  have  been  imposed 
upon  the  clergy  had  they  been  guilty  of  flagrant 
crimes  or  atrocious  iniquities?  The  virulent, 
teeth-gnashing  spirit  against  the  Church,  exhi 
bited  in  almost  every  sentiment  of  the  Covenant, 
gave,  no  doubt,  the  most  vigorous  encouragement 
to  those,  who  might  be  predisposed,  from  grovel 
ling  interest,  or  from  party  malignity,  or  the 
love  of  mischief,  to  plunder  or  maltreat  her.  The 
Covenant  blew  the  trumpet  of  slaughter  and  per 
secution,  and  to  render  it  still  more  galling  and 
insulting  to  the  Establishment  itself,  an  order 
was  issued  by  the  Parliament,  that  copies  of  the 
Covenant  should  be  hung  up  in  all  parish 
churches ;  the  ten  commandments,  creed,  and 
Lord's  prayer,  having,  in  many  places,  been  re 
moved  to  make  room  for  it.  Committees  also 
were  appointed  in  every  county  and  district  for 
the  express  purpose  of  watching  narrowly  every 
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individual,  especially  among  the  clergy,  who 
might  refuse  to  take  the  Covenant.  Their  names 
were  afterwards  reported  to  Parliament.  They  of 
course  thus  became  marked  men,  and  whatever 
incumbent  might  be  among  them,  ejectment  from 
his  living,  or  some  other  equally  arbitrary  and 
oppressive  fate,  was  sure  to  await  him.  Dr. 
Heylin's  account  of  these  things  is  very  striking, 
even  after  allowance  be  made  (and  great  allowance 
should  be  made)  for  the  deep-rooted  repugnance 
in  his  mind  to  the  Puritanical  Faction.  "  The 
terror,"  he  says,  "of  this  Covenant,  and  the 
severe  penalty  imposed  on  those  who  refused  it, 
compelled  great  numbers  of  the  clergy  to  forsake 
their  benefices,  and  to  betake  themselves  to  such 
towns  and  garrisons  as  were  kept  under  the  com 
mand  of  his  Majesty's  forces.  Their  vacant 
livings  were  in  part  supplied  by  such  Presbyteri 
ans  as  formerly  had  lived  as  lecturers,  or  trencher- 
chaplains,  or  else  bestowed  upon  such  zealots  as 
flocked  from  Scotland  or  New  England ;  but 
finding  the  deserted  benefices  not  proportionable 
to  so  great  a  multitude,  they  compelled  many  of 
the  clergy  to  forsake  their  houses,  that  so  they 
might  avoid  imprisonment  or  some  worse  cala 
mity." 
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It  does  not  appear  then,  from  concurrent  testi 
mony  derived  from  other  and  unquestionable 
sources,  that  Heylin,  with  all  his  church  attach 
ments  and  his  bitterness  against  Puritanism,  has 
here  coloured  his  picture  too  highly  ;  nor  should 
we  be  even  saying  too  much  by  adding,  that  the 
miseries  of  the  Church  and  her  clergy  seem  to  be 
now  consummated  by  the  melancholy  effects 
which  arose  in  every  corner  of  the  kingdom  from 
the  operation  of  the  Covenant. 

Probably,  indeed,  it  was  not  a  misery  without 
inward  and  sustaining  consolation  to  those  who 
had  to  bear  it.  The  clergy  might,  in  general,  be 
suffering  deeply,  both  in  their  livelihood  and 
liberty,  yet  they  had  an  honest,  honourable, 
acquitting  conscience  left,  telling  them  that 
they  were  suffering  all  these  things,  sooner  than 
forsake,  or  subvert  from  her  very  foundation, 
as  the  fanatical  agitators  were  now  doing,  that 
blessed  Church  which  they  well  knew  had  been 
erected,  in  all  its  doctrines,  rites,  and  govern 
ment  by  the  Apostles,  Jesus  Christ  being 
Himself  the  chief  corner-stone.  To  this  righte 
ous  cause  the  legitimate  clergy  in  these  trying 
times,  did,  with  but  comparatively  few  exceptions, 
uprightly  and  nobly  attach  themselves. 
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CHAPTER  VII. 


The  two  Universities,  Oxford  and  Cambridge — Errors  in 
the  conduct  of  some  of  the  Governors  and  Ministers  of  the 
Church — The  usurpation  by  the  Faction  of  University  appoint 
ments,  and  the  expulsion  of  the  legitimate  possessors. 


THE  unrelenting  persecution  which  was  now 
levelled  against  the  Church  of  England  and  her 
clergy,  and  the  privations  which  they  had  in  con 
sequence  to  endure,  were  hy  no  means  confined  to 
the  episcopal  order,  or  to  Cathedral  institutions, 
or  to  parochial  incumhents  and  their  Churches. 
The  two  venerable  Universities,  Oxford  and  Cam 
bridge,  had  to  contend  against  similar  encroach 
ments  and  visitations.  From  these  two  celebrated 
seats  of  learning  emanated  certain  pure  streams  of 
political  loyalty,  theological  orthodoxy,  and  church 
affections.  So  long  as  these  fountains  were  to  be 
left  unrestrained  and  unmodified,  so  long  the  work 
of  ecclesiastical  demolition  would  have  very  for 
midable  obstacles  to  contend  with. 
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In  the  plenitude,  therefore,  of  its  power,  the 
Parliament  did  not  omit  to  aim  many  a  rude  and 
crashing  hlow  at  the  two  Universities.  Unfor 
tunately  for  Cambridge,  that  city  had  already  in 
the  very  beginning  of  the  rebellion  fallen  into 
their  grasp.  Certain  parliamentary  troops  kept 
it  in  subjugation;  which,  of  course,  gave  the  Puri 
tanical  Faction  the  greater  facility  for  carrying 
on  their  ruinous  projects  against  the  regulations 
and  laws  of  the  University  itself.  Keligious 
teachers  and  ministers,  self-elected  and  self- 
approved,  were  to  be  found  pretty  plentifully  dis 
persed  in  both  the  army  and  the  Parliament, 
insomuch  that  each  class  began  to  fancy  them 
selves  equally  competent  to  direct  measures  for 
reformation,  whether  in  the  Universities  or  in  the 
Church.  From  such  reformers,  so  puffed  up  with 
vain-glory  and  self-confidence,  it  is  not  reasonable 
to  expect  that  their  operations  would  be  qualified 
by  either  wisdom,  justice,  or  charity.  The  army, 
therefore,  being  now  masters  of  the  town  of  Cam 
bridge,  had  taken  in  hand  to  reform  the  University 
by  their  own  power,  and  upon  their  own  indepen- 
dant  suggestions — and  this  too  was  undertaken  in 
the  very  teeth  of  an  ordinance  of  Parliament 
which,  at  the  beginning  of  the  rebellion,  but  pro- 
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bably  under  a  mere  pretence  of  regard  for  the 
University,  had  ordered  that  "  no  person  or  persons 
should  commit  any  outrage  on  any  of  the  Colleges, 
schools,  libraries,  or  public  bodies  of  the  Univer 
sity  of  Cambridge."  But  the  loyalty  towards  the 
persecuted  King,  which  that  University  had  openly 
and  stedfastly  displayed,  was  too  bitter  a  pill  for 
the  army  of  the  Parliament  to  swallow  without 
malicious  and  vindictive  requital.  Cromwell  too 
himself  was  at  this  time  member  for  Cambridge, 
and  having  been  placed  in  command  over  a  certain 
portion  of  the  army,  was  despatched  to  the  town 
to  enforce  certain  heavy  restrictions  upon  the 
Colleges,  students,  and  public  functionaries  there. 
Too  willingly  was  this  order  obeyed — too  licen 
tiously  was  the  now  unbridled  power  of  the  army 
exercised  on  this  momentous  occasion.  Cromwell 
and  his  colleagues  seem  to  have  indulged  a  wanton 
and  savage  revenge  on  the  University  for  their 
unvarying  adherence  to  both  the  King  and  the 
Church  in  these  days  of  their  calamity.  "  In  ful 
filment  of  these  wicked  purposes,"  (says  Walker,) 
"  he  surrounds  several  of  the  Colleges,  while  they 
were  at  their  devotions  in  their  several  chapels," 
lays  violent  hands  on  the  Doctors,  Professors, 
and  Heads  of  Houses,  "  and  without  scruple  dis- 
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patches  them  as  prisoners  to  London.  The  Col 
leges  themselves  are  then  turned  into  fortifications, 
or  pretended  to  be  so  used — the  students  and 
officers  are  detained  as  in  prison  there,  and  for 
near  two  years  together  the  profanations,  violence, 
and  outrage  done  to  their  chapels,  colleges,  and 
persons,  by  the  uncontrouled  fury  of  rude  Puri 
tanical  soldiers,  were  matter  of  unspeakable  grief 
to  any  one  that  considered  it."  Men  so  elate  with 
power,  however  ill- acquired,  as  the  Parliament 
army  now  were,  and  with  minds  so  inflamed  and 
bewildered  by  the  infatuations  of  fanaticism,  could 
not  well  be  expected  to  pursue  a  course  inconsis 
tent  with  the  furious  spirit  they  had  imbibed.  A 
right  Christian  principle  was  not  to  be  looked  for. 
The  contest  therefore  on  the  present  occasion,  as 
was  the  case  indeed  throughout  the  whole  bitter 
persecution  against  the  Anglican  Church,  was  a 
contest  between  furious  and  arrogant  bigotry  on 
the  one  side,  and  legitimate  rights,  established 
order,  and  Catholic  verities  on  the  other. 

In  most  quarrels,  especially  when  they  ran 
high,  the  general  aphorism  is,  that  there  are  faults 
on  both  sides.  And  so  it  may  have  been  perhaps 
in  the  quarrel  which,  in  these  tempestuous  times, 
so  embittered  the  peace  and  the  rights  of  the 
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Church  of  England.  The  perverse  and  undis- 
criminating  zealot  accused  her  of  still  retaining 
certain  features  and  associations  of  Popery,  whilst 
she,  on  her  part,  as  honestly  and  utterly  repudiated 
every  disposition  towards  that  corrupt  and  idola 
trous  system.  The  sound  doctrine  and  Catholic 
usages  of  the  primitive  and  apostolical  Church, 
unmixed  with  any  of  the  subsequent  innovations 
of  Popery,  formed  the  hasis  upon  which  she  rested 
her  claims  to  the  nation's  confidence  and  affection. 
It  is  true  that  upon  some  occasions  the  Church  of 
England  had,  in  the  times  we  are  now  speaking 
of,  too  much  reason  to  lament  the  licentious  and 
inconsistent  conduct  of  some  of  her  own  people 
and  ministers — some,  who  might  greatly  misuse 
their  power,  or  pervert  and  neglect  their  sacred 
functions.  The  open  encouragement,  for  instance, 
which  certain  ardent,  but  intemperate  and  injudi 
cious  friends  of  the  Church  had  given  to  that  most 
unseemly  and  mischievous  publication  called  the 
"  Book  of  Sports,"  sanctioning  the  grossest  profa 
nations  of  the  Lord's-Day,  was  surely  a  legitimate 
ground  of  complaint  and  dissatisfaction  with  many 
serious  thinking  persons.  The  Church  herself,  of 
course,  never  contemplated  such  profanations,  and 
therefore  the  obli quy  of  proposing  and  sanctioning 
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such  misdoings  should  rather  have  fallen  on  the 
misguided  and  ungracious  authors  of  them,  than 
upon  the  Church.  Her  real  intrinsic  purity  was  in 
no  way  lessened  by  it.  She  was  still,  in  spirit, 
principle,  and  constitution,  the  same  Catholic 
Eeformed  and  Protestant  Church.  Still  was  she, 
as  her  Liturgy,  Articles,  and  Homilies  clearly 
show,  purged  of  all  Popish  and  superstitious  ten 
dencies.  Still  she  spoke  only  the  language  of 
sound  doctrine  and  Catholic  truth.  Still  she 
breathed  the  spirit  of  Christian  charity  and  for 
bearance.  So  that,  in  fact,  the  faults  on  the  side 
of  the  Church,  were  faults  rather  of  certain  of  her 
injudicious,  unfaithful,  and  unrestrained  members, 
than  of  her  real  self;  and  when  compared  with 
her  manifold  excellences  and  usefulness,  her  very 
faults,  if  she  had  any,  were  as  mere  hairs  in  the 
balance.  The  rabid  persecution,  therefore,  which 
the  Faction  now  waged  against  her  would  appear 
to  be  utterly  without  excuse,  there  being  on  their 
side  immeasurably  greater  blame  in  spirit  and 
in  operation  than  could,  in  any  fairness,  be  alleged 
against  the  Church. 

If  faults,  then,  really  did  exist  on  both  sides, 
how  light  and  venial  will  those  of  the  Church 
appear,  in  comparison  with  those  of  her  rancour- 
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ous  and  schismatical  antagonist.  So  that  we  are 
not  to  be  surprised  that  a  Faction,  moved  hy  so 
sour  and  invidious  a  spirit,  should  unscrupulously 
break  through  all  statutes,  usages  and  rights  of  the 
Universities,  in  order  to  forward  their  mad  career, 
and  fulfil  their  own  unconscionable  projects.  It 
is  recorded  (for  instance)  of  the  Margaret  Profes 
sor,  that  he  was,  at  the  instigation  of  some  of 
Cromwell's  soldiers,  most  insultingly  mobbed  in 
the  market  place,  as  he  was  proceeding,  according 
to  the  statutes,  to  preach  ad  clerum  at  St.  Mary's. 
He  pleaded  that  "  it  was  an  University  exercise 
to  be,  by  statute,  performed  in  Latin."  But  this 
plea  tended  only  to  increase  the  insolent  fury  of 
the  soldiers.  They  would  have  no  Latin  orations. 
They  threatened  to  tear  away  the  hoods  and 
gowns  of  the  graduates ;  and  in  the  very  presence 
of  Cromwell  himself,  they  tore  the  Book  of 
Common  Prayer  in  pieces.  So  little  were  these 
revolting  and  popular  violences  repressed  or  even 
checked  by  those  who  held  the  reins  of  power,  and 
called  themselves  "  godly  reformers." 

There  was  published  also  at  this  time  a  book, 
called  "  Querela  Cantabrigiensis,"  written  by  some 
of  the  real  sufferers  under  these  atrocious  rulers. 
The  picture  there  exhibited  of  the  state  of  things 
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is  perhaps  painted  in  deeper  colours  than  the 
reality  might  warrant;  and  may  moreover  abound 
in  that  virulent  coarseness  of  language,  which  it 
was  too  much  the  fashion  in  those  times  for  one 
party  to  handy  towards  the  other.  Some  allow 
ances,  therefore,  must  be  made  for  the  indignant 
and  excited  feelings  of  those  whose  rights,  privi 
leges,  and  characters  had  been  so  savagely  tram 
pled  upon  and  outraged.  But  even  with  all  due 
allowances  of  that  kind,  there  yet  remains  quite 
enough  to  convey  to  us  no  inadequate  idea  of  the 
enormities  committed  in  this  University  by  these 
furious  and  despotic  reformers.  No  opportunity 
was  lost,  where  wanton  mischief  could  be  done. 
Walks,  orchards,  woods,  groves,  the  classic  orna 
ments  and  associations  of  many  colleges,  were 
unsparingly  demolished,  partly  for  malice,  and 
partly  for  plunder's  sake.  The  occupiers  and 
owners  of  St.  John's  College  were  driven  from 
their  abodes,  and  denied  any  possession  of  them 
for  many  months  afterwards;  and  the  fine  old 
court  of  that  venerable  fabric  was  converted  into 
a  prison  for  many  of  the  king's  loyal  subjects. 
Even  the  monuments  for  the  dead,  and  the  con 
secrated  chapels  of  Colleges,  became  alike  indis 
criminately  subject  to  the  demolishing  and  bar- 
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barous  hands  of  Cromwell's  reforming  soldiers. 
William  Dowsing,  the  notorious  Iconoclast,  made 
sad  havoc  at  Cambridge.  With  savage  eagerness 
would  he  have  laid  his  merciless  hands  on  the  fine 
painted  windows  of  King's  College  Chapel,  and 
have  carried  on  the  same  work  in  other  Colleges, 
where  any  sacred  symbols  or  embellishments 
might  have  been  preserved — but  in  these  barbari 
ties,  though  in  many  others  he  had  more  success, 
he  was  fortunately  interrupted. 

As  they  regarded  the  University  of  Cambridge, 
however,  those  enormities  were  only  the  begin 
ning,  or  but  a  small  portion,  of  troubles.  The 
spoliation  of  buildings,  the  subversion  of  statutes, 
and  the  personal  privation  of  the  College  mem 
bers,  were  far  from  enough  to  satisfy  the  graspings 
of  the  Faction.  The  revenues  of  the  University 
were  yet  to  be  seized,  and  turned  to  the  account 
of  these  mad  spoilers.  Measures  were  at  length 
taken  for  this  purpose. 

There  was  an  Earl  of  Manchester  (Edward 
Montague,  2nd  Earl)  who  had  joined  himself  to  the 
interest  of  the  Parliament,  and  became  a  conspicu 
ous  promoter  of  all  their  designs.  He  was  the 
person  appointed  to  superintend  the  receiving  and 
dispensing  of  the  revenues  of  the  Cambridge  Col- 
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leges;  being  also  invested  with  an  equally  invidious 
power,  viz. :  that  of  removing,  at  his  pleasure,  any 
"  scandalous  minister "  in  the  seven  associated 
counties,  of  which  Cambridge  was  one.  The 
reasons  alleged  for  adopting  this  course  is  another 
among  the  manifold  evidences  iof  the  thoroughly 
blind  and  perverted  spirit  which  governed  both 
Parliament  and  army  at  this  period.  It  set  forth, 
that  "  the  service  of  the  Parliament  was  greatly  re 
tarded,  the  enemy  strengthened,  the  people's  souls 
starved,  and  their  minds  diverted  from  God's 
cause,  by  the  idle,  ill-affected,  and  scandalous 
clergy  of  the  University  of  Cambridge ; " — that  all 
who  can  give  evidence  against  such  scandalous 
ministers,  whether  they  be  Provosts,  Masters,  or 
Fellows  of  Colleges,  or  other  members  of  that 
University,  shall  proceed  to  the  Committee  of  the 
Earl  of  Manchester,  who  is  empowered  to  eject 
such  as  he  shall  see  fit,  to  sequester  their  estates, 
means,  and  revenues,  and  to  place  other  persons 
in  their  stead,  and  "  to  administer  the  covenant 
to  all  such  as  are  ready  to  take  it." 

There  was  probably  no  equivocation  in  this 
ordinance,  which  is  the  best  we  can  say  of  it. 
The  demolishing,  "  radical  "  spirit  (to  use  the 
slang  of  the  nineteenth  century)  which  it  displays 
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is  too  undisguised  to  be  disputed ;  and  few  will 
now  refuse  to  assent  to  the  observation  which  the 
"  Querela  Cantabrigiensis  "  makes  on  this  explo 
sion,  viz. :  that  "  it  was  an  attempt  at  least  to 
propagate,  if  not  to  invent,  a  new  religion;"  and 
"  because  they  could  not  make  the  University  of 
Cambridge  rebel,  they  determined  to  make  a 
rebellious  University  at  Cambridge."  It  is  quite 
clear  that  the  Earl  of  Manchester  was  invested  by 
the  Parliament  and  the  Committee  of  Eeligion 
with  almost  unlimited  powers  on  this  occasion; 
and  it  seems  equally  true  that  he  exercised  them 
with  any  thing  but  moderation  or  charity.  In 
some  cases  he  appears  to  have  acted  greatly  beyond 
his  orders,  but  in  a  spirit  so  congenial  with  the 
views  and  wishes  of  the  Faction,  that  no  fault  was 
found  with  his  disobedience  or  his  excesses.  By 
his  own  personal  warrant  or  ordinance  he  requires 
certain  members  and  heads  of  Colleges  to  appear 
before  him  to  answer  certain  enquiries  into  their 
statutes,  laws,  regulations,  possessions,  revenues, 
&c.  But  finding  these  loyal  and  honourable  per 
sons  not  quite  so  complying  as  he  expected,  he, 
at  once,  ejects  sixty-five  fellows  from  their  respec 
tive  Colleges  and  fellowships,  orders  their  names 
to  be  erased  from  the  butteries,  and  sets  apart 
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their  revenues  to  be  reserved  for  their  more  com 
plying  and  Puritanical  successors.  Nor  was  it  in 
all  cases  for  disobeying  the  Earl's  personal  war 
rant  that  many  members  of  Colleges  were  expelled. 
Various  allegations,  most  unfounded,  most  frivo 
lous  and  wicked,  were  invented  and  laid  against 
them,  just  enough  to  give  colour  to  some  order 
for  their  expulsion. 

Dr.  Cosins  of  Peter  House,  was  charged  with 
"  opposing  the  proceedings  of  Parliament,  and 
with  other  scandalous  acts  in  the  University." 
It  is  almost  needless  to  explain  what  these  ex 
pressions  really  meant.  "  Opposing  the  pro 
ceedings  of  the  Parliament,"  was"  only  another 
way  of  saying,  that  Cosins  was  a  devoted  and 
loyal  subject  to  his  sovereign,  and  no  supporter 
of  illegal  and  usurped  authority.  Whilst  to  be 
charged  with  "  scandalous  acts  in  the  University," 
meant  only,  that  he  was  an  unflinching  friend  to 
all  her  legitimate  rights  and  privileges  ;  giving  at 
the  same  time  a  determined  opposition  to  those 
who  would  lawlessly  and  rudely  invade  them. 
Upon  this  ground  however — quite  sufficient  to  suit 
the  purpose  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester — Cosins, 
who  as  we  have  already  seen  in  a  former  chapter, 
occupied  an  eminent  position  for  piety,  learning, 
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and  moral  excellence  of  all  kinds,  was  finally  and 
peremptorily  dismissed  from  his  offices.  Other 
charges,  differing  chiefly  in  terms,  not  in  spirit, 
were  brought  forward  against  the  heads  of  houses, 
tutors,  and  fellows,  and  especially  that  of  their 
refusing  to  take  the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 
This  last,  it  may  be  easily  believed,  was  a  most 
fruitful  source  of  gain  to  the  Faction,  as  well  as  of 
loss  and  suffering  to  the  clergy,  whether  parochial 
or  collegiate.  It  was  a  test  at  which  a  vast  por 
tion  of  the  clergy  revolted,  and  which  consequently 
created  many  a  vacancy  in  their  legitimate  pos 
sessions,  leaving  such  possessions  open  to  the 
accession  of  many  an  unfit  and  ill-conditioned 
successor. 

As  to  the  numbers  of  the  ejected  clergy 
from  the  University  of  Cambridge,  it  is  not  pre 
tended  to  be  ascertained  with  accuracy.  That  it 
amounted  to  many  hundreds,  is  quite  beyond 
dispute,  and  that  these  ejectments  were  all  accom 
plished  in  a  sort  of  wholesale  and  uncompromising 
way  by  the  Earl  of  Manchester,  and  with  a  dis 
patch  as  to  time  which  admitted  of  no  longer 
delay  than  a  few  weeks  in  many  cases,  we  may 
easily  understand,  when  we  remember  the  peculiar 
subjugation,  both  in  a  military  and  political  sense, 
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to  which  the  whole  town  and  population  of  Cam 
bridge  was  now  reduced.  This  Earl  of  Man 
chester,  indeed,  showed  himself  to  be  a  most 
vigilant  and  determined  agent  of  the  Parliament 
on  this  occasion,  and  dealt  out  his  demolishing 
measures  towards  the  oppressed  University  of 
Cambridge  with  unsparing  severity  and  tyranny. 

There  was,  however,  yet  a  further  work  to  be 
done  before  their  object  could  be  finally  accom 
plished.  The  vacancies  occasioned  by  the  mani 
fold  expulsions  were  yet  to  be  supplied  by  men  of 
a  spirit  more  congenial  with  the  Parliament's 
temper  and  wishes.  In  this  work  also  the  Earl 
of  Manchester  took  a  leading  part;  and  it  might 
be  almost  said,  that  he  had  it  for  a  time  all  his 
own  way.  Many  debates  indeed  occurred  in  both 
Houses  of  Parliament,  and  many  Committees 
were  formed  on  the  question  of  Reform  in  the 
University  of  Cambridge.  But  all  was  done  in 
the  same  spirit  of  hatred  to  every  thing  prelatical, 
ecclesiastical,  and  monarchical,  which  had  directed 
the  measures  of  demolition  and  expulsion  already 
described.  In  the  choice  of  University  officers, 
Professors,  Fellows,  and  Heads  of  Houses,  fitness 
was  not  otherwise  considered,  than  how  far  the 
party  destined  for  the  office  might,  or  might  not, 
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be  friendly  to  the  "blessed  Parliament,"  and 
ready,  or  not  ready,  to  succumb  to  the  solemn 
league  and  covenant.  Men  therefore  of  low  and 
vulgar  habits,  of  mean  capacities,  and  meaner 
learning,  and  especially  of  fanatical  and  irregular 
sentiments  in  religion,  were  unceremoniously  ob 
truded  into  offices  and  positions  of  high  and 
sacred  responsibility.  The  important  uses  and 
objects  of  the  Universities  were,  of  course,  greatly 
impaired  by  such  unseemly  doings,  and  many 
years  elapsed  before  a  better  and  more  rightful 
order  of  things  could  be  restored. 

It  had  turned  out  that  the  sister  University  at 
Oxford  had  rather  a  shorter  measure  of  suffering 
than  that  at  Cambridge — a  circumstance  which  was 
to  be  attributed,  not  to  any  fairer  dealings,  or  more 
indulgent  treatment  she  received  at  the  hands  of 
the  Faction,  but  to  the  fortunate  event  (if  it  really 
were  fortunate)  of  her  being  so  long  under  the 
protection  of  the  King's  troops,  and  the  loyal 
party  who  so  nobly  defended  his  cause.  Thus 
protected  and  strengthened,  the  Parliament  could, 
of  course,  have  but  small  opportunity  of  exercising 
its  baneful  influence,  or  carrying  on  its  ruinous 
operations  in  that  University ;  and  so  long  as  that 
protection  could  be  maintained,  the  privileges, 
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rights,  statutes,  and  possessions  of  Oxford  would 
continue  uninvaded. 

In  1647,  however,  the  scales  began  to  turn. 
Long  had  a  rebellious  portion  of  the  citizens  of 
Oxford  harassed  the  University  by  their  scur 
rilities  and  abuse.  These  persons,  friends  of  the 
"  blessed  Parliament,"  were  ever  awake  and  active 
in  their  mischievous  pursuits,  and  were  frequently 
the  instruments  of  annoyance  and  disturbance  to 
the  collegiate  scholars  and  functionaries.  At 
length  the  unhappy  day  arrived  when  the  loyal 
protectors  of  the  University  were  compelled  to 
withdraw  their  forces,  and  although  the  very 
Colleges  themselves  maintained  for  many  months 
a  siege  against  the  Parliament's  army,  yet  the  latter 
were  at  length  triumphant — and  now,  the  doors  of 
persecution  and  vengeance  being  flung  wide  open, 
the  Parliament  and  its  Committee  of  Religion  soon 
began  to  exercise  their  tender  mercies  over  their 
new  victims.  As  at  Cambridge,  the  same  sort  of 
game  was  also  played  here,  the  same  Earl  of 
Manchester  was  the  chief  directing  agent,  and  the 
same  transgressions  as  were  alleged  against  that, 
were  now  alleged  against  this  University,  viz : 
stubborn,  unqualified  loyalty  to  the  King,  stedfast 
attachment  to  the  Church,  and  undisguised  hos 
tility  to  the  schismatical  and  factious  Parliament ! 
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Oxford,  therefore,  now  that  the  day  of  the 
enemy's  uncontrolled  power  arrives,  has  at  length 
to  witness  a  consummation  of  indignities  and  op 
pression.  As  a  first  step  to  reduce  her  to  a  level 
with  the  views  and  principles  of  the  now  prevailing 
Faction,  the  Parliament  send  down  seven  "  Divines" 
(as  they  were  called),  in  the  character  of  inquisi 
torial  visitors,  and  with  the  intention  of  making  a 
representation  of  such  individuals  belonging  to  the 
University,  and  exercising  any  official  duty  therein, 
as  may  he  fit  to  he  classed  in  the  list  of  "  scanda 
lous  ministers,"  and  consequently  in  the  list  of  op 
ponents  to,  or  dissentients  from,  the  solemn  league 
and  covenant.  Any  one  of  these  seven  visitors 
had  the  privilege  granted  to  him  of,  at  any  time, 
taking  possession  of  the  University  pulpit  at 
St.  Mary's,  from  whence  they  were  wont  to  deliver 
out  their  long  rhapsodical  prayers,  followed  hy 
extemporary  sermons  or  harangues,  of  which  the 
ever  prevailing  subject  was,  the  doings  of  the 
"  blessed  Parliament,"  and  the  abominations  of  the 
Church  and  the  Universities.  Language  was,  as 
it  might  seem,  inexhaustible  in  praise  of  the  one, 
as  well  as  in  abuse  and  reprobation  of  the  other. 
Nor  were  these  violent  and  mischievous  declama 
tions  entirely  fruitless  of  the  objects  they  had  in 
view.  "  Great  numbers,"  (as  Walker  tells  us,) 
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"  especially  of  the  meaner  sort,"  being  deluded  by 
them  into  an  acknowledgment  of  repentance  for 
having  taken  up  arms  in  defence  of  the  King  and 
the  Church ;  and  into  a  ready  disposition  to  take 
the  solemn  league  and  covenant. 

These  seven  "  Divines/'  therefore,  in  their 
capacities  both  as  appointed  visitors  to  the  Uni 
versity,  and  as  authorised  preachers  also  under 
the  Parliament's  sanction,  made  it  their  first  and 
express  business  to  prepare  the  way  for  measures 
still  more  arbitrary  and  destructive.  A  larger 
commission  was  formed,  empowered  to  examine 
minutely  into  all  the  statutes,  usages,  and  rights 
of  the  University,  with  a  view  to  an  entire  re 
modelling  the  institution  altogether,  or  in  other 
words,  expelling  all  the  loyal  and  legitimate  mem 
bers  and  officers  in  it,  and  substituting  those  who 
would  be  more  disposed  to  harass  and  demolish 
the  Church,  as  well  as  the  Monarchy.  This  new 
and  enlarged  commission,  however,  found  their 
work  not  quite  so  surmountable  as  they  had 
anticipated.  The  Heads  of  Houses,  and  other 
principal  members  of  the  University,  were  found 
to  be  of  too  upright  and  independant  a  spirit,  to 
submit  quietly  to  the  busy  and  impertinent  ex 
amination  which  these  visitors  and  commissioners 
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thought  proper  to  demand  of  them.     They  met  in 
convocation  to  discuss  the  question — what  answer, 
if  any,   should  be  returned  to   the  inquisitors, 
respecting   the    league    and    covenant,   and   the 
Directory.     The  convocation  was,  with  one  excep 
tion  only,  unanimous,  and  the  demands  of  the 
pseudo- visitors  were  rejected — so  that  there  was 
to  he  found  in  the  University  of  Oxford  only  one 
single  person  who,  in   the  very  midst  of  such 
imminent  perils  and  insults  as  then  surrounded 
them,  could  be  persuaded  to  desert  his  duty  and 
his  allegiance.     In  many  cases,  however,  the  an 
swer  of  a  good  and  honest  conscience  was  almost 
the  only  consolation  left  to  him  who  had  acted  the 
nobler  part;   for  the  power  of  ejectment  was  now 
lodged  so   completely  within   the   grasp  of  the 
Parliament,  that  no  scruples  were  made  in  dismis 
sing  any  head  of  a  college,  fellow,  professor,  or 
other  functionary,  who  might  stand  in  any  way 
opposed   to  the  Parliament's  projects  or  views. 
Character,  learning,  piety,  were  of  no  weight  in 
the  eyes  of  that  ill-conditioned  tribunal,  to  preserve 
the  possessor  of  those  qualities  in  the  legitimate 
enjoyment  of  his  rights  and  privileges. 

One  of  the  first,  if  not  the  very  first  victim  of  the 
malicious  power  now  exercised  by  this  large  com- 
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mission  of  visitors,  was  Mr.  Wightwick,  the  Master 
of  Pembroke  College.  He  had  given  great  offence 
to  these  rude  and  unceremonious  intruders,  by 
openly  deriding  the  commission  under  which  they 
acted.  He  denied  its  genuineness  and  authority, 
and  wished  to  wait  on  his  Majesty  himself  to 
ascertain  the  truth  of  the  matter;  because  (as 
Mr.  Wightwick  said),  if  it  had  been  issued  contrary 
to  the  King's  intentions,  he  would,  by  no  means, 
submit  to  it,  under  pain  of  falsifying  the  oaths  he 
had  taken  to  his  Majesty,  the  University,  and  his 
own  College.  There  were  some  home  thrusts  in 
this  answer  of  the  Master  of  Pembroke,  which 
the  pretended  visitors  could  not  bear.  The  raillery 
was  too  much  for  their  pride,  and  the  consequence 
was  the  immediate  expulsion  of  Mr.  Wightwick 
from  his  Mastership.  This,  however,  was  a  stretch 
of  power  and  authority  exercised  by  the  Par 
liament  and  its  agents,  to  which  the  University 
would  not  calmly  submit.  The  Proctors,  in  the 
name  of  the  Vice- Chancellor  and  other  high 
functionaries,  publicly  protest  against  so  flagrant 
an  invasion  of  their  rights  and  possessions.  They 
openly  and  unscrupulously  repudiate  the  Parlia 
ment's  authority,  or  the  authority  of  its  domineer 
ing  visitors ;  and  they  make  public  proclamation, 
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that  they  acknowledge  no  visitor  but  the  King,  nor 
will  submit,  except  by  compulsion,  to  any  other 
visitation. 

The  career  of  an  insatiable  victor  is  seldom 
stopped  by  the  mere  remonstrances  or  sufferings 
of  those,  however  backed  by  justice  and  charity, 
who  may  be  brought  under  his  subjugation.     The 
proclamation,  therefore,  of  these  Proctors,  although 
it  might  speak  the  voice  of  the  whole  University, 
and  speak  the  language  of  sound  right  and  equity, 
was  respected  no  more  than  the  wailings  of  an 
infant.     The  Parliament,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
sister  University  at   Cambridge,  still  sanctioned 
the  Earl  of  Manchester  in  his  further  work  of 
destruction  and  expulsion.     Dr.  Fell,  the  Vice- 
Chancellor,  was  the  next  victim.     He  was  com- 
pulsorily  dismissed,  and  sent  prisoner  to  London 
by  order  of  the  Parliament,  and  by  the  execu 
tive  directions  of  the  Earl  of  Manchester.     The 
whole  University  protested  against  this  proceeding, 
and  for  a  considerable  time  held   out  in  their 
resistance  ;  the  Master  of  Trinity  having  honestly 
and  magnanimously  come  forward  as  the  legitimate 
Pro-Vice-Chancellor.     But  the  struggle  was  in 
vain.     It  was  might,  not  right,  which  now  settled 
all  University  matters.     Repeatedly,  and  under 
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colour  of  legitimate  authority,  were  the  Heads  of 
Houses,  Fellows,  and  Proctors,  summoned  hefore 
the  mock  visitors,  to  answer  certain  questions 
touching  their  statutes,  privileges,  and  rights. 
But  with  an  honest  intrepidity  of  spirit  these  sum 
monses  were  uniformly  rejected  on  the  just  and 
fair  ground,  that  the  powers  who  issued  them  were 
illegal,  and  possessed  no  rightful  authority.  At 
length,  the  University  of  Oxford  ohtained  leave 
to  he  heard  hefore  Parliament  hy  their  counsel, 
of  whom  the  ahle,  upright,  and  celehrated  Mr. 
Chute  (already  alluded  to  in  page  30)  was  one. 
Many  a  stout  hattle  was  now  fought  for  the 
University,  hy  the  eloquence  and  exertions  of  these 
intelligent  and  indefatigable  men ;  hut  nothing,  for 
the  present,  could  stand  against  the  influence  and 
tyranny  of  the  Parliament.  When  the  defence 
might  be  based,  as  it  always  really  was,  upon 
grounds  and  arguments  wholly  unanswerable  and 
rightful,  yet  it  was  soon  overpowered  by  that  now 
paramount  allegation  that,  whether  intrinsically 
just  or  unjust,  "  it  was  derogatory  to  the  dignity 
of  the  Parliament."  By  this  weapon,  the  Univer 
sity,  notwithstanding  her  magnanimous  resistance 
to  all  rebellion  and  invasion,  and  notwithstanding 
the  persevering  exertions  and  the  masterly  elo- 
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quence  of  her  counsel,  was  always  and  ultimately 
beaten  down. 

Dr.  Fell,  already  deposed  from  the  Vice- 
Chancellor's  chair,  was  now  also  dismissed  from 
the  Deanery  of  Christchurch — Dr.  Oliver,  from 
the  Presidency  of  Magdalen  College — Potter 
from  Trinity — Bayly,  from  St.  John's — Radclyfle, 
from  Brazen  Nose — with  many  others  from  their 
Fellowships  and  Canonries.  A  new  Chancellor, 
also,  was  appointed  by  the  Parliament,  viz :  the 
Earl  of  Pembroke,  a  violent  and  bitter  enemy  to 
both  Church  and  State,  and  one  who,  having  for 
merly  been  displaced  by  the  University,  bore  a 
"tyrannous  hatred"  against  it.  Under  such  a 
premier,  no  indulgence  could  be  looked  for ;  and 
he  soon  began  his  work  of  "reform,"  i.  e.  his 
work  of  expulsion,  oppression,  and  demolition, 
among  the  Colleges.  Additional  ejectments  and 
suppressions  followed  in  quick  succession,  till  an 
almost  entire  change  took  place,  in  persons,  places, 
usages,  rights,  and  privileges.  As  to  the  indi 
viduals  selected  to  succeed  in  their  several  offices 
the  former  legitimate  and  rightful  possessors,  it 
will  be  easily  understood  that  their  attachment  to 
the  principles  and  objects  of  the  "blessed  Parlia 
ment,"  together  with  their  hatred  of  the  monarchy 
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and  the  hierarchy,  were  the  first  recommendations 
— their  otherwise  fitness  for  their  several  tasks,  as 
well  as  their  honourable  and  legal  titles  to  them, 
heing  accounted  as  matters  of  no  moment.  In 
the  long  list  which  Walker  has  given  of  the  new 
preferments  in  the  two  Universities,  especially  in 
that  of  Oxford,  there  is  a  mixture  of  grades  and 
callings  in  life,  the  most  grotesque  and  incon 
gruous  one  can  imagine ;  and  most  inconsistent 
with  the  genius  and  tendencies  of  such  academical 
howers.  There  were  Parliament-soldiers  of  all 
ranks,  regicides,  rehels,  sedition- mongers,  trades 
men,  manufacturers,  shop-keepers  of  all  grades, 
Presbyterians,  Independants,  Puritans,  and  schis 
matics  of  all  denominations. 

Such  was  the  indiscriminate  and  heterogeneous 
character  of  the  "reformed"  and  remodelled  Uni 
versities  in  the  various  professorships,  fellowships, 
masterships,  and  dignities,  which  the  new  authori 
ties  had  undertaken  to  fill  up.  Lord  Clarendon, 
in  his  reflections  on  these  preposterous  associations, 
utters  a  sentiment  of  peculiar  ingenuity  and  ele 
gance.*  He  would  fain  imagine  that  the  genius 
peculiar  to  places  of  such  classical  and  intellectual 

*  History  of  Rebellion,  Vol.  Ill,  p.  74,  edition  1707. 
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renown  as  Oxford  and  Cambridge,  would  be  wholly 
stifled  and  dispelled  by  the  introduction  of  such 
vulgar  and  incongenial  rabble  into  their  several 
possessions.  His  apprehension,  however,  appears 
to  have  been  groundless.  Instead  of  the  men,  ill- 
sorted  and  ill-favoured  as  they  were,  extirpating 
the  genius,  the  genius  meliorated  the  men.  "  It 
might  easily  be  concluded"  (says  Clarendon), 
"that  this  wild  and  barbarous  depopulation  of 
the  University  would  extirpate  all  that  learning 
and  loyalty  which  had  so  eminently  flourished 
there  ....  but  by  God's  wonderful  blessing,  the 
goodness  and  richness  of  that  soil  could  not  be 
made  barren  by  all  that  stupidity  and  negligence. 
It  choked  the  weeds,  and  would  not  suifer  the 
poisonous  seeds  to  spring  up;  but  it  yielded  a 
harvest  of  good  and  sound  knowledge ;  many  who 
had  been  so  wickedly  introduced,  applying  them 
selves  to  the  study  of  good  learning  and  the 
practice  of  virtue  ....  a  lively  instance  of  God's 
mercy,  so  to  provide  for  His  Church,  that  the 
gates  of  hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it." 
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CHAPTER  VIII. 


The  fall  of  the  Monarchy  and  of  the  Church  cotemporane- 
ous — The  lesser  wheels  in  the  work  of  ecclesiastical  destruc 
tion — The  Faction  divided  into  Presbyterians  and  Indepen- 
dants — Jealousies  between  them  —  Equally  hostile  to  the 
Church — Hugh  Peters — Progress  of  Fanaticism  in  Wales. 


THE  year  1649  was  ushered  in  by  that  tragical 
and  ignominious  event,  the  murder  of  King 
Charles  1st.  It  will  he  inconsistent  with  the 
ohject  and  nature  of  this  present  work,  to  attempt 
any  discussion  of  his  political  conduct.  But  of 
his  affectionate  attachment  to  the  doctrines,  disci 
pline  and  constitution  of  the  Anglican  Church, 
there  seems  to  he  no  rational  douht.  At  all  events, 
it  is  undeniable  that  so  long  as  Ms  kingly  power 
and  authority  existed,  and  to  as  wide  an  extent 
as  he  was  permitted  to  exercise  it,  he  was  ever 

N 
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found  to  be  the  unflinching  friend  and  advocate 
of  the  Church.  Many  a  heavy  blow  aimed  at 
that  holy  institution,  was  warded  off,  or  greatly 
mitigated,  by  either  the  intervention  of  his  autho 
rity,  or  by  the  refusal  of  his  countenance  to  the 
contemplated  mischief.  Several  instances  alluded 
to  in  the  foregoing  pages,  have  borne  ample  testi 
mony  to  this  fact.  But  now  that  we  find  him  at 
length  removed,  by  the  hands  of  malicious  and 
scowling  regicides,  from  his  earthly  throne — now 
that  the  tyranny  of  rebellion  sets  aside  all  sound 
and  legitimate  authority,  and  erects  itself  into  a 
seat  of  paramount  power — now  we  shall  see,  that 
the  Church  becomes  utterly  paralized;  wholly 
prostrate  at  the  feet  of  the  destroyer  and  oppres 
sor.  "  No  Bishop,  no  King,"  said  James  1st ;  and 
a  bold  aphorism — but  not  more  bold  than  true — 
it  was,  to  be  uttered  before  so  many  who  were 
then  fanatical  enough  to  wish  to  have  neither 
Bishop  nor  King. 

In  these  deplorable  times,  however,  of  the 
Great  Eebellion,  it  became  sufficiently  clear,  that 
with  the  destruction  of  the  monarchy  would  occur 
the  destruction  of  the  hierarchy  also.  For  the  last 
few  years  of  his  life,  the  kingly  power  of  Charles 
was  reduced  to  almost  a  non- entity,  So  it  was 
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also  during  the  same  period  with  the  hierarchy. 
And  now  that  by  the  slaughter  of  the  King  there 
was  no  longer  a  recognized  monarchy,  there  was 
no  longer  a  recognized  Church.  Both  fell  to 
gether.  Rebels,  usurpers,  and  regicides  were  in  full 
possession  of  the  government,  while  fanatical  and 
irreverent  dissenters,  Herod-like,  were  "stretch 
ing  forth  their  hands  to  vex  "  and  distract  the 
Church — and  what  was  even  worse,  they  gloried  in 
such  work  !  In  their  hatred  towards  Bishops, 
they  scrupled  not  to  drive  the  whole  nation  into 
anarchy ;  and  in  their  indiscriminate  animosity 
against  the  loyal  and  orthodox  clergy,  they  exer 
cised  the  same  intolerance  and  tyranny  towards 
them,  which  they  were  so  ready  to  condemn  in 
the  Popish  priesthood.  During  the  few  years — 
and  God  he  praised  they  were  so  few — which  wit 
nessed  the  usurpation  of  Cromwell,  this  dissenting 
and  puritanical  faction  were  masters  of  the  ecclesi 
astical  field.  Such  sweeping  changes,  such  crude 
distortions,  such  unsparing  and  merciless  perse 
cutions  took  place  in  all  matters  relating  to  the 
Reformed  Church  (as  well  as  the  State),  that  the 
whole  nation  might  have  felt  as  if  deprived  of 
their  own  ancient  land-marks,  or  removed  to 
some  foreign  and  strange  country. 
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"  Her  peace  destroyed !  her  hopes  a  wilderness  ! 
Her  blessings  cursed !  her  glory  turned  to  shame  !"* 

The  great  master  wheel  of  this  destructive  ma 
chine  was  the  Parliament,  while  some  of  lesser 
and  subordinate  power,  working  in  their  own 
appointed  spheres,  accomplished  their  own  allotted 
work.  The  "  Committee  of  Eeligion  "  (as  it  was 
called)  worked  in  one  way ;  the  "  Assembly  of 
Divines"  in  another;  the  "  Covenant"  in  another; 
the  Lecturers  in  a  fourth.  And  now  we  have  to 
mention  one  or  two  more,  which  by  the  Parlia 
ment's  sanction,  were  set  on  in  the  great  and  now 
popular  project  of  ecclesiastical  demolition. 

There  was  a  sort  of  sub-committee  appointed, 
and  known  as  the  "  Committee  of  scandalous 
ministers."  The  chief  object  and  business  of  this 
body  was  to  conduct  a  system  of  espionage  over 
the  legitimate  clergy,  dispersed  in  their  several 
parishes  throughout  the  kingdom — to  select  such 
as  were  understood  to  be  zealous  and  faithful 
ministers  of  the  Church,  or  in  any  way  opposed 
to  the  Parliament,  and  the  Puritanical  movement 
of  the  day — to  summons  these  ministers,  by  some 
arbitrary  order,  to  appear  before  the  Committee, 
and  give  an  account  of  their  church  principles — 

*  Wordsworth's  Ecclesiastical  Sonnets. 
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to  brand  them  with  the  then  popular  imputation  of 
being  "scandalous  ministers,"  and  no  longer  worthy 
of  retaining  their  benefices  or  their  position  in  the 
Church.  An  immediate  sequestration  of  their 
livings  almost  always  followed  an  appearance  of 
this  kind  before  the  committee.  They  became 
marked  men  before  the  misguided  and  excited  popu 
lace,  who  were  also  too  soon  taught  to  deride  them 
as  the  "  scandalous  clergy  " — an  appellation  which 
was  now  indiscriminately  applied  to  any  church 
minister,  however  exalted  his  character  for  piety, 
learning,  or  charity,  who  happened  to  be  free  from 
any  Puritanical  bias,  or  was  known  to  be  an 
unflinching  adherent  of  the  Church  of  England. 
Lord  Clarendon's  observation  on  this  head  is  very 
interesting.  "  All  the  learned  and  orthodox  clergy 
of  England  "  (he  says)  "  were  looked  upon  under 
the  notion  of  '  scandalous  ministers ; '  and  if  the 
meanest  and  most  vicious  parishioner  could  be 
brought  to  prefer  a  petition  against  them  to  the 
House  of  Commons,  how  false  soever,  they  were 
sure  to  be  prosecuted  as  such."  *  And  "  the  Par 
liament  "  (as  Dugdale  also  writes)  "  formed  a  com 
mittee  to  enquire  after  scandalous  ministers,  under 
which  title  few  of  the  reverend  and  orthodox  clergy 

*  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol.  I.,  book  3. 
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did  escape  " — "  honesty  and  learning  "  (as  Selden 
adds)  "  being  then  considered  as  sin  enough  in  a 
clergyman."  As  a  memorable  and  undeniable 
evidence  of  the  malicious,  persecuting  spirit  with 
which  the  clergy  were  pursued  by  this  notable 
"  Committee  of  scandalous  ministers,"  we  find  that 
the  Parliament  caused  a  public  notice  to  be  given, 
or  at  least  did  not  forbid  such  notice  being  given, 
of  the  erection  of  such  a  tribunal  "  where  every 
informer  would  assuredly  be  welcome,  and  every 

clergyman  be  as  certainly  condemned It 

was  therefore  earnestly  desired  by  the  Parliament, 
that  all  ingenuous  persons  in  every  county  in  the 
kingdom,  would  be  very  active  to  improve  the  pre 
sent  opportunity  by  giving  a  true  information  of 
all  parishes  in  their  several  counties." 

Under  such  sanction  and  encouragement  as 
this,  no  ill-conditioned  parishioner,  no  party- 
spirited  enthusiast,  no  factious  demagogue,  no 
schismatic al  or  troublesome  lecturer,  no  one,  in 
short,  who  might  have  any  private  spite  against 
his  parochial  minister,  could  be  at  any  loss  for 
facilities  of  heaping  "  sore  distress "  upon  his 
head,  loading  him  with  contumely  and  reproach, 
or  finally  and  effectually  procuring  his  ejectment 
from  his  benefice.  This  indeed  was  sport,  as  well 
as  spite,  with  many  thousands  of  the  infatuated 
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multitude  of  these  unhappy  times.  And  this 
"Committee  of  scandalous  ministers"  became  soon 
so  subdivided  into  smaller  sections  and  offshoots, 
that  not  merely  every  county,  but  almost  every 
parish,  was  burdened  with  one ;  which  of  course 
would  render  it  the  more  difficult  for  any  parochial 
minister,  especially  if  loyal  and  orthodox,  to  escape 
their  cognizance. 

Nor,  moreover,  was  it  requisite  that  any  alle 
gations  to  be  laid  against  any  such  minister, 
should  be  first  of  all  supported  by  any  certain 
number  of  names  of  weight  or  character,  before 
such  charges  could  be  received  by  the  committee. 
This  had  been  an  act  of  fairness  and  generosity 
towards  the  clergy  quite  at  variance  with  the  spirit 
of  the  day.  It  was  sufficient,  therefore,  for  any 
one  parishioner,  especially  if  a  friend  to  the  Parlia 
ment,  to  prefer  his  own  single-handed  accusations. 
Seldom  did  he  fail  of  being  favourably  listened  to 
by  the  Committee ;  seldom  did  he  fail  of  obtaining 
the  malicious  purpose  which  he  had  in  view. 

But  to  show  the  distorted  judgment  and  infatu 
ated  ignorance,  which  seem  to  have  guided  many 
of  the  charges  made  against  the  Church  clergy, 
the  sentiments  of  Dr.  Nalson  are  worthy  of 
particular  attention.  "All those"  (he  says)  "who 
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were  obedient  to  their  governours  in  the  Church, 
or  thought  that  God  Almighty  ought  to  have 
bodily  worship  and  adoration  in  those  places 
where  He  has  put  His  name,  and  made  them 
houses  of  prayer ;  all  those  who  thought  kneeling 
at  the  holy  sacrament  necessary,  or  any  other 
decent  postures,  gestures,  or  vestments,  that  might 
outwardly  signify  inward  veneration  and  homage, 
lawful  and  expedient,  were  upon  the  slightest 
accusations  voted  guilty  of  innovation,  and  un 
worthy  of  any  promotion  in  the  Church." 

In  truth,  it  may  be  said  to  be  almost  a  decided 
characteristic  of  the  Puritan,  if  not  indeed  of 
almost  all  grades  or  denominations  of  dissenters, 
not  only  to  assume  a  superior  degree  of  sanctity 
above  churchmen — as  if  seriousness  and  piety 
were  incompatible  with  church  affections  and  as 
sociations — but  also  to  look  down  with  almost 
contempt  upon  the  consecrated  forms,  rites,  and 
solemnities  of  the  Anglo-Catholic  Church.  They 
considered  such  things  as  at  once  idolatrous 
and  profane.  They  held  it  as  impossible  that 
any  pious  and  godly  spirit  could  be  associated 
with  a  mode  of  worship  in  which  so  much  punc 
tilious  and  external  order,  and  so  much  solemn 
ceremony  were  to  be  observed.  There  was,  in 
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fact,  working  in  the  mind  of  the  Puritan,  a  sort 
of  religious  democracy,  which,  like  political  de 
mocracy,  cherishes  a  hatred  of  all  chaste  govern 
ment  and  wholesome  discipline.  The  Church 
would  he  held  as  a  great  grievance  hy  such  arro 
gant  and  unruly  spirits  ;  and  so  it  fell  out,  that 
they  determined — not  like  men  of  sober,  discrimi 
nating  judgment,  which  could  hardly  he  expected 
from  them,  hut  like  men  of  precipitate  infatuation 
— to  pursue  a  course  the  very  reverse  of  all  church 
order,  sentiment,  and  principle.  They  would 
abolish  all  outward  forms  and  solemnities,  how 
ever  impressive,  however  chaste,  primitive,  and 
catholic.  They  would  care  little  or  nothing  for 
discipline  or  rituals,  such  at  least  as  the  Church 
would  prescribe.  They  would  have,  not  any 
primitive  or  apostolical  worship,  but  one  of  a  new 
fashion,  and  of  their  own  invention — one  that 
should  not  trespass  long  on  the  attention  of  the 
congregation,  hut  should  be  made  subordinate  to 
the  main  attraction,  the  exciting  and  declamatory 
vociferations  of  the  pulpit.  Worship,  adoration, 
thanksgiving,  and  praise,  conducted  under  syste 
matical  order  and  solemnity  in  the  great  congre 
gation,  was  an  exercise  too  chaste  and  healthy  for 
the  morbid  tone  of  mind  in  the  Puritan.  Give 
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him  a  passionate,  clamorous,  visionary  preacher — 
a  "  painful  minister,"  as  it  was  then  the  fashion 
to  call  such  an  one — and  the  Puritan  was  satis 
fied.* 

In  their  congregational  worship  there  was  a 
cold,  meagre,  repulsive  vulgarity,  in  which  they 
took  the  more  pride,  because  it  differed  so  widely 
from  the  impressive  solemnities  of  the  Church, 
and  appeared  of  so  unidolatrous  an  aspect.  So 
that  from  the  extreme  of  pompous  show  on  the 
one  hand,  which  formed  so  distinguished  a  feature 
in  the  worship  of  the  Popish  church,  we  have 
here,  in  these  Puritanical  reforms,  another  ex 
treme  of  ahject,  undignified  plainness,  too  mean  to 
be  called  simplicity,  too  rude  and  jejune  to  be 
worthy  of  the  house  of  God's  worship.  Between 
these  two  extremes,  the  Anglican  Keformed 
Church  was  pursuing  her  course,  when  these 
bitter  and  inveterate  explosions  took  place  against 
her.  Nothing  less,  therefore,  than  the  tyrannous 
and  unsparing  persecution  described  by  Nalson  in 
the  foregoing  extract,  could  be  expected  for  the 
Church  and  her  ministers  from  such  boisterous 
enemies.  The  "  Committee  of  scandalous  minis- 

*  Much  approbation  is  bestowed  on  such  preachers  by  Mrs. 
Hutchinson,  in  her  memoir  of  Col.  Hutchinson. 
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ters  "  worked  indeed  most  vigilantly  in  the  sphere 
allotted  to  it,  and  so  far  it  was  a  wheel,  though  a 
subordinate  one,  yet  of  immense  use  to  the 
master  wheel  which  gave  it  impetus. 

Another  servile  instrument  of  this  description 
was  a  committee,  known  hy  the  designation  of  the 
"  Committee  for  plundered  ministers."  The  pre 
tended  object  they  had  in  view  was,  to  restore 
such  ministers  to  their  benefices  as,  being  found 
hostile  to  the  King  and  the  Church,  had  been 
"  plundered "  or  otherwise  maltreated  by  the 
King's  troops  and  party.  This  however,  as  it 
appears,  was  little  more  than  a  pretence.  Scarcely 
any  of  the  beneficed  clergy  had  ever  been  so 
handled,  as  was  alleged,  by  the  King's  party;  and 
therefore  under  the  shadow  of  such  a  plea,  this 
committee  employed  itself  rather  in  seeking  out 
for,  and  collecting  together,  such  persons  of  their 
own  Puritanical  persuasion,  as  might  be  thought 
eligible  to  succeed  to  the  many  hundreds,  if  not 
thousands,  of  the  beneficed  clergy  who  had,  in 
broad  reality,  been  plundered  by  the  authority  of 
the  now  all-powerful  Parliament.  The  committee 
had  not  much  trouble  in  finding  people  quite  to 
their  mind.  Like  Jeroboam,*  they  readily  "  made 

«  1  Kings  xiL  31. 
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priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people,"  and  "  brought 
into  the  sanctuary  strangers,  uncircumcised  in 
heart,  uncircumcised  in  flesh,  to  be  in  God's  sanc 
tuary  to  pollute  it."* 

We  have  already  exhibited  specimens  of  the  pe 
culiar  eloquence,  doctrines,  and  general  demeanour 
of  this  new  order  of  ministers,  now  by  the  selection 
of  this  plundering  committee  elevated  into  certain 
benefices  and  pulpits  from  which  the  orthodox  and 
legitimate  possessors  had  been  sacrilegiously 
ejected.  Education,  moral  character,  sound  doc 
trine,  apostolical  piety,  church  affections — these 
were  matters  of  little  or  no  consideration  in  recom 
mending  a  minister  to  this  committee.  If  he  were 
ardently  affected — or  well  affected  in  any  degree  to 
the  "  blessed  Parliament " — if  he  hated  Church 
principles  and  Bishops — if  he  rebelled  against  his 
King — if  he  were  a  hot  declamatory  preacher 
(however  indifferent  to  the  exercise  of  public  wor 
ship)  he  but  seldom  failed  of  securing  to  himself 
the  patronage  which  this  committee  had  now  taken 
upon  itself  to  dispense.  Frequently,  it  is  true, 
did  it  happen,  that  the  loyal  and  orthodox  clergy, 
when  standing  on  the  defensive  before  these  plun- 

t  Ezekiel  xliv.  7. 
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dering  inquisitors,  pushed  them  with  arguments 
and  statements  which  they  could  not  gainsay  or 
upset.  On  such  occasions  the  committee  were 
often  driven  to  their  last  and  only  available  wea 
pon,  the  omnipotent  Parliament.  Under  this 
sanction,  and  by  this  power,  many  a  measure  of 
ejectment,  or  spoliation  of  an  upright  and  unim 
peachable  clergyman,  was  effected,  in  the  very 
teeth  of  justice,  truth,  and  charity.  The  case  of 
Dr.  Featly  is  detailed  at  length  by  Walker,*  and 
affords  us  an  eminent  instance  of  this  mean  and 
dishonest  proceeding.  He  was  at  first  a  member 
of  the  noted  "  Assembly  of  Divines,"  being  "  a 
moderate  Calvinist,"  and  somewhat  inclined  to  the 
Puritanical  movement.  But  the  King  soon  com 
manded  him  to  withdraw  from  the  assembly,  and 
being  much  disgusted  with  the  violence  and  in 
justice  of  their  proceedings,  he  the  more  firmly 
fixed  his  affections  on  the  Keformed  Church,  of 
which  he  afterwards  became  a  very  worthy  and 
valuable  minister.  Many  articles  of  accusation 
were  exhibited  against  him  by  this  plundering 
committee ;  but  they  were  soon  found  to  be 
nothing  but  the  usual  trumpery  inventions  of 

t  Page  75. 
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malicious  and  merciless  enemies.  No  single 
charge  of  unfitness,  or  immorality,  or  any  offence 
either  ecclesiastical  or  civil  was  pretended,  and 
therefore  his  resistance  to  all  which  the  committee 
had  to  allege  against  him  was  not  only  trium 
phant,  but  would,  had  it  not  been  for  the  tyran 
nous  will  of  the  Parliament,  have  kept  him  pretty 
safe  from  the  committee's  plundering  intentions. 

Walker  speaks  of  Dr.  Featiy's  defence  of  himself 
against  his  accusers,  in  these  terms.  "  He  replied 
with  admirable  learning  and  strength  of  argument, 
defending  the  observances  and  rights  of  the 
Church  at  large  from  reason,  from  scripture,  the 
primitive  fathers,  and  the  usages  of  the  ancient 
church ;  pleading  also  the  well  known  laws  and 
canons  of  our  own  establishment,  and  alleging 
that  he  was  so  far  from  having  offended  against 
them,  that  what  he  had  done  was  manifestly  in 
obedience  to  them."  To  these  arguments,  Walker 
adds,  "  his  judges  were  not  able  to  make  any 
reply,  and  the  chairman  was  plainly  and  shame 
fully  non-plussed."  The  Parliament,  however, 
was  not  troubled  with  any  shamefacedness  of  this 
kind.  Even  whilst  that  arrogant  assembly  ad 
mitted  the  extreme  futility  and  frivolousness  of 
the  charges  made  against  Featly,  yet  they  could 
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not  let  slip  the  opportunity  of  exercising  their 
scourging  power  over  so  eminent  an  enemy.  By 
an  ordinance  of  Parliament,  Dr.  Featly  was  there 
fore  ejected  from  his  preferments,  and  plundered 
of  a  very  considerable  portion  of  his  property. 

The  allegations  made  against  this  upright 
and  very  able  minister  were,  as  has  been  before 
said,  of  a  very  trumpery  nature;  and  it  seems 
now  only  worth  while  to  recount  some  of  them 
in  order  to  show  the  animus  of  those  proceed 
ings,  which  these  turbulent  fanatics  were  now 
dealing  out  against  their  victims.  Dr.  Featly  was 
gravely  charged  with  "  bowing  at  the  name  of 
Jesus,"  and  reproving  those  who  refused  to  do  so 
— with  suffering  Ms  congregation  to  stand  during 
the  Gloria  Patri — with  removing  the  communion 
table  to  the  east  end  of  the  church,  railing  it  in, 
and  raising  it  a  few  steps  from  the  floor — with 
refusing  to  give  the  eucharistic  elements  to  those 
who  would  not  come  up  to  the  rails — with  dis 
couraging  extemporary  prayer,  and  giving  less 
heed  to  preaching  than  to  worship.  Some  charges 
equally  grave,  and  equally  frivolous,  succeeded 
these,  and  as  far  as  we  can  discover  from  what 
has  been  recorded  of  this  occasion,  they  formed 
the  only  ground  upon  which  the  committee  could 
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demand  from  him  the  resignation  of  his  prefer 
ments. 

Such  then  was  the  spirit  and  character  of  those 
proceedings  hy  which  so  much  suffering  and  in 
justice  of  all  kinds  was  inflicted  upon  the  Church 
and  her  clergy — clergy,  who  in  a  vast  many  cases 
had  done  no  other  wrong  but  show  their  loyalty 
to  their  King,  their  hatred  of  rebellion,  and  their 
stedfast  attachment  to  the  doctrines  and  constitu 
tion  of  the  Anglican  Eeformed  Church.  The 
paramount  power  which  had  thus  managed  to 
subjugate  and  distract  both  Monarchy  and  Hie 
rarchy,  has  been  generally  characterized  as  the 
Puritanical  Faction;  a  designation  which  suffi 
ciently,  but  not  too  truly,  marks  its  peculiar 
nature  and  purposes. 

But  we  have  now  at  length  to  remember,  that 
this  faction,  though  affecting  so  much  purity  and 
piety,  was  still  divided  into  two  great  sections. 
Some  were  Presbyterians,  and  some  Independents, 
both  being  equally  intolerant  and  bitter  against  the 
Church.  The  former  section  predominated  in  the 
Parliament ;  the  latter  in  the  army.  It  was  the 
former,  therefore,  which  had  hitherto  managed  so 
bitterly  to  distract  the  Church,  and  distress  the 
orthodox  clergy ;  to  establish  the  covenant,  the 
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Directory,  and  the  several  subordinate  commit 
tees;  the  Independants,  though  equally  hostile  to 
the  Church,  having  for  a  time  less  influence  in 
the  State.  At  length  the  scales  turn,  and  immedi 
ately  after  the  slaughter  of  the  King,  (January 
1649,)  the  Independant  party  prevails  over  the 
other.  The  Directory,  brought  out  at  first  by  the 
Presbyterians,  is  now  in  its  turn  scouted  and  set 
aside;  and  a  new  organ  of  public  worship,  more 
consonant  to  the  notions  of  the  Independants, 
substituted  in  its  place.  This  new  concoction 
was  called  the  "  Engagement;  "  and  the  Presby 
terian  ministers  who  had,  in  such  great  numbers, 
usurped  the  benefices,  pulpits,  and  offices  of  the 
now  destitute  and  sequestered  clergy,  were  in  their 
turn  dismissed  by  the  Independant  party.  But 
this  change  awakened  no  better  feeling  towards 
the  Church — the  same  bitterness  against  her  con 
tinued. 

In  such  a  state  of  things,  the  sufferings  of 
the  clergy,  and  the  general  distraction  and  dis 
order  which  prevailed  altogether  both  in  Church 
and  State,  presented  a  scene,  which  Bishop  San 
derson  feelingly  describes  as  a  "wilderness  of 
confusion."  And  as  to  those  misguided  and  mis 
chievous  men  who  acted  the  influential  part  in  all 
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thesejnisdoings,  we  shall  find  no  language  more 
appropriate  to  their  case,  than  what  honest  Isaac 
Walton  uses  in  his  Life  of  Hooker,  in  reference 
to  certain  restless  agitators  and  pseudo-reformers 
in  his  own  day :  "  They  were  men "  (he  says) 
"  whom  furious  zeal  and  prejudice  had  blinded, 
and  made  incapable  of  hearing  reason,  or  adhering 
to  the  ways  of  peace ;  men  whom  pride  and  self- 
conceit  had  made  to  overvalue  their  own  wisdom, 
and  become  pertinacious,  and  to  hold  foolish  and 
unmannerly  disputes  against  those  whom  they 
ought  to  reverence,  and  those  laws  which  they 
ought  to  obey;  men  who  laboured  and  joyed  to 
speak  evil  of  government,  and  then  to  be  the 
authors  of  confusion ;  whom  company,  conversa 
tion,  and  custom  had  blinded,  and  made  insensible 
that  these  were  errors,  and  who  at  last  became  so 
restless  and  so  hardened  in  their  opinions,  like 
those  that  "  perished  in  the  gainsaying  of  Cora," 
that  "they  died  without  repenting  of  their  spiritual 
wickedness."  It  is  not,  however,  more  to  the 
Presbyterian  than  to  the  Independant  misrulers 
that  these  sentiments  will  apply.  Each  alike 
"  laboured  and  joyed  to  speak  evil  of  govern 
ment;  "  each  alike  "  held  foolish  and  unmannerly 
disputes  against  those  whom  they  ought  to  have 
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reverenced;  "  each  alike  was  "blinded  by  furious 
zeal  and  prejudice,"  except  that  the  Independent 
Faction,  when  they  became  dominant,  "  found  " 
(as  Walker  tells  us)  "  but  few  of  the  loyal  and 
orthodox  clergy  unstarved  in  the  nation,"  and 
consequently  had  not  so  wide  a  field  of  opportu 
nity  for  oppressing  the  Church,  and  tormenting 
the  clergy,  as  the  Presbyterian  branch  of  the  fac 
tion  had  had  before  them.  With  this  last-named 
party,  therefore,  remains  the  distinction  of  having 
robbed  the  clergy  of  tbeir  benefices  and  their 
homes,  leaving  them  to  a  precarious  subsistence, 
and  an  uncertain  refuge. 

"  Their  altars  they  forego — their  homes  they  quit ; 
Fields  which  they  love,  and  paths  they  daily  trod ; 
And  cast  the  future  upon  Providence." 

WORDSWORTH. 

There  was  moreover  one  portion  of  the  clergy 
left  which  had  in  great  measure  escaped  the  op 
pressions  hitherto  inflicted  on  their  brethren,  and 
that  portion  was  found  in  the  remote  and  secluded 
parishes  of  North  and  South  Wales.  "  That  part 
of  the  kingdom  "  (says  Walker)  "  had  hitherto, 
partly  by  their  loyalty,  partly  by  the  barrenness 
of  their  country,  protected  the  clergy  there  from 
bearing  an  equal  share  of  misery  with  the  rest  of 
their  brethren."  At  length  the  usual  persecution 
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of  the  times  overtakes  them.  What  had  for  many 
years,  in  the  earlier  stages  of  the  Rebellion,  been 
but  occasional  or  partial  oppression  among  the 
Welsh  clergy  began  now,  after  the  murder  of  the 
King  and  the  usurpation  by  Cromwell,  to  be  an 
almost  universal  scourge.  There  was  a  man 
named  Hugh  Peters,  by  birth  a  Cornishman.  He 
was  attached  to  Cromwell's  party,  and  being  a  hot 
and  restless  fanatic  in  his  religion,  was  dispatched 
by  Cromwell  from  Ireland  to  promote  as  much  as 
possible  the  Protector's  cause,  and  the  demolition 
of  the  Church  in  Wales.  Peters  and  some  of  his 
colleagues  soon  contrived  to  disseminate  their 
rebellious  and  schismatical  principles  among  the 
populace,  and  by  setting  up  congregational 
churches  of  their  own  invention  and  persuasion, 
created  a  general  impression  that  theirs  was  the 
only  true  godliness,  and  their  preaching  the  only 
true  preaching  of  the  revealed  word. 

Experience  tells  us  all,  how  easy  a  thing  it  is 
for  ingenious  but  wickedly  disposed  and  turbulent 
men  to  delude  an  ignorant  multitude;  nor  can  we 
shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact,  that  few  mental  aberra 
tions  grow  more  rapidly,  or  are  more  infectious 
than  heresy  and  schism.  All  this,  indeed,  was 
much  too  completely  exemplified  in  the  proceed 
ings  of  Hugh  Peters  and  his  friends  in  Wales; 
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and  so  highly  were  his  labours  appreciated  by 
Cromwell  and  the  whole  Independant  Faction, 
that  he  was  expressly  desired  by  them  to  advise 
what  measures  it  were  best  to  adopt  in  order  to 
drive  on  that  great  design  of  establishing,  what 
they  called,  a  "  preaching  and  godly  ministry  "  in 
Wales.  "They  must  sequester,"  (said  Peters,) 
"  all  church  ministers  without  exception ;  and 
bring  the  revenues  of  the  Church  into  one  public 
treasury,  out  of  which  must  be  allowed  £  100.  a 
year  to  six  itinerant  ministers  to  preach  in  every 
county." 

This  was  a  candid  avowal,  however  base  in 
principle  ;  but  it  was  too  congenial  with  the  spirit 
of  the  day  to  be  ill  received  or  ill  thought  of  by 
the  now  dominant  faction.  It  was  so  largely 
carried  out,  under  the  management  of  Peters, 
that  the  Welsh  clergy,  in  a  very  short  time,  were 
made  to  partake  of  the  same  kind  of  heavy  dis 
tress  and  privation,  which  had  been  so  mercilessly 
inflicted  on  their  brethren  in  England.  The  Re 
formed  Church,  and  her  apostolical  Liturgy,  be 
came,  in  Wales  as  in  England,  the  butt  of  popu 
lar  derision  and  contempt;  and  the  seeds  of 
dissent  became  so  deeply  and  profusely  sown 
among  the  Welsh  populace,  that  it  has  since 
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grown  up  into  so  "large  a  tree,  and  hath  shot  out 
so  great  branches,  that  the  fowls  of  the  air  seem 
to  lodge  under  the  shadow  of  it."* 

When  the  Presbyterian  Faction  was  in  power, 
the  Covenant  was  to  be  the  grand  national  Shib 
boleth  of  allegiance,  by  which  the  loyal  and 
orthodox  clergy  were  to  be  tested.  A  vast  pro 
portion  of  them  spurned  this  rebellious  imposition 
on  their  honour  and  their  conscience,  and  we 
have  already  seen  what  the  consequences  were 
which  they  thereby  drew  upon  themselves. 

With  the  Welsh  clergy,  however,  the  case  was 
somewhat  different.  The  remoteness  of  their 
situation  had  hitherto,  to  a  great  extent,  almost 
concealed  them  from  this  innovation.  But  by 
the  unremitted  and  searching  labours  of  Hugh 
Peters  and  his  companions,  the  Welsh  clergy  who 
might  have  escaped  the  ordeal  of  the  Presbyteri 
an's  "  Covenant,"  were  now  to  be  tried  by  that  of 
the  Independant's  "  Engagement."  One  was,  in 
no  possible  shape,  more  tolerable  than  the  other; 
church  suppression  being  equally  the  object  of 
both.  The  "  Engagement "  was  as  severe  a  test 
for  the  clergy  of  Wales,  as  the  "  Covenant "  had 

»  Mark  iv.  32. 
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been  for  those  in  England  ;  and  the  consequence, 
in  regard  to  the  former  ecclesiastics,  was  quite 
similar  to  that  of  the  latter ;  vast  numbers  of  the 
orthodox  clergy,  by  refusing  the  "  Engagement," 
were  dismissed  from  their  benefices,  and  the 
Welsh  livings  and  churches  soon  became  occupied 
by  low,  ignorant,  and  furious  fanatics.  Peters, 
indeed,  was  the  great  apostle  of  the  Independant 
section,  and  however  he  contrived  to  press  his 
fanatical  and  revolutionary  measures  upon  the 
poor  beneficed  clergy  of  Wales,  yet  his  favourite 
project  was,  not  so  much  to  remodel  the  parochial 
possessions  and  introduce  fresh  ministers  there  of 
his  own  persuasion,  as  to  establish  a  system  of 
itinerancy  among  the  Independant  preachers,  and 
apply  no  inconsiderable  portion  of  the  revenues  of 
the  sequestered  benefices  to  its  support. 

That  the  sequestration  of  Welsh  benefices  was, 
however,  carried  to  a  very  great  extent,  is  unques 
tionable,  whilst  any  honest  and  upright  applica 
tion  of  the  money  to  the  purpose  of  propagating 
the  Gospel  in  Wales  by  means  of  itinerant 
preachers,  or  other  methods  pretended  to  be  pur 
sued  by  the  Faction,  is  extremely  questionable. 
Neither  Peters  nor  any  of  his  colleagues  were 
men  of  trustworthy  character,  to  say  nothing  of 
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the  sincerity  of  their  zeal  for  the  Gospel,  or  the 
reality  of  their  piety.  Heavy  and  vehement 
harangues  to  kindle  the  passions  of  their  hearers 
in  favour  of  the  faction  were,  it  is  true,  repeatedly 
made  by  these  restless  and  disorderly  spirits. 
Violent  and  inflated  aspirations  too,  in  the  shape 
of  prayers  and  protestations,  constantly  rolled 
from  their  lips.  Many  among  the  ancient  Bri 
tish  race,  caught  and  moved  by  all  this  exciting 
pretension  to  godliness,  and  ignorant  also  of  the 
great  fundamental  doctrines  of  the  Gospel,  and  of 
the  simple,  sober,  heart-searching  "  truth  as  it  is 
in  Jesus,"  were,  in  their  thoughtless  and  untaught 
simplicity  of  mind,  completely  carried  away  into 
all  manner  of  ignorant  extravagance  of  opinion 
and  doctrine.  Nothing,  therefore,  but  a  wild  re 
ligious  frenzy  was  to  be  met  with  in  Welsh 
parishes,  till  at  length  the  privations  of  the  legiti 
mate  clergy  of  that  romantic  district,  and  the 
destitution  of  their  flocks,  spread  proportionably 
to  a  much  wider  extent  than  in  England. 

The  Welsh,  or  Ancient  Britons,  are  character 
istically  of  a  vehement  and  energetic  temperament, 
soon  excited  and  naturally  attached  to  local  and 
circumscribed  habits.  Their  mode  of  life  also, 
until  these  more  modern  times,  had  been  exceed- 
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ingly  secluded  within  their  own  provinces  and 
associations ;  so  that  Dissent,  which  had  been  so 
thickly  sown  among  them  in  the  days  of  the 
Great  Rebellion,  took  a  deep  and  expansive  root ; 
and  we  have  therefore  found,  almost  down  to  this 
present  day,  in  that  fine  and  interesting  country, 
a  much  more  obstinate  and  wide-spread  alienation 
from  the  Church,  not  indeed  among  the  better 
educated  and  better  conditioned,  but  among  the 
populace  in  general,  than  England  itself  has  ever 
displayed  since  these  pestilent  days  of  Puritanical 
misrule  and  fanaticism.  But  Wales,  in  regard  to 
church  matters,  has  long  been  a  neglected,  if  not 
also  an  ill-used,  country.  Though  so  beautiful 
and  attractive  in  her  local  scenery,  yet  it  is  but 
till  of  late  years  that  her  localities  (and  those  only 
partially)  have  been  comfortably  accessible  to 
visitors,  or  even  to  the  inhabitants  themselves. 
The  livings  are,  for  the  most  part,  extremely  in 
adequate  to  any  decent  clerical  maintenance,  and 
the  clergy  themselves,  owing  to  circumstances  be 
yond  their  controul,  have  too  long  been  shut  out 
from  certain  advantages  of  society  and  improve 
ment.  The  Bishops  also,  in  former  days, — how 
ever  different  may  be  the  practice  now, — rarely 
maintained  any  intimate  or  advantageous  inter 
course  with  their  clergy,  and  having  also  gene- 
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rally  been  utter  strangers  to  the  language* — that 
fine  old  British  language — of  the  people,  could 
participate  in  none  of  their  national  customs  and 
predilections,  or  take  any  interest  in  their  national 
associations  and  well-doing.  So  that  both 
Bishops  and  Church  became  but  little  known  and 
still  less  cared  for  in  Wales,  and  an  ardent  attach 
ment  to  that  system  of  inflated  itinerant  preaching 
and  spurious  pietism,  so  vigorously  implanted 
among  them  by  Hugh  Peters,  and  so  congenial 
perhaps  with  the  wild,  romantic  spirit  of  moun 
taineers,  had,  for  many  years  past,  taken  root  in 
the  breasts  of  the  Welsh  populace. 

These  dismal  and  depressing  clouds,  however, 
seem  now  to  be  breaking  gradually  away,  and 
rays  of  more  genial  light  to  be  extending  their 
influence  over  the  principality.  In  zeal,  intelli 
gence,  and  character,  the  clergy  of  Wales  are  now 
on  a  level  with  their  English  brethren,  and  con- 


*  It  were  ungracious  and  unjust  not  to  make  mention  here 
of  one  brilliant  and  honourable  exception  to  this  deficiency. 
The  present  Bishop  of  St  David's,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  eminent  for 
his  classical  erudition,  as  for  his  Christian  piety,  has,  since  his 
elevation  to  that  episcopate,  made  himself  thoroughly  master 
of  the  Welsh  language,  so  as  to  be  able  to  preach,  write,  and 
speak  in  it  with  sufficient  fluency  and  accuracy  for  the  instruc 
tion  of  his  Welsh  hearers. 
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sequently  church  affections,  church  order  and  dis 
cipline,  are  decidedly  progressing  in  the  hearts  of 
that  ancient  and  loyal  portion  of  our  island.  So 
that  we  have  good  grounds  for  hoping,  that  the  day 
is  not  so  far  distant,  when  the  Anglican  Eeformed 
and  Protestant  Church  will  have  to  number  pro 
portionally  as  noble  an  army  of  attached  and  en 
lightened  members  and  friends  in  Wales  as  she  can 
ever  reckon  upon  in  England.  Of  the  church  and 
clergy,  indeed,  now  circumscribed  within  the  prin 
cipality,  an  honorable  and  well-merited  character, 
which  it  is  gratifying  here  to  refer  to,  was  given 
within  the  walls  of  Parliament  by  a  right  reverend 
prelate*  on  the  discussion  of  that  most  unrighteous 
and  uncalled-for  scheme,  the  union  of  the  sees  of 
St.  Asaph  and  Bangor.  His  lordship  said,  and  with 
great  truth,  that  "  the  Welsh  clergy  were  steadily 
advancing  in  spirituality  ;  that  they  fully  partici 
pated  in  the  revival  now  going  forward  in  the 
Church,  of  attachment  to  her  discipline  and  prin 
ciples  ;  and  were  seriously  desirous  of  upholding 
alike  the  efficiency  and  honour  of  their  order,  the 
estimation  and  dignity  of  the  Church,  and  the  real 
welfare  of  the  country." 

*  The.  Bishop  of  Salisbury  (1843). 
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CHAPTER  IX. 


Number  of  the   suffering   clergy — The   Bishops,    Howell, 
Laud,  Usher,  Morton,  Wren,  Brownrigg,  Coke,  &c.  &c. 


WHEN  Cromwell  usurped  the  reins  of  government 
(1649)  he  found  the  Church  laid  prostrate  before 
him — the  hierarchy  degraded — the  clergy,  whe 
ther  parochial  or  collegiate,  deprived  of  their 
rightful  possessions,  and  sent  adrift  into  the 
world  like  beggars  or  despised  vagabonds.  He 
found  also,  instead  of  a  church,  or  any  kind  of 
apostolical  institution  or  communion,  a  wild, 
illiterate,  fanatical,  and  mischief-working  set  of 
men,  in  rapacious  possession  of  the  Church's 
benefices  and  revenues,  and  dealing  out  to  the 
people,  from  both  pulpit  and  platform,  the  low, 
violent  rant  of  schism,  "  sedition,  privy  conspi 
racy,  and  rebellion."  He  found  all  these  things 
ready  to  his  hands ;  but  though  the  work  of  a 
satanic  spirit,  which  had  for  many  years  gained 
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an  unhappy  ascendancy  over  every  thing  loyal 
and  orthodox  in  the  nation  and  the  church,  yet  it 
was  nevertheless  far  from  a  work  incongenial  with 
Cromwell's  views  and  wishes.  He  had  had,  in 
deed,  himself  no  inconsiderable  hand  in  bringing 
about  such  a  work ;  for  he  well  knew  that  no 
impediment  to  his  iniquitous  career  could  have 
been  so  formidable,  as  an  apostolical  church  and 
a  loyal  and  soundly  educated  clergy — an  argu 
ment  this,  sufficiently  awakening  to  remind  us  of 
the  deep  and  manifold  errors  by  which  the  human 
mind  is  sure  to  be  ensnared,  when  once  it  is  in 
duced  to  wander  about  after  other  guides  and 
instructors  than  "  the  Church  of  the  living  God, 
the  pillar  and  ground  of  the  truth." 

As  to  the  numerical  extent  to  which  the  depri 
vations  and  maltreatment  of  the  hierarchy  and 
parochial  clergy  were  carried,  it  seems  not  very 
easy  to  speak  with  any  kind  of  accuracy.  We 
must  not  measure  the  number  of  suffering  clergy 
by  the  number  of  benefices  in  the  kingdom,  there 
having  been  many  of  the  beneficed  clergy  who 
were  themselves  inoculated  with  no  small  portion 
of  the  fanatical  delusions  of  the  day,  and  who 
therefore  became  the  friends  rather  than  the  op- 
posers  of  the  Parliament,  and  even  lent  their  own 
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voices,  their  pulpits,  and  their  personal  exertions, 
in  favour  of  that  persecution  which  they  saw  was 
daily  inflicted  on  their  more  deserving  and  ortho 
dox  brethren.  Such  apostate  and  schismatical 
clergy,  therefore,  would  be  left  in  quiet  enjoyment 
of  their  possessions. 

The  list  of  names  of  such  bishops  and  clergy 
as  were  understood  to  have  suffered  more  or  less 
injury  from  the  faction  during  the  prevalence  of 
the  rebellion,  amounts  (according  to  Dr.  Southey's 
statement*)  to  upwards  of  7000,  and  to  not  less 
than  4000  according  to  the  showing  in  Walker's 
book.  But  this  list  is  confessedly,  and  for  vari 
ous  assigned  reasons,  in  point  of  numbers  quite 
imperfect;  many  names  being  mentioned  whom 
the  author  himself  allows  to  be  questionable. 
Precision,  however,  as  to  number,  is  but  of  little 
consequence  in  such  a  case  as  this,  wherein  it  is 
an  unquestionable  fact,  that  we  may  safely  reckon 
up  the  suffering  clergy  in  England  and  Wales, 
not  merely  by  hundreds,  but  by  thousands. 

Walker's  book  shews  an  immense  list  of  indi 
vidual  names  of  sufferers,  of  all  ecclesiastical 
grades  and  characters.  To  transcribe  this  detail 

*  Book  of  the  Church,  Vol.  II.  p.  405. 
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would  be  but  of  little  use,  and  still  less  interest; 
a  few  only  being  quite  sufficient  to  exhibit  the 
nature  of  that  malicious  spirit,  which,  for  the  sake 
of  rebellion  and  church  hatred,  and  wholly  regard 
less  of  the  piety,  moral  reputation,  learning, 
authoritative  station,  or  legitimate  rights  of  the 
victim,  inflicted  so  indiscriminately  and  unscrupu 
lously  its  atrocities  on  the  clergy  of  the  Church  of 
England.  The  most  conspicuous  persons,  within 
the  hierarchy  itself,  who  suffered  in  these  unhappy 
times,  were  these  which  follow. 

HOWELL  (THOMAS),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Bristol. 
The  case  of  this  peculiarly  amiable  and  bitterly 
persecuted  man  is  affecting.  Early  in  the  days 
of  the  Rebellion  he  was  rudely  ejected  from  his 
livings  of  St.  Stephen,  Walbrook,  and  West 
Horsley  in  Surrey ;  his  offence  being  that  he  was 
a  chaplain  to  King  Charles,  and  a  stedfast  loyalist. 
The  King  then  nominated  him  to  the  Bishopric 
of  Bristol,  during  which  preferment  he  met  with 
barbarous  usage  from  the  rebels.  His  palace  was 
ransacked,  the  lead  being  sold  by  the  spoilers, 
and  his  wife,  then  in  child-bed,  being  left  exposed 
to  the  inclemency  of  the  weather.  The  Bishop 
himself  was  roughly  dragged  out  of  his  own  resi 
dence,  which  was  afterwards,  by  the  rapacious 
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intruders,  turned  into  mean  and  servile  offices, 
and  for  some  years  afterwards  used  on  those  un 
befitting  occasions.  It  is  even  recorded  also  that 
the  same  merciless  destroyers  erected  some  brew 
ing  furnaces  at  the  altar  place  in  his  cathedral, 
and  carried  their  atrocities  so  far  that,  being  a 
man  of  much  meekness  of  spirit,  he  at  length 
sunk  under  the  mental  mortifications  which  their 
barbarities  had  brought  on.  "  He  was  a  man  of 
great  clearness,  candour,  solidness,  sweetness,  and 
eloquence,"  and  "  so  much  beloved  in  his  diocese 
that  after  his  decease  (1646)  the  city  took  charge 
of  the  education  of  his  children  in  gratitude  to  the 
memory  of  their  most  worthy  father." 

LAUD  (WILLIAM),  D.D.,  Archbishop  of  Can 
terbury. — 

"  Prejudged  by  foes,  determined  not  to  spare 
An  old  weak  man,  for  vengeance  thrown  aside." 

WORDSWORTH. 

The  case  of  Archbishop  Laud  is  so  memorable 
and  so  well  known,  that  it  seems  like  trifling  with 
the  reader's  attention  to  make  anything  more  than 
a  nominal  mention  of  it.  Few  persons  in  any 
station  have  had  more  bitter  and  unconscionable 
enemies,  revilers,  and  slanderers;  few  also  more 
ardent  admirers,  more  devoted  friends,  more  sted- 
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fast  followers,  than  Archbishop  Laud.  One 
would  think  that  a  man  who  occupies  so  debatable 
a  position  must  needs  have  his  errors  unreasonably 
exaggerated  on  the  one  hand,  and  his  virtues  in 
judiciously  amplified  on  the  other;  and  there  are, 
at  all  times,  to  be  found  in  the  world,  people  of 
those  intense  and  restless  feelings,  who  know  not 
how  to  estimate  either  men  or  things  but  by  ex 
tremes.  Laud's  character  and  merits  seem  never 
to  have  been  candidly  and  dispassionately  viewed. 
With  one  party  he  was  the  object  of  unmeasured 
abuse,  scandal,  and  hatred,  as  if  he  were  a  whole 
unqualified  mass  of  iniquity  and  baseness — with 
the  other,  he  was  the  sainted  and  blessed  martyr, 
the  man  of  soundest  doctrine,  of  the  highest  and 
purest  piety,  the  sweetest  benevolence  and  charity, 
a  very  chosen  and  illustrious  apostle  of  the  One, 
Holy,  Catholic  and  Apostolic  Church  of  Christ — 
qualifications  to  which,  it  may  be  said,  he  had 
certainly  a  very  high,  if  not  an  unexceptionable, 
claim.  The  extremes  of  hatred  against  him  were 
therefore  most  unjustifiable  and  unfounded,  whilst 
the  other  extremes  were  much  nearer  to  what  he 
really  deserved.  Doubtless,  Laud  was  a  martyr, 
a  sainted  one  to  the  truth  of  the  gospel,  and  the 
integrity  of  the  church.  His  enemies  however 
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were  unhappily  reigning  in  the  ascendant,  and 
had  almost  unlimited  power  to  harrass  and  afflict 
him  as  they  chose.  His  character  therefore  was 
as  much  tortured  and  calumniated,  as  his  property 
and  person  were  plundered  and  persecuted.  More 
merciless,  unrelenting  inflictions  Tew  men  have 
ever  had  to  endure,  and  few  have  exhibited  under 
them  more  calm  and  Christian  forbearance  and 
intrepidity. 

The  charges  alleged  against  him  by  the  Puri 
tanical  Faction  were  altogether  a  mere  fabrication 
of  malice  and  frenzy;  and  the  harassing,  pitiless, 
arbitrary  imprisonment  imposed  on  him  for  nearly 
four  years  in  the  Tower,  ending  at  length  in  actual 
decapitation,  was  a  flagrant  instance  of  those  ten 
der  mercies  with  which  that  deluded  party  were 
wont  to  deal  with  those  who  presented  any  formid 
able  front  of  opposition  to  their  misguided  views 
and  purposes.  Laud  was  however,  by  no  means  a 
blameless  man.  Unlike  his  royal  master,  he  was  of 
a  h,ot,  overbearing,  uncompromising  temper;  little 
disposed  to  act  with  leniency  or  moderation  towards 
those  who,  in  his  estimation,  adopted  principles 
derogatory  to  the  character  and  doctrines  of  the 
Apostolical  Church.  Superior  he  was  in  legitimate 
authority,  but  he  might  sometimes  have  remem- 
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bered  that  he  was  also  a  Christian  brother.  In 
fact,  the  spirit  of  persecution  and  scandal  between 
party  and  party  was  quite  the  fashion  of  the  day 
in  Laud's  time,  nor  were  certain  friends  of  the 
Church  wholly  free  from  partaking  of  it;  so  that  it 
not  unfrequently  happens  that  even  good  men  may 
be  misled  on  certain  occasions  more  by  the  domi 
nant  spirit  and  predilections  of  their  own  times, 
than  by  any  evil  tendencies  of  their  own  minds. 
Laud's  love  of  ritualism  and  ceremonialism  may 
have  had  some  papistical  tendencies  in  it,  without 
his  really  himself  possessing  any  attachment  to 
that  corrupt  and  idolatrous  system ;  but  his  church 
affections  were  truly  Anglican  Catholic,  not  Eoman 
Catholic — truly  Protestant  against  Popery,  not 
hankering  after  it.  Moreover,  when  we  admit 
the  errors  of  his  conduct,  we  must  not  forget 
the  tremendous  sins,  in  the  shape  of  hypocrisies, 
seditions,  rebellions,  and  schisms  of  those  with 
whom  he  had  to  contend,  and  whose  vicious 
encroachments  on  the  very  constitution  of  the 
Church  herself  he  had  to  withstand.  So  that  if 
equity  and  dispassionateness  had  presided  over 
the  quarrel,  Laud  and  his  destroyers  should  per 
haps  have  changed  places — he,  the  plaintiff — they, 
defendants  and  sufferers.  His  real  merits  and 
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character,  however,  seem  to  he  delineated  with  all 
fairness  and  honesty  hy  Lord  Clarendon  in  the 
following  language;  although  that  which  is  written 
of  him  in  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon.,  is  still  more  in 
teresting,  hut  too  long  to  he  inserted  in  this  place. 
"  He  was  a  man  "  (says  Clarendon*)  "  of  great 
parts  and  very  exemplary  virtues,  alloyed  and 
discredited  hy  some  unpopular  natural  infirmities, 
the  greatest  of  which  was  (besides  a  hasty,  sharp 
way  of  expressing  himself)  that  he  helieved  inno 
cence  of  heart,  and  integrity  of  manners,  was  a 
guard  strong  enough  to  secure  any  man  in  his 
voyage  through  this  world  in  what  company  soever 
he  travelled,  and  sure  never  was  any  man  hetter 
supplied  with  that  provision  ....  an  excellent 
preacher,  and  a  scholar  of  most  suhlime  parts. 
And  so  without  troubling  themselves  further  they 
gave  orders  for  his  beheading,  which  he  underwent 
with  all  Christian  courage  and  magnanimity  to  the 
admiration  of  the  beholders  and  the  confusion  of 
his  enemies.  Much  hath  been  said  of  the  person 
of  this  great  prelate,  of  his  great  endowments,  and 
natural  infirmities,  to  which  shall  be  added  no 
more  in  this  place  than  that  his  learning,  piety, 

*  History  of  the  Rebellion,  Vol.  I.,  b.  1. 
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and  virtue  have  been  attained  by  very  few,  and 
the  greatest  of  his  infirmities  have  been  common 
to  all,  even  to  the  very  best  of  men." 

To  this  short  but  faithful  sketch  we  may  fitly  add 
the  observations  of  Dr.  Southey.*  "  While  the 
virtues,  learning,  and  splendid  liberality  of  Laud 
were  overlooked,  his  errors  and  weaknesses  were 
exaggerated,  his  intentions  traduced,  and  even  his 
best  actions  represented  as  crimes."  He  was 
beheaded  on  Tower  Hill,  January  10,  1644.  The 
same  fate  also  attended  King  Charles  1st,  on  the 
30th  of  the  same  month,  1649.  On  this  coin 
cidence  of  fate  and  month,  Walker  makes  an 
ingenious  and  interesting  observation.  "  It  natu 
rally  leads  us  to  believe  "  (he  says)  "  that  the  fall 
of  the  crown  is  never  any  further  distant  from 
that  of  the  mitre  than  the  30th  January  is  from 
the  10th — and  therefore  the  good  old  saying, 
'  No  Bishop,  no  King,'  ought  to  be  a  standing 
maxim  of  the  English  government." 

USSHER  (JAMES),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Carlisle. — 
For  extraordinary  learning  and  piety,  this  eminent 
prelate  was  quite  on  a  level  with  Laud;  and  in 
patience  and  moderation  perhaps  his  superior. 
But  with  all  his  excellent  qualities  he  could  not 

•  Book  of  the  Church. 
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escape  the  persecutions  of  the  Puritanical  Faction. 
Whilst  he  was  Archbishop  of  Armagh,  the  rebel 
lion  in  Ireland  drove  him  from  that  country,  and 
coming  for  protection  to  England,  he  was  allowed, 
before  the  great  troubles  there  broke  out,  to  hold 
the  bishopric  of  Carlisle  in  commendam  with  the 
other,  by  way  of  a  maintenance.  But  even  in 
that  remote  and  sequestered  diocese  he  was  not 
allowed  to  be  secure  from  fanatical  hatred.  The 
Bishop's  lands  were  seized  upon  by  the  "  blessed 
Parliament,"  and  confiscated  to  their  own  use,  or 
to  that  of  their  agents.  The  episcopal  palace, 
Rose  Castle  in  Cumberland,  the  Bishop's  official 
residence,  was  destroyed  or  very  much  mutilated 
by  some  of  the  parliamentary  troops.  And  though 
it  was  pretended  that  the  Parliament  had  set  aside 
a  few  rents  for  the  Bishop's  use,  yet  it  is  recorded, 
that  others  got  the  real  money,  whilst  the  Bishop 
himself  was  left  to  seek  his  maintenance  as  best 
he  could  elsewhere.  With  this  view  he  afterwards 
became  a  public  preacher  in  London,  and  eventu 
ally  was  appointed  preacher  at  Lincoln's  Inn. 
His  extraordinary  learning  and  piety  rendered  his 
fame  great  throughout  all  Europe;  and  although 
some  of  the  Puritanical  party  would  fain  have 
believed  him  to  be,  on  account  of  his  moderation 
and  charity  of  spirit,  a  favourer  of  their  tenets, 
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yet  when  they  found  that  he  was  no  "  Eoot  and 
Branch  "  man,  they  voted  him  to  he  nothing  less 
than  an  enemy.  But  while  the  Puritans  revile 
and  traduce  him,  let  the  Oxford  eulogium  ex 
hibited  under  his  "  Effigies,"  engraven  at  the 
express  instance  of  the  University  in  convocation 
assembled,  he  here  repeated,  "  James  Ussher, 
Archbishop  of  Armagh,  Primate  of  all  Ireland,  the 
most  skilful  of  primitive  antiquity,  the  unanswer 
able  defender  of  the  orthodox  religion ;  the  Maul 
of  errors;  in  preaching  frequent,  eloquent,  very 
powerful;  a  rare  example  of  an  unblamable  life."* 
MORTON  (THOMAS),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Durham. 
— There  are  some  very  affecting  incidents  attached 
to  the  sufferings  of  this  venerable  prelate,  which 
entitle  him  to  hold  a  memorable  place  among  the 
victims  of  Puritanical  hatred.  He  was  not  far 
short  of  three  score  years  and  ten  when  he  was 
advanced  to  the  See  of  Durham.  He  had  for 
several  years  exerted  himself  in  that  diocese  in 
acts  of  munificence  to  both  church  and  laity,  and 
had  lived  in  the  highest  esteem  and  reverence 
among  all  his  clergy  and  gentry.  The  breaking 
out  of  the  rebellion  in  1640  drove  him,  of  neces- 

*  Wood's  Athen.  Oxon. 
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sity,  to  more  privacy  and  retirement.  But  never 
theless  he  became  an  object  of  jealousy  to  the 
Puritans,  and  very  soon  after  their  power  attained 
the  mastery,  Bishop  Morton  was  singled  out  for 
persecution  and  suffering.  The  Parliament,  even 
so  early  as  in  1640,  made  an  order  for  seizing  his 
rents,  a  marked  intimation  of  the  troubles  and 
privations  which  further  awaited  him.  These 
were  not  long  delayed,  his  own  dwelling  at  Dur 
ham  being  soon  afterwards  made  a  garrison  for 
the  parliamentary  troops,  and  himself  and  family 
pitilessly  turned  out  of  it.  His  very  private  and 
social  offices  of  religion  according  to  the  Anglican 
Keformed  Church  were  watched,  and  laid  crimi 
nally  to  his  charge;  one  instance  of  which  was, 
his  being  taken  into  custody  for  privately  baptizing 
a  child  of  the  Earl  of  Kutland  according  to  the 
rites  of  that  Church. 

The  savage  violence  and  insolence  with  which 
Bishops  were  publicly  assailed  by  the  London 
populace  during  these  mad  and  gloomy  times  has 
been  already  alluded  to  in  the  foregoing  pages. 
Bishop  Morton  did  not  fall  short  of  his  share  of 
ill-usage  on  these  occasions.  His  life  was  once, 
and  probably  more  than  once,  in  no  small  jeopardy 
by  them.  He  was  discovered  to  be  a  Bishop. 
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"  Pull  him  out  of  his  coach,"  said  one.  "  No," 
said  another,  "  he  is  a  good  man."  "  'Tis  no 
matter,"  said  the  moh,  "  he  is  a  Bishop."  He 
escaped  further  molestation  only  through  the 
rough,  and  perhaps  honest,  indifference  of  one 
of  the  moh-leaders,  who  contrived  to  let  him 
pass,  by  crying  out,  "  Let  him  go  hang  himself." 
This  might  have  been  a  personal  deliverance  for 
the  venerable  prelate,  but  it  afforded  no  conso 
lation  to  his  Christian  spirit  to  behold  in  the 
people  so  little  of  Christian  uprightness,  cha 
rity,  or  knowledge.  After  the  dissolution  of  his 
bishopric,  the  Parliament  moved  by  some  very 
unusual  lenity  and  consideration,  voted  him  an 
annuity  of  £  800.  But  like  many  other  pretences 
of  the  same  kind  towards  other  suffering  eccle 
siastics,  it  was  a  vote  which  was  never  fairly 
realized;  and  Bishop  Morton  therefore  lived  long 
on  the  benevolence  of  his  friends,  dying  in  1659 
at  the  advanced  age  of  95,  and  during  his  resi 
dence  at  the  house  of  Sir  Henry  Yelverton  in 
Northamptonshire. 

This  Sir  Henry  was  himself  a  man  distin 
guished  for  extensive  learning,  together  with 
sound  and  orthodox  principles  in  religion,  a  very 
great  portion  of  which  he  acquired  under  the 
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tuition  and  superintendance  of  the  venerable 
Bishop  Morton.  The  incident  which  brought  on 
the  connection  between  these  two  excellent  per 
sons  is  of  an  interesting  nature,  and  affords  no 
incorrect  picture  of  the  simplicity  of  the  Bishop's 
character,  and  of  the  sad  distraction  of  those  un 
happy  times.  Sir  Christopher  Yelverton,  the 
father  of  Sir  Henry,  whilst  travelling  to  London, 
overtook  a  venerable  looking  person  on  the  road. 
He  asked  him,  "  What  and  who  he  was."  The 
Bishop,  who  happened  to  know  the  person  of  Sir 
Christopher,  replied,  "  I  am  that  old  man,  the 
Bishop  of  Durham,  going  up  to  London  to  hive  a 
little  longer,  and  then  to  die."  Sir  Christopher, 
though  of  politics  rather  opposed  to  loyalty,  was 
so  struck  with  the  incident,  that  he  took  the  good 
and  venerable  man  home  with  him,  and  made 
him  tutor  to  his  son,  thereby  laying  the  foundation 
of  a  friendship  which  ended  only  with  the  Bishop's 
life,  and  was  afterwards  the  occasion  of  bringing 
forward  one  of  the  most  accomplished  men  of  his 
age,  Sir  Henry  Yelverton.  After  the  death  of  the 
Bishop,  his  character  and  his  varied  excellences 
became  more  and  more  known  and  venerated. 
Many  were  the  conversions  which  he  had  been 
instrumental  in  effecting  from  the  corruptions  of 
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Popery  to  the  purer  tenets  of  the  Anglican- 
Reformed  Church,  and  so  eminently  celebrated 
did  he  become  for  theological  learning,  sound 
doctrine,  Christian  piety,  and  many  other  estimable 
qualities,  that  "  he  was  worthy,"  (as  Walker  ex 
presses  it,)  "  of  the  veneration  of  all  kinds  of  per 
sons  on  earth,  except  the  English  Dissenters." 

WREN  (MATTHEW),  DJ).,  Bishop  of  Ely. — 
Here  we  have  a  man  who  was  one  of  the  very  first, 
if  not  the  very  first,  Bishop  who  suffered  depriva 
tion  under  the  "  Long  Parliament."  Some  violent 
rebels  at  Ipswich  presented  a  petition  against  him 
— a  course  to  which,  as  we  have  already  seen, 
every  possible  encouragement  was  sure  to  be  given 
by  the  Puritanical  faction — and  he  was,  without 
further  ceremony  or  enquiry,  voted  to  be  "  un 
worthy  to  hold  any  spiritual  promotion."  He 
was  afterwards,  with  other  Bishops,  committed  to 
prison  for  protesting  openly  against  the  measures 
now  pursued  against  the  Church,  and  the  prelacy. 
He  was  afterwards  again  apprehended  at  his  house 
at  Downham,  and  brought  back  to  the  Tower. 
Here  he  continued  a  close  prisoner  for  many 
years,  without  any  charge  being  brought  or  sub 
stantiated  against  him,  and  even  in  the  midst  of 
this  unjustifiable  confinement  he  was  so  jealously 
watched,  that  he  could  only  resort  to  his  books, 
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and  his  studies,  whether  sacred  or  profane,  hy 
stealth,  or  by  accidental  opportunities. 

These  sacrifices,  however,  were  not  sufficient  to 
satisfy  the  malice  and  the  grasping  covetousness  of 
his  Puritanical  enemies.  His  plate  was  seized  by 
order  of  the  Parliament,  and  melted  down  for  the 
good — as  the  usual  pretence  was — of  the  Common 
wealth.  So  unrelentingly  indeed  was  this  loyal 
and  learned  Bishop  constantly  persecuted  and  im 
poverished  by  the  faction,  that  when  his  son 
applied  to  the  University  of  Oxford  for  his  M.D. 
degree,  it  was  considered  that  "  the  pressures  and 
privations  under  which  his  father,  the  Bishop,  had 
been  compelled  to  He  for  seventeen  years,  had 
precluded  him  from  the  possibili ty  of  maintaining 
his  son  in  his  college  career,  and  attaining  his 
graduation."  But  this  eminent  prelate,  being  a 
man  of  uncommon  patience  and  magnanimity  of 
soul,  founded  on  a  strong  abiding  principle  of 
Christian  faith,  bore  all  his  troubles,  and  even  his 
long  and  harsh  imprisonment,  without  any  injury 
to  his  health,  or  much  distraction  of  mind.  He 
survived  the  rebellion,  and  was  restored  to  his 
bishopric  on  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy; 
but  in  no  way  did  he  relax  in  that  gravity,  piety, 
and  circumspection  in  his  episcopal  government, 
which  had  previously  exposed  him  to  the  impla- 
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cable  hatred  of  the  Puritan  Parliament,  and  had 
given  rise  to  the  then  popular  sneer,  that  the 
orthodox  and  loyal  clergy  of  the  diocese  of  Dur 
ham  were  all  running  mad  after  "  Wren's  fancies." 
BROWNRIGG  (RALPH),  D.D.,  Bishop  of.  Exeter. 
Of  this  prelate  hut  little  is  recorded  heyond  his 
being  one  among  those  Bishops  who  had  to 
endure  the  persecuting  and  malicious  hatred  of 
the  factious  Parliament.  He  was,  first  of  all, 
deprived  of  his  position  as  Master  of  Catherine 
Hall,  Cambridge,  to  make  room  for  one  of  the 
most  violent  and  virulent  of  the  Puritan  sect, 
viz.  William  Spurstow.  He  was  then  expelled 
from  his  bishopric,  and  in  this  expulsion  so  un 
sparing  was  the  persecution  and  the  plunder,  that 
it  formed  a  marked  feature  in  the  character  which 
was  given  of  him  in  his  epitaph,  viz. — 

"  Facultatibus  pene  omnibus  spoliatus." 

At  one  time,  an  early  period  of  his  life,  he  was  on 
friendly  terms  with  some  of  the  leaders  of  the 
rebellion,  John  Pym,  Stephen  Marshall,  &c. ;  but 
seeing  and  disliking  the  mischievous  and  impious 
tendency  of  their  principles,  he  soon  adopted  a 
better  course,  and  clung  more  closely  and  strongly 
to  the  monarchy  and  the  Reformed  Church.  He 
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was  prepared,  therefore,  to  receive  the  reproaches 
and  inflictions  of  the  Pyms  and  the  Marshalls ; 
and  at  one  time,  he,  with  some  other  of  his  epis 
copal  hrethren,  was  in  utter  danger  of  heing 
stoned  to  death  hy  the  populace — for  the  popu 
lace,  as  we  have  already  seen  on  many  occasions 
related  in  the  foregoing  pages,  were  too  easily 
deluded,  and  too  readily  excited  against  any  thing 
relating  to  Church  and  monarchy,  hy  specious 
and  restless  orators — those  turbulent  preachers  of 
schism  and  sedition  which  then  infested  the  whole 
nation. 

COKE  (GEORGE),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Hertford. — 
"  During  the  rebellion  "  (says  Walker)  "  he  suf 
fered  in  common  with  the  rest  of  his  order."  It 
was  not  unusual,  it  seems,  for  the  self-styled  godly 
Puritans  to  dismiss  upon  no  other  pretence  hut 
maintaining  sound,  loyal,  orthodox  principles,  any 
bishop  or  other  ecclesiastic  from  his  preferment, 
his  house  and  his  home,  and  even  from  his  own 
private  patrimony.  This  expulsion  too,  would 
sometimes  be  accomplished,  not  by  courteous  or 
delicate  agency,  but  by  rude,  unfeeling,  and  ty 
rannous  force.  In  this  way  Bishop  Coke  was 
ejected  from  his  own  episcopal  palace  by  Colonel 
Birch,  who  afterwards  himself  took  the  palace  for 
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his  own  residence,  and  even  retained  possession  of 
it  for  many  years.  The  revenues  also  of  the 
Bishop  received  similar  treatment,  and  were  even 
appropriated  to  the  use  of  the  same  "  godly " 
spoiler.  The  Bishop  had  an  estate  called  Quist- 
more,  in  the  parish  of  Eardsley  in  the  county  of 
Hereford.  The  faction  seized  on  this  also  for 
their  own  purposes,  pretending  at  the  same  time 
to  make  an  allowance  out  of  it  for  the  support  of 
Bishop  Coke,  his  wife  and  children.  For  one 
year  this  grant  appears  to  have  heen  realized; 
but  it  did  not  fairly  continue,  and  the  venerable 
Bishop  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  living  on 
the  charity  of  his  friends ;  an  alternative  so  mor 
tifying  to  an  upright  and  honorable  mind,  that  he 
sunk  under  its  weight  in  1646. 

WRIGHT  (ROBERT),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Lichfield. 
There  were  two  successive  Bishops  of  Lichfield, 
who  suffered  great  losses  and  persecutions  during 
the  Great  Rebellion.  Dr.  Wright  was  the  first  of 
them.  He  was  a  staunch  and  zealous  loyalist 
and  churchman ;  but  being  also  one  of  the  twelve 
protesting  Bishops  before  the  Parliament,  he  was, 
with  the  others,  sent  to  the  tower,  and  confined 
there  for  eighteen  weeks  at  his  own  expense. 
On  being  set  at  liberty,  his  spirit  of  loyalty 
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was  still  unabated ;  and  he  immediately  began 
to  put  his  episcopal  residence  at  Eccleshall 
in  Staffordshire  into  defence  against  the  parlia 
mentary  troops  under  Sir  William  Brereton. 
The  Bishop,  however,  died  during  the  siege  in 
1643  ;  but  his  zeal  for  the  Church  and  monarchy 
led  him  to  devote  to  that  cause  a  very  considera 
ble  part  of  his  own  private  estate ;  and  in  his 
episcopal  goverment  he  was  considered  to  be 
eminently  circumspect  and  exact ;  a  man  (as  it  is 
recorded  of  him)  of  painfulness,  moderation,  and 
integrity,  his  virtues  being  also  so  peculiar,  that 
the  vices,  and  not  the  men,  of  the  times  were  his 
enemies.  He  was  succeeded  in  his  bishopric  by 

ACCEPTED  FREWEN,  D.D.  The  Christian  name 
of  this  prelate  denotes  him  to  have  been  of  some 
Puritanical  race,  many  of  the  most  devoted  of 
that  class  being  fond  of  giving  to  their  children 
some  affected  appellation,  or  some  unusual  scrip 
ture  name,  which  would  seem  to  convey  an  idea 
of  what  they  called  "  godliness."  Dr.  Frewen's 
father  was  a  Puritanical  and  apostate  clergyman, 
the  rector  of  Northiam  in  Sussex ;  and  his  son, 
Accepted,  was  at  first  disposed  to  adopt  a  similar 
line  of  faith.  But  a  happier  light  afterwards 
broke  in  upon  him,  and  he  became  so  earnest  a 
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loyalist,  and  so  affectionate  a  churchman,  that 
while  President  of  Magdalen  College,  he  contri 
buted  largely  to  supply  the  King's  necessities, 
being  afterwards  put  to  great  straits  to  escape  the 
vengeance  of  the  Parliament.  The  vengeance 
indeed  of  imprisonment,  by  their  order,  he  did 
escape ;  but  his  own  temporal  estate,  as  well  as 
his  bishopric,  were  laid  hold  of  by  the  faction, 
and  put  under  sequestration.  His  holding  the 
See  of  Lichfield  on  the  decease  of  Dr.  Wright, 
was  a  titular,  more  than  a  real  and  substan 
tial  one.  The  peculiar  troubles  of  the  times 
had  essentially  put  down  the  hierarchy,  so  as 
to  allow  to  all  its  members  but  little  more 
than  a  nominal  jurisdiction ;  and  as  to  emolu 
ment,  that  too  was  now  become  a  precarious  re 
source,  a  very  considerable  portion  of  the  episco 
pal  revenues  being  seized  on  by  ungracious  and 
unscrupulous  spoilers,  who  devoted  them  to  any 
but  their  fit  and  legitimate  purposes.  There  was 
another  peculiarity  also  in  the  circumstance  of 
Dr.  Frewen's  holding  the  See  of  Lichfield.  There 
were  strong  hopes  on  the  part  of  the  King,  that 
the  celebrated  Puritanical  minister,  Eichard  Bax 
ter,  would  conform  to  the  Church,  in  which  case 
it  was  intended  to  offer  to  him  this  bishopric. 

Q 
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Baxter,  however,  at  length  refused  to  forsake  his 
party,  and  Dr.  Frewen  was  therefore  allowed  to 
continue  in  possession.  On  the  restoration  of 
Charles  2nd,  he  was  translated  to  the  archiepisco- 
pal  See  of  York,  and  died  in  1664. 

JUXON  (WILLIAM),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  London. — 
Although  Bishop  Juxon  suffered,  like  the  rest  of 
his  episcopal  brethren,  in  certain  privations,  ob 
structions  and  indignities,  as  regarded  his  official 
situation,  yet  he  was  not  destined  to  be  among 
the  most  suffering.  That  this  should  have  been 
so,  is  very  remarkable,  when  we  consider  the 
intimate  friendship  and  confidence  which  existed 
between  the  King  and  himself.  He  was  in 
constant  attendance  on  the  King,  and  was  his 
confidential  friend  and  attendant  even  on  the 
scaffold.  But  "  there  was "  (as  Walker  writes) 
"  that  most  Christian  and  distinguishing  grace  of 
forgiving  enemies  to  such  a  degree  in  this  most 
admirable  prelate,  that  he  was  the  delight  of  his 
time,  and  extorted  a  reverence  and  respect  from 
those  very  persons  who  had  so  destroyed  and 
ruined  his  order."  It  was  not  usual,  as  we  well 
know,  for  the  Parliament,  in  its  uncompromising 
Puritanical  zeal,  to  be  much  moved  with  any 
feeling  of  respect  for  Bishops'  personal  character 
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or  peculiarities,  however  excellent  or  eminent  they 
might  be  ;  and  therefore  we  may  indeed  wonder 
that  in  the  case  of  Bishop  Juxon,  one  so  peculi 
arly  obnoxious  to  Puritanical  hatred  and  jealousy, 
there  should  any  sort  of  lenity  be  shown ;  and 
this  instance,  so  far  from  being  any  proof  of  the 
complacent  disposition  of  the  Parliament  towards 
the  Church,  or  towards  such  members  of  the 
hierarchy  as  may  happen  to  have  been  distin 
guished  for  their  virtues  and  holiness  of  life,  goes 
far  to  prove  how  rarely  and  unwillingly  they  ever 
pursued  so  equitable  and  upright  a  course. — 
"Exceptio  regulam  probat."  —  Bishop  Juxon's 
case  is  only  the  "exception."  The  treatment 
shown  to  all  the  other  Bishops,  as  well  as  to  the 
inferior  clergy,  was  the  "  rule."  From  whatever 
cause  the  favour  shown  to  Bishop  Juxon  may 
have  arisen,  and  although  he  still  shared  the 
general  fate  of  the  hierarchy  in  being  expelled 
from  his  episcopal  office  and  his  seat  in  Par 
liament,  as  well  as  the  loss  of  his  official  revenue, 
yet  he  was  allowed,  after  the  murder  of  his  royal 
and  unhappy  master,  to  retire  quietly  to  his  little 
patrimony  in  Gloucestershire,  where  he  outlived 
the  Great  Rebellion,  and  had  the  happiness  to  see 
both  the  monarchy  and  church  restored ;  he  him- 
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self  being  called  to  the  duty  of  placing  the  crown 
on  the  head  of  the  restored  King,  and  being  also 
himself,  as  Walker  expresses  it,  ' '  both  the  head 
and  crown  of  the  Church."  Bishop  Juxon  was 
raised  to  the  See  of  Canterbury  on  the  restoration 
of  Charles  2nd,  and  died  in  1663. 

HALL  (JOSEPH),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Norwich. — 
This  was  an  eminently  good,  learned,  pious,  and 
acute-minded  man.  His  equal  in  all  these  desi 
rable  qualities  is  seldom  to  be  met  with;  his 
superior  perhaps  never.  He  was  made  Bishop  of 
Norwich  (being  translated  from  Exeter)  in  1641. 
That  dire  and  ruthless  rebellion,  which  in  a  few 
years  so  savagely  crushed  both  Church  and  mo 
narchy,  was  then  just  beginning  to  shew  its  tur 
bulent  spirit.  But  Bishop  Hall  was  not  a  party- 
man.  Few  of  the  Bishops  of  his  time  pursued 
so  sound,  clear,  patient,  unbiassed  a  course.  His 
was  the  true  via  media.  His  piety  partook  of  none 
of  the  ultraism,  affectation,  or  moroseness  of  the 
Puritan,  nor  of  the  idolatry  or  superstition  of  the 
Papist;  his  doctrine,  none  of  the  heated,  rhap 
sodical  vagaries  of  sects  or  schismatics ;  his 
churchmanship,  none  of  the  ostentation  or  punc 
tiliousness  of  ultra-  ceremonialism.  One  might 
suppose  that  such  a  man  would  escape  persecu- 
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tion,  at  least  from  those  who  claimed  to  be  dis 
tinguished  among  the  "  godly."  But  Hall  was  a 
member  of  the  hierarchy,  and  a  sound  one  too. 
He  was  moreover  a  dutiful,  stedfast,  affectionate 
son  of  the  One  Holy  Catholic  Church,  nor  could 
he  be  persuaded  to  descend  from  that  position  by 
any  allurements,  or  any  threats,  nor  even  by  any 
disposition  he  might  feel  to  "  live  peaceably  with 
all  men."  He  was  therefore  unscrupulously  im 
prisoned  by  the  Parliament,  being  one  of  the 
twelve  protesting  Bishops. 

When  afterwards  released  on  bail  of  £  5000,  and 
allowed  to  return  to  his  residence  at  Norwich,  he 
was  "  harassed  there,  sequestered  and  abused  in  the 
vilest  manner."  His  estate,  his  rents,  even  his 
arrears  of  rent,  his  furniture,  his  very  cloathing 
and  his  palace,  were  all  savagely  wrested  from  him, 
or  taken  possession  of  by  the  rude  agents  of  the 
Parliament.  It  does  not  appear  that  any  one  of 
the  episcopal  bench  underwent  more  unsparing 
privation  than  Bishop  Hall.  He  was  reduced  to 
what  was  but  little  better  than  beggary ;  and 
however  an  ordinance  of  Parliament  was  made  for 
granting  him  an  annual  allowance,  yet  it  was  so 
frequently  intercepted  by  those  through  whose 
hands  it  had  to  pass,  that  it  never  fairly  reached 
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his,  and  he  was  reduced  to  the  necessity  of  being 
content  with  what  they  chose  to  give  him.  At 
length  he  was  induced  to  make  some  public  ex 
posure  of  the  iniquitous  treatment  which  had 
been  dealt  out  to  him.  This  exposure  appeared 
in  a  small  publication  of  his  which  he  called  the 
"  Hard  Measure."  He  was  too  straight-forward 
and  upright  in  all  he  said  and  did  to  allow  him 
self  to  make  statements  even  against  his  enemies, 
which  might  partake  of  exaggeration  or  untruth, 
and  therefore  we  may  judge  that  what  he  says  in 
the  following  passage,  deserves  implicit  credit. 
"  They  were  not  ashamed,  after  they  had  taken 
away  and  sold  all  my  goods  and  personal  estate, 
to  come  to  me  for  assessments  and  monthly  pay 
ments  for  that  estate  which  they  had  taken ;  and 
took  distresses  from  me  upon  my  most  just  denial, 
and  vehemently  required  me  to  find  the  wonted 
alms  of  my  predecessors,  when  they  had  left  me 
nothing." 

Such  was  the  way  in  which  these  fanatical 
reformers  would  reform  the  Church  of  Christ,  and 
under  pretence  of  purifying,  would  drive  away 
from  her  fold  the  legitimate  and  apostolical  over 
seers  of  it.  Bishop  Hall  did  not  live  to  see  the 
restoration  of  either  monarchy  or  Church.  He 
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died  in  1656,  having  attained  the  venerable  age  of 
82,  and  resided,  during  his  latter  years,  at  a  small 
farm  which  he  rented  near  Norwich,  and  where, 
even  with  the  small  means  which  yet  were  left  to 
him,  he  contrived  to  distribute  a  weekly  charity  to 
some  poor  widows,  and  still  to  maintain  in  his 
own  family  the  punctual  observance  of  all  the 
holy  ordinances  and  worship  inculcated  in  that 
incomparable  Liturgy,  which  so  faithfully  speaks 
the  voice  of  the  Church  and  the  doctrines  and 
precepts  of  the  blessed  gospel  of  Christ. 

PIERS  (WILLIAM),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Wells. — 
Although  the  name  of  Bishop  Piers  is  not  so 
celebrated  in  these  times,  as  that  of  some  others 
who  partook  more  largely  and  conspicuously  of 
Puritanical  vengeance,  yet  was  he  far  from  being 
the  least  sufferer  among  those  of  the  hierarchy. 
It  appears  he  was  a  most  exact  and  circumspect 
ruler  of  his  own  church  and  diocese,  a  determined 
enemy  to  factious  lecturers,  then  so  prevalent, 
keeping  a  very  severe  hand  over  the  Puritans, 
from  his  being  thoroughly  acquainted  with  their 
destructive  and  hypocritical  principles.  He  be 
came,  therefore,  as  far  as  his  episcopal  power 
extended,  "  a  rigid  exactor  of  obedience  to  the 
canons  and  orders  of  the  Church."  This,  of 
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course,  was  not  the  way  to  prepare  for  himself,  in 
these  turbulent  times,  a  life  of  ease  and  compo 
sure,  however  he  might  pursue  his  course  with  an 
upright  and  honest  conscience.  The  faction, 
therefore,  when  they  became  dominant  could  not 
forget  Bishop  Piers.  He  was  the  object  of  their 
special  revenge.  Petitions  were  levelled  against 
him  to  both  Houses  of  Parliament;  and  these,  as 
was  then  the  invariable  custom,  listened  to  the  com 
plaints  with  eagerness.  He  was,  in  consequence, 
commanded  to  appear  before  them,  accused  of 
"  divers  heinous  crimes,  tending  to  the  corruption 
and  subversion  of  religion  in  his  diocese."  In 
creasing  persecution  followed  hard  upon  him,  and 
he  was  marked  out  (together  with  some  others, 
Bishop  Wren,  Dr.  Cosins,  Dr.  Layfield,  &c.)  as 
one  to  be,  by  every  means,  held  up  to  the  scorn 
and  clamour  of  the  populace.  He  was  afterwards, 
being  one  of  the  twelve  protesting  Bishops  against 
the  measures  of  the  Parliament,  committed  to  the 
Tower,  deprived  of  all  his  episcopal  property,  and 
was  reduced  to  a  small  pittance  of  his  own  for  his 
subsistence.  With  the  reputation,  however,  of 
possessing  great  knowledge  in  theology,  and  of 
being  peculiarly  vigilant  and  active  for  the  good  of 
the  One  Holy  Catholic  Church  of  Christ,  he  lived 
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until  the  end  of  the  rebellion,  and  was  restored 
to  his  bishopric  in  1660. 

PRIDEAUX  (JOHN),  D.D.,  Bishop  of  Worcester. 
It  was  at  the  commencement  of  that  bitter  perse 
cution,  which  the  fanatical  Parliament  so  vigo 
rously  carried  on  against  the  Church,  that  Dr. 
Prideaux  was  raised  to  the  See  of  Worcester;  a 
preferment  which  to  him  resulted  in  nothing  but 
suffering  and  poverty.  He  was  too  loyal  and  too 
orthodox  a  man  to  be  allowed  to  escape  the  ven 
geance  of  the  faction ;  he  therefore  not  only 
suffered  in  common  with  almost  all  the  rest  of 
the  hierarchy,  but  in  many  respects,  more  severely 
than  others.  So  unsparingly  was  he  plundered, 
and  to  so  great  distress  was  he  reduced,  that  he 
had  no  means  left  of  subsistence,  but  by  selling 
his  plate  and  his  library — the  latter  being  a  col 
lection  of  very  great  extent  and  renown,  and  con 
sequently  of  considerable  value.  The  fact  of  so 
disposing  of  his  books  and  maintaining  his  family 
for  some  time  upon  the  profits,  gave  occasion  for 
the  application  of  a  peculiar  epithet  to  him,  viz. 
"  Librorum  Heluo " — a  gormandizer  of  books. 
At  all  events,  so  great  was  his  necessity,  that  he 
had  no  means  left  wherewith  to  convey  himself  to 
the  Isle  of  Wight,  where  he  had  been  required  to 
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attend  upon  the  King,  in  a  conference  with  his 
loyal  friends  and  counsellors ;  and  as  a  further 
record  of  his  poverty,  he  declares  in  his  last  will 
and  testament  that  he  has  no  legacy  to  leave  his 
children,  but  "  pious  poverty,  God's  blessing,  and  a 
father's  prayers."  Bishop  Prideaux  died  in  1650; 
and  so  highly  was  his  character  esteemed  that, 
notwithstanding  the  state  of  beggary  to  which  he 
had  fallen,  his  funeral  was  nevertheless  attended 
by  as  large  a  train  of  persons  of  all  ranks  and 
qualities,  as  if  he  had  been  a  prince  or  a  poten 
tate.  So  eminent  also  was  his  name  in  the 
Divinity  School,  that  he  was  styled  "  Columna 
fidei  orthodox®,"  "Malleus  hereseos,"  "Academies 
oraculum  ; "  and  yet  with  all  his  learning,  he  was 
not  less  distinguished  for  the  invariable  humility 
of  spirit  he  displayed  on  all  occasions,  and  the 
peculiar  patience  and  moderation  with  which  he 
treated  all  his  opponents,  and  especially  that 
fanatical  party,  whose  furious  and  rancorous  spirit 
had  kindled  so  hot  a  fire  of  misery  on  the  Church 
and  her  clergy. 
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CHAPTER  X. 


The  inferior  Clergy,  sufferers  under  Puritanical  persecution. 


THE  catalogue  exhibited  in  the  preceding  chapter 
does  not  pretend  to  afford  a  list  of  all  the  Bishops 
who  partook  of  the  persecuting  inflictions  levelled 
by  the  Parliament  against  the  Church.  There 
were  many  others  of  that  order,  whose  names  and 
circumstances  were  less  prominent  and  remarkable, 
but  who  were  not  less  the  objects  of  the  faction's 
malice.  Those  whose  characters  are  here  alluded 
to  may  be  considered  as  the  most  eminent  and 
conspicuous,  and  it  may  tend  to  show  with  what 
unmitigated  rancour  the  Puritanical  Parliament 
would  pursue  the  Church,  when  not  even  unim 
peachable  character,  unqualified  piety,  eminent 
learning,  and  Christian  charity  could  defend  her 
bishops  and  ministers  from  spoliation  and  insult. 
It  would  seem  indeed,  that  they  who  were  the 
most  pious,  the  most  sound  in  doctrine,  and  the 
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most  stedfast  in  loyalty,  were  selected  to  bear  the 
heaviest  hurden  of  ill-usage.  Some  of  the  ac 
counts  which  Walker  gives  us  of  the  sufferings  of 
the  inferior  clergy  are  almost  past  belief,  even 
after  due  allowance  is  made  for  that  writer's 
strong  and  stubborn  resentments  against  the 
Church's  oppressors.  That  there  were  some 
of  the  Church  party  who  gave  as  loose  a 
rein  to  virulence  and  intemperance  of  language 
as  their  opponents,  cannot  be  denied ;  nor 
indeed  is  it  improbable  that  in  some  of  their 
representations  they-  may  have  drawn  pictures 
far  beyond  sober  truth  and  reason.  This  might 
indeed  be  expected  where  party  spirit  ran  to 
so  high  an  extreme  as  in  the  times  we  are 
now  describing.  But  even  in  Walker's  book, 
which,  with  all  his  coarseness  of  sentiment 
against  Puritanism,  is  written  with  considerable 
caution  and  care  lest  any  misrepresentation  of  fact 
should  escape  him,  there  is  nothing  told  us  of 
the  personal  sufferings  of  the  clergy  which  is 
not  entirely  consistent  with  that  rancourous  and 
fanatical  spirit  against  the  Church,  which,  as 
we  well  know,  from  other  and  undoubted  autho 
rities,  was  rampant  in  the  times  of  the  Great 
Rebellion.  Among  the  clergy,  below  the  epis- 
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copal  bench,  who  suffered  personally  and  indi 
vidually  in  those  troubles,  none  were  more 
marked  than  those,  whose  names  and  characters 
will  fill  up  the  remainder  of  this  chapter. 

BARWICK  (JOHN),  B.D.,  Prebendary  of  Durham, 
and  Fellow  of  St.  John's  College,  Cambridge. — 
A  more  ardent,  judicious,  and  active  friend  to 
both  Church  and  Monarchy  never  appeared  in 
these  trying  times  than  this  eminent  person.  No 
threats  or  inflictions  of  the  rebel  party  could  sub 
due  or  weaken  his  loyal  and  orthodox  spirit.  He 
was  therefore,  and  entirely  for  the  same  reasons, 
soon  deprived  of  his  preferments;  and  when  it  was 
found  that  his  judgment  had  suggested  certain 
schemes  of  benefit  to  the  King,  and  that  matters 
of  extreme  difficulty  and  delicacy  had  thereby 
been  managed  with  considerable  success,  Dr. 
Barwick  became  still  more  and  more  exposed  to 
the  jealousy  and  wrath  of  the  faction.  Soon 
therefore  was  his  deprivation  of  preferment  fol 
lowed  by  close  and  loathsome  imprisonment — a 
suffering  which  was  inflicted  on  him  at  the  instance 
of  the  Parliament,  and  which  was  exercised  with 
so  barbarous  a  spirit  that  he  was,  while  in  prison, 
allowed  but  a  bare  subsistence  of  bread  and  water. 
He  bore  his  troubles  with  a  Christian  temper  and 
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disposition,  living  by  God's  blessing  through  them 
all  till  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  when  he 
was  deservedly  rewarded  with  the  deanery  of  St. 
Paul's,  in  the  possession  of  which  he  died  in  1664. 
HITCH  (WILLIAM),  Priest  Vicar  of  Ely  Cathedral. 
There  is  a  curious  letter  still  extant  from  Crom 
well  to  this  clergyman,  which  affords  a  very  striking 
picture  of  the  arbitrary,  off-hand  manner  in  which 
the  fanatics,  when  in  the  ascendant,  worried  and 
insulted  the  Church,  and  her  officiating  ministers. 
He  writes,  and  lets  Mr.  Hitch  know,  "  that  if  he 
would  spare  the  soldiers  attempting,  in  any  tu 
multuary  way,  to  reform  the  Cathedral  Church,  he 
must  immediately  forbear  altogether  the  Church 
service,  so  unedifying  and  offensive."  And  fur 
ther,  "  that  if  any  disorders  should  arise  there 
from,  Hitch  himself  would  be  held  responsible." 
Cromwell  goes  on  further  to  advise  this  clergyman 
"  to  have  more  frequent  preaching  in  the  Cathe 
dral,  than  had  been  usual  there."  If  Mr.  Hitch 
had  been  a  less  orthodox  and  intrepid  minister 
than  he  was,  he  would,  with  something  like  a 
time-serving  spirit  or  one  of  timidity,  have  suc 
cumbed  to  this  surly  threatening.  But  such  ap 
pears  not  to  have  been  the  character  of  this 
humble  servant  of  the  Church.  Notwithstanding 
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Cromwell's  browbeating,  Mr.  Hitch  proceeded 
with  the  service  in  his  usual  plain  and  orderly 
manner.  Cromwell,  with  his  rebel  and  rabble 
soldiers,  then  rudely  enters  the  Cathedral — their 
heads  still  covered — their  manner  insulting  and 
disorderly.  He  presents  himself  to  Mr.  Hitch 
with  an  air  of  authority,  and  commands  the  "  as 
sembly  "  (*.  e.  the  congregation)  to  disperse.  Mr. 
Hitch  makes  a  pause.  The  usurper,  with  his 
creatures  following  him,  proceed  to  the  altar  table. 
The  clergyman  still  goes  on  with  the  service. 
Cromwell  returns,  and  laying  his  hand  passion 
ately  on  his  sword,  expels  by  main  force  the  offi 
ciating  minister  and  his  congregation,  command 
ing  him  to  "leave  off  his  fooling  and  come  down." 
The  whole  of  this  is  too  graphic  a  picture  of  the 
peculiar  atrocities  of  these  fanatical  times  to  be  at 
all  exaggerated,  or  to  be  passed  carelessly  over ; 
although  it  may  be  true  that  we  are  not  informed 
of  any  other  indignities  or  sufferings  which  might 
have  been  inflicted  on  Mr.  Hitch.  But  what  can 
be  thought  of  the  practical  piety  of  these  "godly" 
reformers,  who  can  be  guilty  of  such  rude  and 
impious  intrusions  ?  Let  us  place  this  instance 
by  the  side  of  that  more  consistent  and  veracious 
delineation  of  the  character  of  genuine  piety, 
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which  the  great  and  good  Bishop  Wilson  has  left 
behind  him.  "  The  pious  see  things  in  their  true 
light;  they  enter  the  church  with  veneration, 
knowing  it  to  be  the  house  of  God;  they  consider 
the  preacher  as  God's  messenger ;  the  congrega 
tion  as  God's  children ;  the  sacraments  as  effec 
tual  means  of  grace,  and  inestimable  blessings." 
The  contrast  is  striking. 

PETERSON  (WILLIAM),  D.D.,  Dean  of  Exeter, 
Hector  of  St.  Breocks. — It  will  be  remembered, 
that  allusion  has  been  made  in  the  foregoing 
pages  to  the  appointment  of  certain  provincial 
committees  by  the  Parliament,  for  the  purposes  of 
examining  into  the  character  and  circumstances 
of  country  parishes  and  their  ministers  ;  how  far 
they  might  or  might  not  be  fit  subjects  for  re 
moval  and  deprivation,  and  also  for  the  purpose 
of  ejecting  such  ministers  forthwith,  and  supplying 
their  places  with  such  as  were  more  congenial 
with  the  views  and  spirit  of  the  fanatical  Parlia 
ment.  To  the  arbitrary  dealings  of  one  of  these 
committees,  Dr.  Peterson  owed  the  loss  of  his 
preferments.  So  unblamable  and  inoffensive  was 
his  character,  that  the  Committee  found  it  utterly 
impossible  to  substantiate  any  charge  against  him 
to  justify  their  depriving  him  of  his  benefices. 
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Two  witnesses,  therefore,  of  loose  and  aban 
doned  lives,  were  at  length  suborned  for  that 
purpose  ;  and  by  a  majority  of  one  voice  only  in 
the  committee,  Dr.  Peterson  was  expelled  his 
preferments ;  his  living  was  sequestered ;  he  was 
treated  by  the  sequestrators  with  extreme  bar 
barity  and  insolence,  turned  out  of  his  house  at 
night  with  his  wife  and  family,  his  goods  seized 
or  spoiled ;  and  at  length  he  was  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  selling  one  of  his  (only  two)  beds  for 
present  subsistence.  Although,  it  had  been  too 
commonly  the  case,  that  some  loose  and  un 
principled  person  might  be  found  in  almost  every 
parish  ready  to  aid  the  views  of  the  Parliament, 
and  thus  swear  away,  before  some  of  the  com 
mittees,  the  rights  and  liberties,  and  sometimes 
the  lives  of  the  parochial  clergy,  yet  in  this  case 
of  Dr.  Peterson,  no  one  of  his  own  parishioners 
could  be  found  to  appear  against  him.  His  only 
crime,  therefore,  in  the  eyes  of  the  condemning 
committee,  was  his  loyalty,  his  church  affections, 
his  pure  and  pious  life.  In  the  midst  of  his  deep 
and  bitter  troubles,  he  at  length  found  a  friend  in 
Sir  William  Courtney,  of  a  high  Devonshire 
family,  who  cherished  and  supported  him  during 
the  remainder  of  the  usurpation.  He  died  in 
1661.  R 
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WALTON  (BRYAN),  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  St. 
Paul's,  and  Rector  of  Sandon  in  Essex. — This 
very  extraordinary  scholar,  very  eminent  divine, 
and  incomparable  person,  would  surely,  as  one 
might  have  supposed,  have  been  spared  molesta 
tion  by  a  "  godly  Parliament,"  had  there  been  in 
that  assembly,  or  in  the  nation  at  large  in  these 
times,  any  real  taste  or  affection  for  sacred  learn 
ing,  or  religious  knowledge,  or  apostolical  piety. 
In  Bryan  Walton,  all  these  estimable  qualities 
were  richly  displayed.  But  dissent  and  schism, 
sedition  and  heresy,  in  all  their  branches,  are  no 
congenial  associates  of  such  virtues,  nor  do  we 
ever  find  that  where  an  uncatholic  or  schismatical 
spirit  prevails,  there  is  any  love  or  admiration  left 
for  sound  learning  or  theological  attainments. 
Rebels  therefore  against  both  church  and  monarch, 
the  factious  rulers  of  these  days  of  national  trou 
ble  and  confusion  would  treat  such  men  as  Bryan 
Walton  with  no  particular  respect  or  indulgence. 
"  Highly  as  he  was  valued  for  both  his  learning 
and  lu's  piety,"  yet  on  the  breaking  out  of  the 
rebellion  he  was  summoned  before  the  "  blessed 
Parliament" — denounced  as  a  delinquent — as 
saulted,  and  sequestered  from  his  preferments — 
and  finally  obliged  to  fly  for  his  safety.  On  one 
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occasion,  he  was  pursued  by  certain  parliamentary 
troops  on  horseback,  and  escaped  only  by  con 
cealing  himself  in  a  broom  field  ;  and  it  is  confi 
dently  asserted  by  Walker,  that  death  itself  would 
have  been  then  inflicted  on  him  had  he  not  taken 
refuge  in  Oxford,  which  at  that  tune  was  in  pos 
session  of  the  King's  troops. 

What  rendered  the  name  of  Bryan  Walton  so 
eminently  celebrated  was, — independently  of  his 
own  incomparable  character  for  piety,  orthodoxy, 
and  loyalty, — the  production  of  that  vastly  valu 
able  and  erudite  work,  the  Biblia  Polyglotta ;  and 
moreover  that  this  work  should  have  been  effected 
in  the  midst  of  so  much  trouble  and  suffering  as 
he,  in  common  with  many  others  of  his  clerical 
brethren,  was  then  doomed  to  undergo. 

Many  learned  persons — Ussher,  Thorndike, 
Hammond,  &c. — there  were  in  those  times,  who 
gave  him  their  countenance  and  aid,  all  living 
too,  like  himself,  in  secresy  and  retirement,  driven 
away  from  their  rightful  possessions.  Thus  far, 
indeed,  the  now  overwhelming  and  over-bearing 
faction  were  promoters  of  learning  without  intend 
ing  to  do  anything  so  useful  or  so  laudable — they 
obliged  many  of  the  most  estimable  and  erudite 
to  abandon  their  preferments,  while  they  left  them 
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too  much  leisure  to  pursue  their  studies,  and  too 
little  substance  to  afford  them  maintenance,  with 
out  the  aid  of  others'  benevolence  and  protection. 
Bryan  Walton  formed  the  design  of  the  Polyglott 
Bible "  while  he  was  taking  refuge  in  Oxford, 
and  afterwards  completed  the  work  in  about  four 
years,  while  residing  in  retirement  with  his  father- 
in-law  in  London,  Dr.  William  Fuller.  He  lived 
to  see  the  restoration  of  the  monarchy,  and  was 
then  made  a  chaplain  to  the  King,  being  after 
wards  raised  to  the  See  of  Chester,  "where"  (says 
Walker,  who  is  confirmed  by  Wood  in  his  Athen. 
Oxon.)  "he  was  received  with  a  concourse  of  all 
the  gentry  and  clergy  both  of  the  city  and  county, 
and  with  such  acclamations  of  thousands  of  peo 
ple  as  had  never  been  known  there  before." 

HEYLIN  (PETER),  D.D.,  Prebendary  of  West 
minster,  and  Hector  of  Alresford  and  South  Warn- 
borough. — Dr.  Heylin  was  a  conspicuous  person  in 
these  very  troublous  times;  conspicuous  as  a  zea 
lous  assertor  of  the  rights  and  privileges  of  the 
Church,  and  as  an  irreconcileable  enemy  to  the  Dis 
senters — "  a  severe  and  vigorous  opposer  of  rebels 
and  schismatics,"  as  Wood  expresses  it.*  The  suf- 

*  Athen.  Oxon. 
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ferings,  therefore,  of  such  a  person  as  Dr.  Heylin, 
under  the  persecutions  of  Puritanism,  could  not 
be  expected  to  be  very  light.  Being  one  of  those 
who  took  a  leading  part  against  that  teeth-gnashing 
enemy  of  the  Church,  William  Prynne,  Heylin  be 
came  immediately  a  marked  man  for  the  vengeance 
of  the  factious  Parliament.  At  first,  and  by  reason 
of  his  own  ingenuity,  he  escaped  their  intended 
inflictions,  and  retired  to  his  living  at  Alresford, 
where  he  remained  quiet  till  the  rebellion  actually 
broke  out.  But  the  eye  of  Puritanical  rancour 
was  still  upon  him,  and  so  vigilantly  was  he 
watched  and  pursued,  that  he  was  at  length 
obliged  to  fly  for  personal  safety  to  the  King  at 
Oxford.  Here  indeed  his  person  might  be  safe 
for  a  short  season,  but  his  property,  rights,  and 
privileges  were  not  in  such  secure  custody.  The 
Parliament  "  voted  him  delinquent,  and  seques 
tered  his  prebend,  his  livings,  his  temporal  pro 
perty,  with  all  his  goods  and  chattels."  Even 
his  library  was  all  seized  and  sold,  and  he  was 
left  in  a  state  of  utter  destitution,  and  dependant 
on  the  benevolence  of  his  friends.  In  this  con 
dition  he  became  for  many  years  a  wanderer  and 
a  beggar  from  the  house  of  one  loyalist  to  that  of 
another,  frequently  escaping  in  his  progresses  by 
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mere  accident.  After  several  removes  of  this  kind 
he  reached  the  house  of  a  relative  at  a  place  called 
Minster  Lovell  in  Oxfordshire.  Here  he  re 
mained  in  seclusion  for  a  considerable  time,  his 
loyal  spirit,  and  his  orthodox  sentiments  being 
still  unabated;  whilst  he  gave  frequent  effect  to 
both  in  the  publication  of  many  and  very  able 
writings  in  defence  of  the  Church  and  the  Crown. 
Heylin  was  the  intimate  friend  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  and  participated  in  the  same  church  views 
and  affections  which  distinguished  that  celebrated 
prelate.  It  does  not  however  appear  that  Heylin, 
though  of  a  similarly  lofty  and  ardent  spirit,  had 
the  same  claims  to  our  veneration  for  piety,  and 
Christian  patience  and  charity.  What  he  did  {in 
the  matter  of  William  Prynne,  was  chiefly  to 
make  a  minute  examination  into  the  sentiments 
of  that  most  atrocious  and  mischievous  publica 
tion  of  his,  called  "  Histrio  Mastix,"  and  to  lay 
those  sentiments  more  definitely  and  deliberately 
before  the  crown  lawyers.  If  this  might  seem  to 
be  an  invidious  work  for  Heylin  to  undertake,  it 
must  be  remembered  that  the  poison,  both  political 
and  religious,  contained  in  that  foul  publication, 
was  of  so  vicious  and  deleterious  a  nature,  that  to 
expose  and  provide  an  antidote  for  it  was  no  less 
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an  act  of  duty,  than  of  zeal,  in  any  loyal  subject  of 
the  King,  or  in  any  orthodox  friend  of  the  Anglican 
Reformed  Church.  In  this  matter,  therefore,  there 
seems  to  be  no  more  reason  to  charge  Dr.  Heylin 
with  any  breach  of  charity  or  of  uprightness,  than 
any  one  of  the  present  day  who  may  bestir  him 
self  to  give  some  emphatic  warning  against  certain 
moral  or  religious  or  physical  poison,  which  wick 
edly  disposed  persons  may  be  actively  employed 
in  disseminating.  It  was  an  honour,  not  a  dis 
grace,  to  Dr.  Heylin,  that  he  should  take  this 
task  upon  him;  and  equally  so,  that  the  line  of 
conduct  he  took  should  so  highly  have  excited 
the  wrath  of  a  rebellious  and  schismatical  Par 
liament. 

In  some  of  his  other  literary  undertakings  also, 
he  shews  considerable  and  very  correct  knowledge 
of  the  true  nature  of  the  Church  Catholic.  In 
controversy,  it  is  true,  he  was  hot  and  unsparing ; 
nor  was  it  indeed  much  the  fashion  of  his  day  to 
treat  an  adversary  on  church  matters  with  much 
courtesy  or  consideration.  But  Heylin's  work, 
called  a  "  History  of  the  Sabbath,"  which  he  wrote 
in  defence  of  Sunday  recreations,  and  of  Bang 
James'  most  ill-judged  and  ignominious  "  Book 
of  Sports,"  was  certainly  the  most  culpable,  if  not 
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the  only  culpable  one,  of  all  his  productions. 
Such  principles  and  sentiments  as  are  therein 
broached  would,  if  predominant,  have  given 
"  perpetual  occasion  to  the  enemies  of  the  Lord 
to  blaspheme."  While  the  Church  herself  was 
admonishing  us,  in  the  very  words  of  holy  writ, 
to  "  Remember  the  Sabbath  day,  to  keep  it  holy," 
this  very  "  Book  of  Sports,"  and  this  crude  and 
clumsy  auxiliary  to  it  from  the  pen  of  Dr.  Heylin, 
was  encouraging  a  contrary  spirit,  and  all  under 
the  colour  of  holy  scripture  and  religion,  whilst 
the  undisguised  object  was  to  embarrass  and  op 
pose  the  Puritans.*  It  seems  impossible  to  de 
fend  Dr.  Heylin  in  this  instance;  for  however 
fanatical  and  extravagant  may  have  been  the  mode 
by  which  the  Puritans  would  observe  the  Lord's 
Day,  the  other  extreme  to  which  the  "  Book-of- 
Sports"- party  would  have  led  the  people,  was 
equally,  if  not  more  offensively,  inconsistent.  On 
many  occasions,  therefore,  Heylin  made  himself 
conspicuously  obnoxious  to  the  Puritanical  rulers 
of  the  day,  and  it  is  also  too  true,  that  he  was 
made  the  victim  of  their  virulent  hatred  and  un 
sparing  persecution.  But  he  nevertheless  outlived 

*  Appendix  C. 
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all  his  troubles,  and  became  in  1663  Sub-dean  of 
Westminster. 

HAMMOND  (HENRY),  D.D.,  Archdeacon  of 
Chichester,  Hector  of  Penshurst,  Public  Orator  of 
Oxford  University. — This  was  another  of  those 
divines  whose  singularly  eminent  piety,  brilliant 
parts,  sound  theological  learning,  and  unimpeach 
able  personal  character,  threw  so  much  lustre  on 
the  Anglican  Reformed  Church  at  these  times, 
when  her  enemies  were  so  hot  against  her.  It  is 
recorded  of  Dr.  Hammond  that,  whilst  he  was 
Rector  of  Penshurst,  it  was  his  invariable  custom 
to  have  daily  prayers  in  his  church,  and  the  holy 
communion  administered  once  in  every  month; 
and  that  he  exercised  an  unbounded  hospitality 
and  charity  to  all  around  him.  Such  a  man 
would  fail  not  to  excite  the  jealousy  and  envy  of 
a  party  so  little  scrupulous  as  the  fanatical  faction 
now  were  to  scandalize  and  afflict  the  true  sons  of 
the  Church  whenever  an  opportunity  might  offer. 
Dr.  Hammond  was  too  genuinely  good  to  please 
the  mere  impassioned  pretenders  to  godliness,  and 
too  honest  and  intelligent  to  be  led  astray  from 
the  Church  by  those  whose  aim  was  rather  to 
annihilate  her  existence,  than  to  heal  her  maladies, 
or  correct  her  errors.  From  his  very  high  repu- 
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tation  as  a  theologian,  the  Parliament  would 
gladly  have  enlisted  him  in  the  service  of  the 
"Committee  of  Eeligion,"  and  their  " Assembly 
.of  Divines."  They  went  so  far  indeed  as  to  register 
his  name  in  the  list,  hut  he  could  never  he  per 
suaded  to  take  any  part  in  such  irregular  and 
unauthorized  proceedings.  This,  of  course,  would 
not  he  the  way  to  acquire  to  himself  the  Parlia 
ment's  good  will,  and  accordingly  it  appears  that 
so  early  in  the  rebellion  as  1643  he  was  an  object 
of  Parliamentary  wrath.  He  was  threatened  and 
reproached,  not  because  he  was  negligent  of  his 
duty,  not  because  he  was  in  any  way  bad  in  cha 
racter  or  conduct,  or  ignorant  of  his  calling,  but 
because  he  was  loyal,  and  orthodox,  and  would 
not  consent,  under  any  sort  of  promises  or  intimi 
dation,  to  change  or  relinquish  his  pastoral  duties. 
At  length  he  was  compelled,  for  personal  safety,  to 
fly  to  friends'  houses  for  a  home,  till  at  length  he 
reached,  at  Oxford,  the  house  of  his  friend,  Dr. 
Oliver,  of  Magdalen  College.  The  King  being 
then  garrisoned  in  that  University,  Dr.  Hammond 
— much  too  eminent  a  person  to  remain  long  con 
cealed  from  observation — was  soon  made  known 
to  him.  He  was  immediately  elevated  into  a 
canonry  of  Christ  Church,  and  became  one  of  the 
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royal  chaplains,  the  University  also  selecting  him 
for  their  public  orator. 

On  the  Puritanical  visitation  being  made  to  the 
•University  of  Oxford,  Dr.  Hammond  acted  as 
sub-dean  of  Christ  Church;  nobly,  firmly,  but 
temperately  resisting  the  Parliament's  committee 
in  their  attempts  at  "  reforming,"  i.  e.  upsetting 
the  whole  constitution  of  the  University.  Of 
course  the  Parliamentary  powers  then  in  being 
would  not  spare  Dr.  Hammond  in  the  exercise  of 
their  vengeance.  We  find  him  therefore  uncere 
moniously  deprived  of  his  canonry  and  his  orator- 
ship,  and  accused  as  a  "  delinquent "  for  refusing 
to  submit  to  a  pretended  and  assumed  authority. 
He  was  confined  a  prisoner  by  a  band  of  troopers 
in  Christ  Church  College  for  upwards  of  ten  weeks, 
and  then  only  removed  to  another  confinement. 
At  length  he  was  permitted  to  retire  to  the  pro 
tection  of  a  loyal  friend,  Sir  John  Packington,  at 
Westwood  in  Worcestershire,  where  he  died  in 
1660. 

The  character  of  Dr.  Hammond  stands  pre 
eminent  for  excellence  of  all  kinds,  moral,  intel 
lectual,  learned,  pious,  and  charitable;  and  so 
highly  were  his  qualities  appreciated  by  many, 
that  it  was  with  no  small  difficulty  the  University 
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of  Oxford,  when  more  healthy  times  returned, 
could  find  any  one  who  had  confidence  enough  to 
succeed  so  admirable  a  person  in  his  preferments 
and  offices. 

UDAL  (EPHRAIM),  Rector  of  St.  Augustine's, 
London. — If  Walker's  enumeration  he  correct, 
there  were  upwards  of  one  hundred  of  the  London 
clergy  alone,  deprived  of  their  preferments  hy  the 
puritanical  Parliament.  Mr.  Udal  appears  to 
have  heen  by  no  means  the  lightest  sufferer  in 
these  calamities.  He  was,  together  with  some 
others  of  equally  upright  views  and  wishes,  at 
first,  and  before  their  real  designs  became  more 
fully  developed,  friendly  to  the  puritanical  move 
ment,  conceiving  that  less  secularity  of  spirit, 
and  more  piety  than  might  then  predominate 
among  the  general  body  of  the  clergy,  would 
be  far  from  an  undesirable  reformation  in  the 
working  of  the  Church  system.  Many  of  the 
more  honest  and  sober-spirited  among  the  Puri 
tans — for  it  was  the  turbulent  and  dishonest  ones 
that  created  all  the  confusion  and  mischief  in 
the  country — so  far  approved  of  Mr.  Udal,  that 
they  openly  expressed  a  wish  "  all  clergymen  were 
like  him."  At  length,  when  the  party  became 
factious  in  the  Parliament,  rebellious  in  the 
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country,  and  schismatical  in  the  Church,  Mr. 
Udal  was  no  longer  their  adherent.  He  saw  that 
their  zeal  was  rebellion,  that  their  piety  was 
hypocrisy,  that  their  church-reformation  was 
church-destruction,  anarchy,  and  sacrilege.  He 
acted  therefore  upon  the  gospel  principle  of  "  sepa 
ration"  from  such  delinquencies — he  "came  out 
from  among  them  " — he  held  himself  "  separate  " 
— he  no  longer  "  touched  the  unclean  thing."* 
Making  the  discovery  of  the  evil  and  demolishing 
views  of  the  faction,  he  openly  warns  his  own 
congregation  against  them.  "  They  pretend,"  he 
says,  "to  desire  truth  and  peace.  Leave  off  your 
falsehoods,  and  you  may  then  have  truth — lay 
down  your  undutiful  arms,  and  you  may  have 
peace."  So  strenuously  did  Mr.  Udal  advocate 
the  cause  of  episcopacy,  and  the  discipline  and 
doctrines  of  the  Anglican  Keformed  Church,  both 
by  his  preachings  and  his  writings,  that  "  in  the 
opinion  of  the  schismatics,  he  had  done  quite 
enough  to  unsaint  any  man  ; "  and  "  had  St.  Paul 
himself,"  writes  Dr.  Kyves,  "been  now  in  the 
flesh,  and  had  he  so  preached  against  any  of  the 
sacrilege  and  anarchy  then  going  on,  there  is  no 

*  See  2  Cor.  vi.  17. 
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doubt  but  that  many  of  the  fanatical  madmen  of 
those  times  would  have  readily  come  forward  to 
petition  against  him."  As  to  Mr.  Udal,  he  was 
so  highly  esteemed  by  his  parishioners,  and  was  not 
only  so  pious  and  orthodox  but  also  so  attractive 
a  preacher,  that  his  church  was  even  more  crowded 
than  those  of  the  factious  preachers  and  lecturers 
themselves ;  and  it  is  easy  to  believe  that  such  an 
one  would  not  escape  the  envy  and  malice  of  that 
most  ill-conditioned  party.  He  was,  therefore, 
no  longer  to  be  tolerated.  He  was  deprived  of 
his  preferments,  and  was  openly  proscribed  as  one 
of  the  "  scandalous  "  and  "  malignant "  clergy. 
The  offences  laid  to  his  charge  were,  that  he  had 
proclaimed  the  Puritans  "as  a  band  of  hypocrites," 
and  that  "  the  Parliament,  in  abolishing  episco 
pacy,  and  taking  away  the  rights  and  property  of 
deans  and  chapters,  under  pretence  of  maintaining 
thereby  a  preaching  ministry,  had  been  guilty  of 
the  crime  of  sacrilege,  and  most  especially  that 
the  alienation  of  cathedral  property  under  such  a 
pretence,  is  a  direct  perversion  of  the  will  of  the 
dead  that  originally  gave  it."  But  the  mere  se 
questration  of  his  preferment,  and  the  publicly 
exposing  him  to  popular  scandal  by  openly  pro 
claiming  him  as  one  of  the  "  scandalous  clergy," 
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was  not  thought  sufficient  punishment  for  such  a 
man  as  Mr.  Udal.  His  house  and  library  were 
therefore  given  up  to  the  plunderers,  and  although 
he  himself  was  far  advanced  in  years,  and  his 
strength  exhausted  with  incessant  labours  among 
his  flock,  yet  was  he  cast  out  of  his  own  dwelling, 
and  his  infirm  wife  exposed  in  the  open  street  to  the 
inclemency  of  the  weather,  in  order  to  make  quick 
room  for  some  more  factious  and  fanatical  minis 
ter,  or  to  satisfy  the  graspings  of  his  persecutors. 
MICHELSON,  (JOHN),  D.D.,  Eector  of  Chelms- 
ford. — Among  other  ordinances  which  the  puri 
tanical  Parliament  passed  with  a  view  to  desecrate 
our  ecclesiastical  fabrics  under  the  pretence  of 
putting  down  superstition,  was  that  which  gave 
authority  to  the  violent  Iconoclasts  of  the  day 
to  "  take  away  all  scandalous  pictures  out  of 
churches."  No  one  possessing  any  genuine  Pro 
testant  feeling  will  deny  the  propriety  of  guarding 
our  sacred  fabrics  from  any  thing  really  "  scanda 
lous,"  or  which  might  be  calculated  to  excite  an 
idolatrous  inclination  in  the  beholder,  or  in  any 
way  inconsistent  with  the  catholic  animus  which 
now  reigns  in  the  prescribed  services  of  our  Ee- 
formed  Church.  But  the  barbarous  and  indiscri 
minate  rage  with  which  the  destroyers  did  their 
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work  of  demolition,  whilst  it  bore  testimony  to 
their  own  ahject  and  infatuated  ignorance,  evinced 
also  a  spirit  of  malicious  and  wanton  sacrilege  in 
no  way  required  for  the  purpose  which  they  pre 
tended  to  have  in  view. 

An  infuriated  band  of  these  plunderers  started 
up  under  the  sanction  of  Parliament,  in  the  town 
of  Chelmsford,  of  which  Dr.  Michelson  was  then 
the  rector.  They  proceeded  with  wild,  intemperate 
fury  to  the  fine  old  church  of  that  town,  making 
restless  and  unsparing  havoc  of  all  its  architectural 
beauties,  and  "  with  long  poles  and  stones  beat  in 
the  fair  large  window  at  the  east  end  of  the  church." 
All  this  would  naturally  awaken  the  wrath,  as  well 
as  the  grief,  of  so  sound,  pious,  and  faithful  a 
churchman  as  Dr.  Michelson  is  represented  to  have 
been.  He  therefore  took  the  earliest  opportunity 
of  addressing  his  congregation  from  the  pulpit  on 
the  sin  of  sacrilege,  rebellion,  and  schism.  Rightly 
pointed  and  merited  his  admonitions  may  have 
been,  but  the  only  effect  which  followed  was,  a 
repetition  of  the  tumult  with  redoubled  fury  and 
determination — the  intrepid  rector  himself  was 
personally  assaulted,  both  in  his  own  house  and 
in  his  pulpit — his  surplice  torn  from  his  back — 
the  usual  ignominious  and  insulting  language 
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addressed  to  him — and  his  administration  of  even 
the  holy  communion  interrupted  hy  every  kind  of 
rude  and  tumultuous  disturbance. 

All  this  was  the  work,  not  of  his  own  parishi 
oners  in  general,  hut  of  a  knot  of  troublesome, 
restless  sectaries,  which  had  long  been  patronized 
by  the  Parliament,  under  whose  protection  they 
had  indulged  in  excesses  of  that  description.  For 
a  considerable  time,  his  more  orderly  and  right- 
thinking  parishioners  had  successfully  resisted 
these  unseemly  doings  of  the  fanatics ;  but  at 
length  the  usual  iron  instrument  of  power  and 
oppression  which  the  Parliament  now  so  readily 
wielded — viz.  troops  of  soldiers — carried  its  influ 
ence  to  the  town  of  Chelmsford,  and  under  this 
rabid  sort  of  despotism,  the  work  of  demolition 
and  sacrilege  went  on  with  no  further  interrup 
tion.  These  turbulent  reformers  insisted  on  Dr. 
Michelson  ceasing  to  pray  for  Bishops — com 
manded  the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  to  be  with 
drawn  from  the  Church — sat  in  the  consecrated 
place  during  service  with  their  hats  on — muttered, 
groaned,  and  reviled  aloud  at  what  fell  from  the 
lips  of  the  officiating  clergyman — and  would 
fain  have  hurled  him  down  into  a  grave  at  the 
burial  of  a  corpse,  as  a  fit  retribution,  to  their 
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thinking,  for  using  the  service  appointed  by  the 
Prayer  Book  on  such  occasions.  To  his  last  and 
utmost  strength,  did  Dr.  Michelson  resist  these 
scandalous  encroachments,  till  he  was  at  length 
"  worried  out  of  his  living,"  as  Walker  expresses 
it,  and  obliged  to  fly  for  his  life.  His  family 
were  left  at  the  mercy  of  the  rebels,  and  suffered 
the  extremes  of  want  and  misery.  He  was  him 
self  afterwards  wholly  sequestered  from  all  profits 
of  his  living,  and  was  for  some  tune  incarcerated 
in  the  house  of  correction.  The  charity  and  bene 
volence  of  his  friends  supported  him  through  all 
lus  troubles,  and  he  hived  to  be  restored  to  his 
preferments,  and  died  in  1674. 

ROBINSON  (HENRY),  B.D.,  Vicar  of  Leeds. — 
Here  we  have  another  instance  of  deliberate  defec 
tion  from  the  ranks  of  Puritanism,  arising  from 
unqualified  disgust  at  the  seditious,  rebellious, 
schismatical  principles  which  he  soon  perceived  to 
be  mixed  up  with  all  their  designs  and  doings. 
There  were  confessedly  many  irregularities  and 
neglects  chargeable  perhaps  on  the  administrators 
and  governors  of  church  matters,  which  stood  much 
in  need  of  reformation.  It  was  no  impeachment 
of  a  man's  church-faithfulness  or  his  church- affec 
tions,  that  he  should  show  an  active  desire  and 
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zeal  in  accomplishing  such  an  object,  and  it  is 
well  known  that  many  were  induced  at  first  to  as 
sociate  themselves  with  the  Puritans,  from  believ 
ing  that  that  party  had  no  other  purpose  in  view 
but  the  good  of  the  Reformed  and  Protestant 
Church. 

Mr.  Robinson,  then  Vicar  of  Leeds,  seems  to 
have  been  of  this  class.  So  long  as  the  Puritans 
or  the  Parliament  pursued  measures  of  honest, 
wholesome  reformation  in  the  Church,  he  goes 
along  with  them.  But  as  soon  as  he  finds  then- 
pursuing  a  contrary  course,  and  furiously  bent  on 
demolition,  instead  of  steadily  and  soberly  reform 
ing  abuses,  he  quits  them.  He  therefore  becomes 
another  of  those  selected  men  who  were  marked 
out  for  peculiar  severity  of  treatment.  The  town 
of  Leeds  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  Parliament's 
soldiers,  and  the  vicar  is  obliged  to  fly  for  his 
life.  His  living  is  placed  under  immediate  se 
questration,  and  he,  having  now  no  settled  abode, 
flies  for  refuge  to  where  the  King's  garrison  and 
forces  lay.  Sometimes  he  found  a  home  among 
those  loyal  and  worthy  gentlemen  who  still  re 
mained  quiet  in  the  county,  still  true  to  their 
Church  and  their  King,  and  whose  houses  very 
often  afforded  an  asylum  to  the  persecuted  and 
ejected  clergy. 
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The  Vicar  of  Leeds,  however,  was  much  too 
important  and  dangerous  an  enemy  to  the  Puri 
tanical  excesses  now  so  prevalent  in  the  nation,  to 
he  suffered  to  remain  long  or  quietly  in  seclusion, 
if  he  could  hut  he  anywhere  discovered.     Great 
searches  were  made  for  him,  till  at  length  he  was 
apprehended  and  committed  to  prison.     An  inci 
dent   occurred   there    which,    whilst  he  became 
thereby  a  great  bodily  sufferer,  contributed  much 
to  establish  the  honorable  reputation  of  his  name. 
While  in    prison   an   accident  befel  him  which 
broke  his  arm.     His  wife,  hoping  this  might  tend 
to  soften  the  hearts  of  his  persecutors,  represented 
the  case  to  the  men  then  in  power.     But  her  suit 
was  rejected,  and  she  was  told — the  honest  truth, 
no  doubt — that  "  her  husband  was  a  learned  and 
godly  man,  and  of  a  blameless  life,  and  therefore 
his  example  was  a  great  hindrance  to  the  cause  of 
the  Parliament's  views  and  purposes." 

So  intense  and  ever-wakeful  was  the  zeal  with 
which  the  Parliament  pursued  their  destructive 
and  malicious  measures  against  the  Church,  that 
it  seems  to  have  worked  in  the  minds  of  the  fac 
tion  altogether,  a  complete  perversion  of  both 
intellect  and  feeling.  Wherever  there  was  honest 
and  ardent  loyalty  to  be  found — wherever  there 
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was  any  Christian  grace  of  character,  or  any 
Church  affections,  producing  sound  piety  and 
dutiful  obedience — there  these  Puritanical  zea 
lots  and  rulers  could  see  nothing  hut  enemies, 
suspected  characters,  or  troublesome  opponents. 
What  was  in  reality  good,  they  took  for  evil — 
what  was  light,  they  took  for  darkness — what  was 
sweet,  they  took  for  bitter ;  so  that  for  a  time, 
those  that  were  most  estimable  hi  character,  and 
sound  in  doctrine,  were  held  in  open  and  insolent 
subjection  to  those,  who  were  the  destroyers  and 
perverters  of  all.  The  laity  as  well  as  the  clergy, 
the  fairer  as  well  as  the  rougher  sex,  if  they  still 
retained  their  loyal  principles  and  their  church 
attachments,  found  neither  mercy  nor  courtesy  at 
the  hands  of  the  hot  and  rebellious  spoilers  of  the 
day.  It  is  related,  in  a  short  account  which 
Walker  has  given  us  of  Mr.  Kobinson's  sufferings, 
that  two  amiable  Christian  ladies,  and  unshaken 
loyalists,  had  been  rudely  held  up  to  public  sus 
picion  and  scandal,  by  the  very  chairman  himself 
of  the  Quarter  Sessions,  for  giving  benevolent 
succour  to  distressed  and  destitute  clergymen,  the 
Vicar  of  Leeds  being  one  of  them.  This  cour 
teous  chairman's  unbecoming  conduct  reached  the 
ears  of  these  ladies,  who  with  much  ingenuity  and 
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spirit  retorted  it  upon  him  at  an  accidental  private 
interview.  He  was  not  prepared  for  such  a  re 
buke,  and  was  put  by  it  to  an  awkward  confusion. 
The  ladies  pressed  their  expostulations  so  far  as 
to  say,  "  Is  this  fair  play,  Mr.  Chairman,  to  thrust 
poor  clergymen  out  of  their  house  and  harbour, 
and  then  by  your  learned  speeches  to  set  a  mark 
upon  them  as  vagabonds  ?  " 

HALES  (JOHN),  M.A.,  Canon  of  Windsor,  and 
Fellow  of  Eton. — There  was  scarcely  to  be  found 
among  the  clergy  of  these  times  of  the  Great 
Kebellion,  one  more  eminent  for  learning,  saga 
city,  and  high  character  than  this  John  Hales, 
although  it  has  so  happened  that  none  of  his 
writings,  which  were  numerous,  have  attained  any 
conspicuous  celebrity.  It  is  from  the  evidence 
therefore  of  historical  writers  of  the  times  when 
he  lived  that  we  learn  so  much  of  his  fame,  and 
not  from  any  productions  of  his  own,  nor  indeed 
from  any  doings  or  incidents  of  his  life.  What 
Walker  relates  of  him  is  amply  confirmed  by 
Wood  in  his  "Athense  Oxonienses;"  and  we  there 
find  that  Hales  early  in  life  was  in  some  measure 
sceptical  in  his  religious  opinions,  but  so  eminently 
learned,  that  he  was  called  "  the  walking  library." 
Chillingworth  was  his  friend,  and  gladly  derived 
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no  small  assistance  from  him  in  his  great  work, 
called  the  "  Religion  of  Protestants."  By  this 
acquaintance  Mr.  Hales  became  afterwards  known 
to  Archbishop  Laud,  who  held  many  and  most 
important  discussions  with  him  on  subjects  of 
catholic  and  apostolic  truth.  Laud  was  the  means 
of  bringing  him  into  a  settled  and  enlightened 
conviction  of  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church 
of  England,  insomuch  that  Hales  was  made  after 
wards  a  Canon  of  Windsor,  and  Fellow  of  Eton 
College. 

It  was  at  one  time  thought  that  he  was  inclined 
to  Puritanism,  and  the  leaders  of  that  party  would 
fain  have  claimed  him  as  one  of  themselves.  But 
however  he  might  be  at  one  time  disposed  to 
attach  himself  to  no  party  in  his  religious  opinions, 
lie  was  not  long  in  discovering  the  utter  futility 
and  mischief  of  both  the  doctrines  and  the  doings 
of  the  Puritans.  He  became  a  sound,  orthodox 
churchman,  on  high  and  enlightened  principles; 
on  elaborate  and  serious  investigation;  and  on 
deep  conviction.  The  "  blessed  Parliament  " 
therefore  got  no  other  countenance  from  him 
but  contempt  and  indifference.  Of  course  the 
factious  rulers  of  the  nation  deprived  such  an  one 
of  his  preferments,  but  he  was  at  no  loss  to  find 
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friends  to  receive  and  support  him.  Too  glad, 
indeed,  and  proud  were  many  of  them  to  obtain 
the  advantage  of  having  so  unusually  gifted  a 
person  in  their  families.  Several  offers  of  emolu 
ment  he  declined  to  accept,  being  most  of  all  fond 
of  privacy,  and  liberty  for  study;  and  so  con 
temptuously  did  he  feel  towards  the  factious  Par 
liament,  that  when  the  individual,  by  name 
Penwarden,  whom  they  had  made  to  succeed  him 
in  his  fellowship  at  Eton,  felt  a  misgiving  of  con 
science — highly  honourable  in  Penwarden  him 
self,  but  very  incongenial  with  the  general  spirit 
and  behaviour  of  his  party — in  retaining  the 
rightful  possessions  of  so  eminent  and  revered  a 
person  as  Mr.  Hales,  and  made  an  offer  of  return 
ing  it  to  his  hands,  he  resolutely  refused  the  offer 
with  a  declaration,  that  "  as  the  Parliament  had 
put  him  out,  he  was  resolved  never  to  be  put  in 
again  by  them."  He  found  in  his  old  age  a  de 
cent  and  comfortable  asylum  in  the  house  of  a 
former  faithful  servant,  and  dying  in  utter  poverty, 
through  the  unmitigated  persecution  of  the  times, 
he  was  buried  in  the  church-yard  at  Eton  College 
in  1656. 

CHESTLYN  (EGBERT),  M.A.,  Kector  of  St.  Mat 
thew's,  Friday  Street,  London. — This  is  another 
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case  of  the  London  clergy,  and  contains  some 
features  indicating  the  peculiar  temper  of  the 
times.  In  the  first  place,  this  preferment  was 
formerly  held  hy  that  furious  Puritan,  Henry 
Burton,  the  coadjutor  of  Prynne  and  Bastwick.* 
Burton  had  many  followers  among  his  old  parish 
ioners  ;  and  those  who  were  yet  living,  still  re 
tained  all  their  former  fanaticism,  and  their 
rancour  against  the  loyal  and  orthodox  clergy. 
To  succeed,  therefore,  to  a  living  which  had  so 
recently  been  occupied  by  so  popular,  though 
violent  and  mischievous  a  person  as  Burton,  was 
an  undertaking  of  no  inconsiderable  hazard  and 
arduousness.  Very  soon  did  Mr.  Chestlyn  begin 
to  feel  the  full  effect  of  this  embarrassment. 
No  effort  was  left  untried  to  eject  him,  so  as  to 
make  room  for  the  return  of  Burton  to  his  old 
position.  The  factious  and  fanatical  Parliament 
was,  of  course,  peculiarly  friendly  to  all  such 
mischievous  machinations.  Mr.  Chestlyn  found 
it  next  to  impossible  to  maintain  his  rights,  or 
scarcely  even  his  bare  subsistence,  so  active,  un 
compromising,  and  furious  was  the  combination 
of  the  Burtonites  against  him.  He  at  length 

•  See  Chapter  I. 
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petitioned  the  Lord  Mayor  for  his  protection  and 
authority,  but  that  restless  and  unmerciful  Puritan, 
Alderman  Pennington,  never  ceased  his  opposi 
tion,  at  once  malicious  and  insolent,  against  Mr. 
Chestlyn's  claims.  The  Lord  Mayor  nevertheless 
gave  his  decision  in  favour  of  them.  But  there 
was  a  towering,  persecuting  spirit  alive  among  the 
faction  in  this  parish,  which  defied  all  legal  autho 
rity,  should  it  he  exercised  in  favour  of  the  Church 
and  clergy — and  so  it  came  to  pass  that,  in  spite 
of  the  Lord  Mayor's  decision  in  Chestlyn's  favour, 
his  rights  and  dues  were  still  withheld  from  him, 
and  every  other  means,  regardless  of  truth,  charity, 
or  justice,  was  resorted  to  for  accomplishing  his 
ejectment  from  his  home  and  his  possessions. 
He  was  reviled  openly  in  the  streets  as  a  "  malig 
nant,"  as  a  Papist,  as  a  preacher  of  false  doctrine, 
as  an  enemy  to  religion ;  and  those  sober- thinking 
and  right-thinking  persons  who  still  continued  to 
form  his  congregation  were  publicly  warned  against 
the  awful  danger  of  following  so  contaminated  a 
preacher.  At  length  Mr.  Chestlyn  had  an  inter 
val  of  peace,  owing  to  the  decease  of  the  leader  of 
those  in  opposition  to  him.  But  this  interval 
continued  not  long.  The  same  virulent  spirit  of 
hatred  to  the  Church  remained  among  the  people, 
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and  there  was  not  long  wanting  a  new  leader 
of  the  Burtonites.  By  pertinacious  efforts  and 
agitation  on  their  parts,  Burton  was  at  length 
authorized  by  the  Parliament  to  occupy  Mr. 
Chestlyn's  pulpit  as  the  appointed  "  Lecturer  "  of 
the  parish.  This  of  course  was  not  likely  to  en 
hance  the  comforts  or  peace  of  mind  of  the  legi 
timate  rector,  and  consequently  we  find  that  the 
fury  against  him  drove  him  at  length  from  his 
benefice.  He  was  brought  as  a  "delinquent" 
before  the  Committee  for  Plundered  Ministers, 
deprived  of  his  preferment,  and  was  eventually 
succeeded  by  Burton.  As  a  declared  "  malig 
nant,"  and  an  enemy  to  the  Parliament,  he  was  at 
length  committed  to  prison.  From  this  confine 
ment  he  contrived  to  make  his  escape,  and  joined 
the  King's  company  at  Oxford,  but  it  is  not  known 
of  him  whether  or  not  he  survived  the  troubles, 
and  witnessed  the  restoration. 

OSBALDISTON  (LAMBERT),  M.A.,  Kector  of 
Wheathampstead,  Herts.,  and  Prebendary  of 
Wells. — This  was  the  person  in  whose  favour  a 
lucky  exception  was  made  by  order  of  the  Parlia 
ment,  when  the  rest  of  the  clergy  belonging  to  the 
Abbey  Church  at  Westminster  were  condemned 
as  "  delinquents,"  to  suffer  the  loss  of  their 
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offices,   profits,    and    rights,    "  Mr.    Osbaldiston 
excepted.  '* 

We  shall  now  see  a  little  more  of  this  favoured 
individual,  and  on  what  grounds  he  was  so  marked 
out  for  the  Parliament's  peculiar  protection.  It 
may  seem  strange  that  such  an  one  should  have  a 
place  in  the  list  of  the  "  suffering  clergy."  So 
however  it  was,  as  we  shall  presently  see;  and 
what  makes  his  case  so  remarkable  is  this,  that  he 
was  a  sufferer,  and  a  great  one,  both  from  the 
more  orthodox  and  loyal  party,  and  from  the 
Puritanical  one.  Previously  to  the  breaking  out 
of  the  Eebellion,  and  the  commencement  of  the 
"Long  Parliament,"  (November  1640,)  Mr. 
Osbaldiston,  at  that  time  a  Prebendary  of  West 
minster,  and  Head  Master  of  Westminster  School, 
attached  himself  to  the  cause  of  Archbishop 
Williams  in  his  controversy  with  Laud.  This 
was  enough  to  make  Osbaldiston  a  favourite  with 
the  restless  Puritanical  Faction,  at  that  time  not 
yet  in  the  ascendant,  though  stirringly  progress 
ing  towards  it — and  it  was  also  enough  to  make 
him  obnoxious  to  the  Church  and  the  State,  and 
in  their  estimation  a  dangerous  and  suspected 

»  See  Page  57. 
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person.     At  length  he  carried  his  conduct  against 
Laud  and  the  Eeformed  Church  so  far,  that  he 
was  condemned  hy  the  Star  Chamher  to  the  loss 
of  his  spiritualities,  as  well  as  to  the  loss  of  his 
ears  in  the  pillory.     This  latter  part  of  his  sen 
tence,  however,  he  avoided  hy  flying  to  the  Con 
tinent.     But  his  lot  was  somewhat  changed  for 
the  hetter  when  the  Rebellion  commenced,  and 
when  Laud's  enemies,  who  were  also  the  enemies 
both  of  the  King  and  the  Church,  attained  to  so 
great  an  influence  in  the  Parliament.     These  peo 
ple  gladly  restored  Osbaldiston  to  his  preferments 
and  his  rights,  thinking  no  doubt  that  one  who 
had  so  openly  opposed  Archbishop  Laud  would 
necessarily  become  a  trusty  and  hearty  ally  in  their 
fanatical  projects  and  excesses.     It  was  under  this 
impression  that  the  Parliament  showed  him  so 
much  favour  and  indulgence  when   the  Abbey 
Church  at  Westminster  was  sacrilegiously  spoiled 
of  her  possessions  and  privileges — all  the  mem 
bers   of  that  institution  were  to   suffer,    "  Mr. 
Osbaldiston  excepted."     No  doubt  this  was,  on 
such  an  occasion  and  at  such  a  period,  a  turn  of 
good  fortune  lo  him.     But  the  faction  seem,  after 
all,  to  have  either  over-rated  or  misconceived  his 
principles.     He  seems  to  have  had  more  discern- 
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ment,  and  more  uprightness  of  spirit  than  they 
had  reckoned  upon.  He  had  gone  along  with  the 
Puritans  so  long  as  they  appeared  to  him  to  work 
for  the  honest  correction  of  defects  or  errors  in 
the  Church ;  but  when  he  saw  the  mad  and  furious 
spirit  of  extermination  and  destruction  which  di 
rected  their  course,  he  wisely  repented  for  the  aid 
he  had  given  them — resolutely  (as  many  others 
did,  to  whose  case  we  have  already  alluded) 
"  came  out  from  among  them,"  and  no  longer 
would  continue  to  "partake  of  their  sin."  He 
joined  himself  to  the  King  and  the  Church,  hut 
not  without  suffering  much  for  his  honest  intre 
pidity  and  his  good  conscience.  He  was  after 
wards  deprived  of  all  his  preferments,  and  lived  in 
retirement  and  ohscurity  till  1659,  when  he  died, 
leaving  behind  him  no  small  reputation  for  learn 
ing  and  ability. 

SQUIRE  (JOHN),  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Shoreditch. — 
We  must  refrain  from  enlarging  any  further  than 
this  the  catalogue  of  the  London  clergy,  who  were 
more  or  less  mixed  up  with  those  who  suffered 
from  the  persecution  of  these  times.  The  cata 
logue  itself  would  fill  a  moderate  sized  volume. 
But  the  case  of  Mr.  Squire  is  too  interesting  to 
be  allowed  to  be  passed  over  in  silence.  We  learn 
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from  Walker's  account,  that  soon  after  his  acces 
sion  to  the  living  of  Shoreditch  the  numher  of  his 
communicants  increased  to  three  thousand — that 
he  was  the  peacemaker  in  all  parochial  disputings 
and  jarrings — that  he  was  indefatigable  in  visiting 
the  sick,  and  in  the  dispensation  of  alms — and 
consequently  that  no  one  could  be  more  beloved 
by  his  people  than  he  was. 

As  to  the  administration  of  the  rites  and  the 
worship  of  the  Church,  his  was  a  model  of  cor 
rectness  and  solemnity,  the  admiration  of  all  well- 
instructed  and  honest  churchmen,  which  was 
evinced  by  the  regard  entertained  for  him  by  the 
primate  Laud.  His  allegiance,  in  short,  both  to 
Church  and  Monarchy  was  steadfast  and  unquali 
fied,  and  in  every  way  becoming  a  sound  and 
sincere  Christian.  But  these,  nevertheless,  were 
the  things  which  caused  his  temporal  ruin.  The 
Puritanical  storm,  which  now  raged  so  unsparingly 
against  all  men  of  his  irreproachable  class,  soon 
gathered  thickly  and  peculiarly  upon  him — the 
"  rascally  part  of  his  parish  "  (as  Walker  expresses 
it)  "  beginning  the  dance."  Seeing  the  wholesome 
influence,  which  his  ardent  zeal  for  the  Apostolical 
Church,  and  his  loyalty  towards  the  King,  had 
upon  many  of  his  people,  the  "  rascally  part " 
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petition  the  Parliament  for  the  appointment  of  a 
"  lecturer  "  in  the  parish,  hoping  therehy  to  coun 
teract  the  loyalty  of  the  one  by  the  sedition  of  the 
other.  Too  well  was  that  unrighteous  ohject 
attained.  The  parishioners  hoped  to  exclude  the 
herald  of  rebellion  and  heresy  by  choosing  their 
faithful  pastor,  but  that  election  was  set  aside,  and 
a  New  England  fanatic  was  foisted  in  upon  the 
people  as  lecturer.  The  good  vicar  was  seques 
tered  and  imprisoned;  a  deaf  ear  and  a  hard  heart 
being  turned  against  a  most  solemn  petition  in 
his  favour,  signed  by  a  very  large  portion  of  his 
parish,  who  well  appreciated  his  manifold  excel 
lences  and  claims.  Great  and  openly  manifest 
was  the  grief  with  which  vast  numbers  of  his 
people  witnessed  the  cruelties  and  abominations 
heaped  upon  him  by  the  Puritanical  tyrants  of 
the  day.  Upon  obtaining  his  liberty  upon  bail, 
when  his  several  confinements  had  amounted  to 
the  space  of  three  years,  his  honest  parishioners 
were  so  rejoiced  that  they  celebrated  their  vicar's 
release  by  making  above  twenty  bonfires,  to  their 
obvious  hazard  in  such  distracted  times. 

Shoreditch  indeed  obtained  an  eminence — a 
"  bad  eminence  " — in  these  works  of  rebellion  and 
church-hatred.  The  foul  spirit  which  so  abun- 
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dantly  reigned  there  during  these  Puritanical  dis 
tractions  was  not  surpassed  in  its  baseness  by  any 
other  parish.  But  it  is  still  more  grievous  that, 
even  in  our  own  present  times,  when  gospel  light, 
and  Christian  peace,  and  moral  courtesy  are  extend 
ing  a  more  kindly  influence  among  us,  the  parish 
of  Shoreditch  should  still  remain  as  one  of  the 
strongholds  of  that  atrocious,  malignant,  and 
satanic  spirit.  Eight  good  sense,  and  good  feel 
ing,  no  doubt  is  to  be  found  in  certain  portions 
of  that  district;  but  recent  events,  even  within 
the  very  walls  of  the  Church  itself — most  painful 
to  contemplate,  and  most  distressing  to  an  anxious 
pastor — have  too  manifestly  shown  the  high  pre 
dominance  of  the  bad  feeling.  These  indeed  are 
grievances,  from  which  it  behoves  a  Christian 
legislature— if  no  other  means  exist — to  relieve 
the  sacred  edifice. 

CHILLINGWORTH  (WILLIAM),  M.A.,  Chancellor 
of  Salisbury. — This  was  a  man  of  such  exalted 
reputation  for  learning,  piety,  and  uprightness — 
possessing  a  name  so  well  known  and  distinguished 
in  the  annals  of  literary  as  well  as  religious  history 
— that  it  might  seem  almost  superfluous  on  the 
present  occasion  to  enter  into  any  of  the  incidents 
of  his  career.  He  was,  however  by  no  means 
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among  the  most  insignificant  of  the  sufferers  under 
Puritanical  persecution. 

In  early  life  he  gave  himself  up  to  Popery ;  but 
reflection  and  examination — and  no  one  was  ever 
endowed  with  finer  intellectual  powers  for  such 
exercises — soon  taught  him  the  fallacy  and  un- 
tenableness  of  that  system,  and  being  greatly  aided 
by  the  arguments  and  teaching  of  Archbishop 
Laud,  he  openly  renounced  the  Church  of  Rome, 
and  embraced  the  tenets  of  the  Church  of  Eng 
land,  in  whose  defence  he  afterwards  wrote  that 
renowned  and  enlightened  work,  called  "  The 
Religion  of  Protestants."  When  the  civil  wars 
broke  out,  he  suffered  much  for  the  King's  cause, 
and  was  forced  to  fly  from  place  to  place  for 
safety.  On  one  occasion,  where  his  person  hap 
pened  to  be  recognized,  the  fanatical  clergy  them 
selves,  who  were  attached  to  the  Parliament  army, 
persecuted  him  with  all  manner  of  inhumanity. 
This  seems  to  have  affected  him  deeply,  and  to 
have  been  the  ultimate  occasion  of  his  death. 
Through  the  intercession  of  one  of  those  clergy, 
Dr.  Cheynell,  the  Rector  of  Petworth,  a  little  more 
reasonable  and  benevolent  than  the  generality  of 
that  class,  he  was  carried  in  great  sickness  to  the 
Bishop's  palace  at  Chichester,  instead  of  being  in 
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common  with  some  others  of  the  loyal  party  con 
signed  to  Newgate.  At  the  palace  he  breathed 
his  last. 

But  the  sour,  malicious  spirit  of  the  faction 
broke  out  against  his  name  and  reputation  even 
at  the  moment  of  his  burial,  and  in  a  way  which 
might  hardly  be  credible,  were  it  not  too  well 
vouched  for  in  the  page  of  history.  Dr.  Cheynell 
stood  ready  at  the  grave  to  receive  the  body,  no 
service,  according  to  the  laws  of  the  Directory — 
the  Puritanical  liturgy  now  in  use — being  read 
over  it.  As  soon  as  the  corpse  was  deposited, 
Cheynell  took  the  celebrated  production  of  Chil- 
lingworth,  "The  Religion  of  Protestants,"  and 
roughly  threw  it  down  upon  the  coffin,  with  this 
savage  exclamation,  "  Get  thee  gone,  thou  cursed 
book,  which  has  seduced  so  many  precious  souls  ; 
get  thee  gone,  thou  corrupt  and  rotten  book ; 
earth  to  earth,  dust  to  dust.  Get  thee  gone  into 
the  place  of  rottenness,  that  thou  mayest  rot  with 
thy  author,  and  see  corruption." 

On  this  specimen  of  Puritanical  piety  and 
charity,  no  other  comment  need  be  made  but 
this,  that  however  singular  this  particular  occur 
rence  may  have  been,  there  was  no  singularity  in 
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the  spirit  which  it  displayed — a  spirit  which  had 
now  spread  its  baneful  influence  through  the 
length  and  breadth  of  the  land. 

It  seems  superfluous  therefore  now  to  enlarge 
this  catalogue  of  sufferers  and  victims,  however 
easily  that  might  be  done  by  many  hundreds  or 
even  thousands  of  instances.  It  would  be  but 
a  repetition  of  similar  enormities  and  inflictions, 
under  only  a  greater  variety  of  names  and  per 
sons.  Walker's  list,  it  is  true,  recounts  many 
tales  of  savage  barbarity,  practised  by  the  Puri 
tanical  Parliament,  and  their  servile  committees, 
upon  the  loyal  and  legitimate  clergy.  But  how 
ever  it  may  be  the  fact,  that  such  was  the  general 
nature  of  the  treatment  which  was  dealt  out  to 
those  unfortunate  persons;  and  however  true, 
that  some  of  them  might  be  too  justly  chargeable, 
in  those  turbulent  and  irregular  times,  with  negli 
gence  and  immorality ;  yet  it  is  equally  true,  that 
Walker's  narratives  are  mixed  up  with  too  much 
coarseness  of  sentiment,  so  that  the  perusal  of 
them  becomes  rather  an  irksome  and  repulsive 
task,  than  an  inviting  and  interesting  occupation. 
We  may  therefore  complete  the  whole  structure  of 
facts  on  this  occasion,  by  the  more  chastened  and 
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touching  language  of  the  "  Eikon  Basilike,"  or 
"  The  pourtraicture  of  his  sacred  Majestic  in  his 
soli tudes  and  sufferings  ; "  *  where  we  shall  find 
the  following  sagacious  observations  in  allusion 
to  the  upsetting  of  the  Church  and  the  Liturgy. 
"  The  main  reformation  intended  is  the  abasing 
of  episcopacy  into  presbytery,  and  the  robbing  of 
the  Church  of  its  lands  and  revenues ;  for  no  men 
have  been  more  injuriously  used,  as  to  their  legal 
rights,  than  the  bishops  and  churchmen.  Those, 
as  the  fattest  deer,  must  be  destroyed ;  the  other 
rascal  herd  of  schisms  and  heresies,  being  lean, 
may  enjoy  the  benefit  of  toleration.  Thus 
Naboth's  vineyard  made  him  the  only  blasphemer 
of  his  city  fit  to  die." 

Here  then  we  finish  the  picture.    It  has  been 

•  The  fact  of  Charles  1st  having  been  the  real  author  of  the 
"  Eikon  Basilike"  has  more  than  once  been  called  in  question. 
Some  have  endeavoured  to  prove  that  it  was  written  by  Dr. 
Gauden,  Bishop  of  Worcester ;  but  Dr.  Wordsworth,  in  his  very 
elaborate,  and  yet  very  entertaining  and  interesting  treatise  on 
the  subject,  seems  at  length  to  have  so  completely  substantiated 
the  question  in  favour  of  the  King,  that  it  is  no  longer  easy  to 
doubt  it  No  work  of  modern  times,  not  even  Paley's  "  Horae 
Paulinse,"  can  surpass  the  sagacity,  patience,  and  discrimina 
tion  of  Dr.  Wordsworth's  production. 
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one  of  somewhat  dreary  aspect — the  shadows 
more  conspicuous  than  the  lights — dark,  furious 
fanaticism  trampling  savagely  over  God's  heritage 
and  the  rights  of  His  people.  We  shall  attempt 
a  few  reflections,  in  the  subsequent  chapter,  upon 
this  eventful  portion  of  Church  history. 
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CHAPTEK  XL 


Conclusion. 


FOR  a  period  not  far  short  of  twenty  years,  was  our 
Anglo-Catholic  Church  doomed  to  suffer  deeply 
from  the  hand  of  an  unsparing  and  hitter  perse 
cution — a  persecution  which  worked  under  the 
mask  of  religious  zeal  and  intense  piety,  for  the 
ostensible  ohject  of  reforming  the  Church,  hut  for 
the  real  ohject  of  utterly  destroying  her.  Severe 
was  the  trial  she  had  to  encounter,  heavy  was  the 
load  of  injustice  she  had  to  hear ;  hut  the  Hand 
which  permitted  the  infliction  was  that  of  whole 
some  and  merciful  chastisement;  for  her  sins  no 
douht,  or  rather  the  sins  of  her  children,  hut  pro 
ductive  of  good,  through  the  infinite  mercies  of 
God,  in  the  events  which  have  since  befallen  her. 
One  point  has  clearly  been  elicited  from  the  trial. 
It  is  that,  which  Archbishop  Whitgift  so  honestly 
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stated  to  Queen  Elizabeth — viz.  that  "  when  they 
that  serve  at  God's  altar  shall  he  exposed  to 
poverty,  then  religion  itself  will  he  exposed  to 
scorn."*  It  is  moreover  remarkable,  that  whilst 
the  Anglican  Church  had  had,  ever  since  the  days 
of  her  emancipation  from  the  thick  darkness  of 
Popery  in  the  preceding  century,  to  weather  many 
storms  and  encounter  sharp  contentions  from  her 
enemies,  yet  it  was  only  on  the  commencement  of 
what  is  called  the  "  Long  Parliament "  (in  1640) 
that  the  total  suppression  of  the  Church  and  her 
clergy  altogether,  and  the  bringing  them  both  to 
an  utter  destitution,  became  the  studied  business 
of  the  national  council.  The  "Long  Parliament" 
indeed  seems  to  have  met  for  very  little  other 
purpose  but  to  carry  on  rebellion  against  both 
Church  and  State ;  and  the  events  which  occurred 
during  its  almost  twenty  years'  session,  showed 
with  what  skill  and  determination  it  worked  out 
that  iniquitous  object. 

That  party  in  the  State  who  combined  together 
in  this  wicked  measure,  are  usually  known  under 
the  name  of  Puritans — i.  e.  persons  who,  despising 
or  perverting  all  the  consecrated  rites  and  cere- 

*  See  Walton's  Life  of  Hooker. 
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monies,  the  ordinances  and  ministrations  of  the 
Church,  affected  hoth  in  life,  doctrine,  and  wor 
ship,  much  higher  purity  and  godliness  than  what 
the  Church  herself  was  supposed  to  be  capable  of 
inspiring  in  any  of  her  devoted  followers.  It  was 
from  this  peculiarity  of  character  and  pretension 
that  they  became  classed  under  the  general  name 
of  Puritans.  So  far  indeed  as  it  regarded  their 
own  pretensions,  the  word  might  be  appropriate 
enough ;  but  they  who  read  the  transactions  of 
the  Great  Kebellion,  as  given  to  us  by  Clarendon, 
Dugdale,  Collier,  Walker,  and  especially  by  Mrs. 
Lucy  Hutchinson,  in  her  memoir  of  Colonel 
Hutchinson,  will  soon  discover,  that  the  purity  of 
the  Puritans  was  of  a  very  questionable  nature,  to 
say  nothing  of  their  piety,  charity,  and  soundness 
of  doctrine.  They  who,  like  the  Puritans,  would 
affect  to  decry  the  chaste  and  solemn  ceremonies 
of  worship,  prescribed  with  true  catholic  spirit  by 
the  Anglican  Church,  surely  go  the  way  to  deprive 
religion  of  much  of  its  spiritual  influence  over  the 
mind ;  for  although  it  is  no  true  movement  of 
the  spirit  to  dwell  too  fondly  on  external  obser 
vances  and  impressive  solemnities,  it  is  on  the 
other  hand,  as  far  removed  from  the  spirit,  to 
crush,  and  revile,  and  desecrate  that  chastened 
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order,  pure  scriptural  worship,  and  apostolical 
discipline,  which  the  Church  hath  ever  maintained 
from  the  primitive  days  of  Christianity.  "  The 
temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are 
we,"  says  the  arrogant  Romanist — "  Down  with 
her,  down  with  her,  even  to  the  ground,"  says  the 
equally  arrogant  Puritan.  The  Anglican  Re 
formed  and  Protestant  Church,  steers  between 
these  two  extremes  ;  and  so  was  she  steering  when 
the  fanatical  spirit  of  the  Great  Rebellion  fell  so 
maliciously  upon  her. 

There  was,  however,  no  small  variety  of  sects 
included  under  the  name  of  Puritan  ;  some  being 
Presbyterians,  some  Independents,  some  Brown- 
ists,  some  Millenarians,  some  Fifth-Monarchy- 
men  ;*  and  so  on.  Yet  with  all  these  subdivi 
sions,  so  deep  was  the  delusion  of  fanaticism, 
the  Church  of  England  was  equally  the  object 


*  The  Millenarians  or  Fifth-Monarchy-men,  were  a  sect 
which,  being  infected  with  the  frantic  enthusiasm  so  prevalent 
in  the  days  of  the  Commonwealth  in  England,  imagined  that 
Christ  was  suddenly  to  appear,  and  establish  a  new  monarchy 
upon  earth.  This,  in  reference  to  the  four  great  monarchies 
of  old,  viz. — the  Assyrian,  the  Persian,  the  Grecian,  and  the 
Roman,  they  called  "  The  Fifth  Monarchy."  Hence  the  name 
of  the  sect. 
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of  scorn  and  hatred.  The  causes  of  all  this 
perversion  of  spirit  were  manifold  and  compli 
cated.  The  popular  cry  of  the  day  was,  that  the 
Church  was  not  yet  sufficiently  purged  from  the 
idolatries  and  corruptions  of  Popery — that  the 
Church  had  not  gone  far  enough  in  the  work  of 
piety  and  sanctification. 

Now  we  should  not  quarrel  with  men,  who  may 
have  an  honest  desire  to  emancipate  the  Church 
from  whatever  may  he  incompatible  with  gospel 
truth  and  apostolical  purity ;  hut  when  that 
desire  is  found  to  he  used  as  a  "  cloak  of  malici 
ousness,"  and  to  he  mixed  up  with  a  fanatical  and 
disobedient  spirit,  as  well  as  with  political  ran 
cour,  and  when  it  is  unaccompanied  with  any 
disposition  to  a  sober  and  honest  investigation 
into  the  truth,  we  have  then  too  much  reason  to 
fear  that  the  Church  can  never  be  fairly  dealt  with 
by  falling  into  such  hands ;  and  we  may  be  pretty 
sure  that  all  endeavours  to  vindicate  her  character 
and  her  claims  will,  with  such  enemies,  be  no  better 
than  speaking  to  the  winds.  So  it  was  with  the 
leaders  of  this  Puritanical  movement — the  Prynnes 
and  the  Bastwicks,  the  Pyms  and  the  Burtons, 
the  Cromwells  and  the  Cases,  of  these  unhappy 
days.  Vain  was  it  to  plead  with  such  zealots  the 
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Apostolical  and  Protestant  principles  of  the  Great 
Reformation — "principles,"  be  it  remembered, 
which  "  protested  "  equally  against  Puritanism  as 
against  Popery ; — vain  was  it  to  remind  them  that 
our  Reformers  sought  only  for  the  Church  as  it 
was  before  Popery  was  known — or  in  other  words 
to  retain  nothing  either  of  doctrine,  or  of  ritualism, 
or  of  ceremony,  but  what  could  be  sanctioned  by 
apostolical  authority  and  the  spirit  of  primitive 
usage ; — vain  was  it  to  demonstrate  to  them  the 
entire  harmony  and  identity  which  subsisted  be 
tween  the  doctrines  of  the  Reformed  Church  of 
England  and  the  doctrines  of  the  Gospel ;  or  to 
press  upon  their  attention  the  vast  services  done 
to  the  cause  of  apostolical  truth,  by  the  en 
lightened  prelates  and  other  friends  of  that  Church, 
who  by  their  lives  and  writings  so  abundantly 
exposed  the  fallacies  and  corruptions  of  Popery, 
and  restored  the  Church  to  the  integrity  and 
rectitude  of  apostolical  antiquity.  All  these  ar 
guments,  forcibly  and  repeatedly  as  they  were 
brought  before  the  various  grades  of  schismatics 
and  revilers  in  these  tempestuous  days,  were 
nevertheless  unavailable  to  convince  their  minds 
or  to  mitigate  their  malice.  The  tide  of  Church 
destruction  and  rebellion  rushed  on  with  ranco- 
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rous  impetuosity;  and  the  adversary,  assuming, 
by  swelling  and  vociferous  pretensions  to  godli 
ness,  the  character  of  an  angel  of  light,  set  at 
defiance  all  apostolical  principles  and  usage,  and 
turned  the  whole  nation  into  a  chaos  of  confusion, 
disorganizing  the  very  elements  of  society,  both 
religious  and  political. 

There  is,  however,  a  debt  of  justice  yet  due  to 
many  of  those  who  have  nevertheless  been  asso 
ciated  with  this  infatuated  class.  Enmity  to  the 
Church,  or  sanguinary  wishes  of  destruction  and 
rebellion,  can  by  no  means  be  indiscriminately 
laid  to  the  charge  of  every  one  who  at  first  took 
part  with  the  Puritans.  Many  there  were  among 
them,  whose  views  and  wishes  were  simply  those 
of  honest,  virtuous,  and  peaceable  reform  in  regard 
to  certain  irregularities  and  defects  which  had 
grown  up  in  the  Church ;  nor  is  it  to  be  denied, 
that  there  might  have  been  peculiar  occasions  in 
the  practical  working  of  the  Church  system, 
wherein  certain  modifications  might,  with  great 
advantage,  have  been  admitted,  giving  strength 
also  and  honour  to  her  position  and  character; 
for  as  Bishop  Sanderson  wisely  says,  in  his  pre 
face  to  the  "  Book  of  Common  Prayer,"  "  there 
never  was  any  thing  by  the  wit  of  man  so  well 
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devised,  or  so  sure  established,  which,  in  con 
tinuance  of  time,  hath  not  been  corrupted." 

From  men  of  such  reasonable  minds  and  right 
feelings  as  these,  the  Church  would  have  had 
nothing  to  fear ;  and  little  cause  of  difference  or 
dissociation  could  there  have  been  between  them, 
and  those  more  sanguine  high-churchmen,  whose 
right  catholic  affections  and  principles  had  led 
them  to  watch  over  the  interests  of  the  Reformed 
and  Protestant  Church  of  England.  But  the 
fanatics  had  now  obtained  the  ascendant,  and  soon 
displayed  so  rebellious  a  spirit,  that  no  man  of 
sincere  and  apostolic  piety  could  act  with  them. 
Those  therefore  who  at  first  might  have  looked 
with  some  kind  of  favourable  countenance  on  the 
movements  of  the  Puritans,  became  alarmed  at, 
and  disgusted  with,  their  sentiments,  and  soon 
returned  with  undiminished  affection  and  duty  to 
the  bosom  of  the  Church.  So  that  the  triumph 
of  the  Puritanical  Faction  was  only  a  jumping 
from  one  extreme  to  another — from  the  extreme 
of  Popish  tyranny  and  superstition,  which  the 
Church  had  just  cast  off,  to  that  of  another  ty 
ranny,  only  under  another  form.*  The  Puritans 

»  Mr.  Skinner,  the  grandfather  of  the  present  Primus  of 
Scotland,  somewhere  remarks,  that  *«6ter-stition  is  quite  as 
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saw  not  the  vast  beam  in  their  own  eyes,  however 
furious  they  were  in  pulling  out  the  mote  from 
the  eyes  of  others.  In  their  hatred  of  Roman 
Popery  they  fell  into  Popery  of  another  kind; 
i.  e.,  into  another  kind  of  spiritual  despotism. 
The  Popery  of  the  Romanist  was,  and  still  is, 
imperious  and  unconscionable  over  all  who  may 
belong  to  that  Church.  The  Popery  of  the  Puri 
tan  being,  in  principle,  the  same,  exercised  the 
same  spirit  of  rigour  over  its  followers.  Never 
was  there  a  more  persecuting,  unsparing  tyranny 
than  the  yoke  of  Puritanism. 

Roman  Popery,  again,  disfigured  the  simple, 
but  solemn  truths  of  the  Gospel,  as  well  as  the 
constitution  of  the  one  Holy,  Catholic,  and  Apos 
tolic  Church,  by  unqualified  additions,  supersti 
tions,  and  idolatries.  Puritanical  Popery  also 
distorted  the  Gospel  by  crude,  unauthorized,  un- 
catholic  interpretations,  thus  falling  short  of  the 
truth,  as  much  as  Roman  Popery  had  exceeded 
it;  whilst  Puritanical  Popery  at  the  same  time 
afflicted  the  Church  by  disorganizing  her  apos 
tolical  constitution,  spoiling  her  ancient  and  legi- 

bad  as  super- stition.  The  movement  then  was  from  the  ex 
treme  of  Popish  tyranny  and  super- stition,  to  that  of  Puritan 
tyranny  and  subter-stition. 
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timate  possessions,  and  suppressing  her  sacred 
ministrations. 

It  seems  then  undeniable,  that  catholic  truth 
and  genius  were  equally  set  at  nought  by  both 
those  aspiring  but  conflicting  apostacies — and 
thus  was  England,  and  her  now  Reformed  and 
purified  Church,  lacerated  and  distracted  to  the 
very  heart's  core  by  a  rabid  faction,  assuming  to 
itself  the  garb  of  "  godliness,"  and  laying  waste 
without  discrimination  or  charity  every  semblance 
of  apostolical  usage  and  truth. 

We  may  however  yet  hope  that  her  sufferings, 
especially  such  as  visited  her  under  the  Great 
Rebellion,  "  have  done  somewhat  of  their  sanctify 
ing  work  "  upon  the  Anglican  Reformed  Church. 
She  still  survives  them  all.  The  days  of  her 
vexation  have  at  length  been  followed  by  those  of 
brighter  glory,  and  more  expanding  usefulness. 
The  countenance  of  God  now  shines  gloriously 
upon  her — the  "  bright  beams  of  His  light  are 
now  cast  upon  her."*  And  whilst  we  perceive 
that  times  of  persecution  and  rebellion  are  often 
the  chosen  seasons,  wherein  the  higher  energies 
of  human  intellect  and  resolution  are  called  out  to 

*  Collect  for  St.  John's  day. 
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work  and  fight  for  God's  truth,  and  wherein  the 
arm  of  the  Lord  of  Hosts  is  revealed  in  bringing 
out  His  own  cause  from  the  hands  of  destroyers 
and  gainsayers,  so  shall  we  also  perceive  that  that 
mighty  consequence  has  been  fully  realized  by 
the  inflictions  which  the  Puritanical  Faction  had 
so  unsparingly  heaped  upon  the  Church. 

After  a  few  years  duration,  that  desolating 
tyranny  subsided  by  the  restoration  of  both 
Church  and  Monarchy  to  their  legitimate  position. 
When  Cromwell  died,  the  ascendancy,  though  not 
the  spirit,  of  Puritanism  was  at  an  end.  The 
jealousies,  envyings,  and  discordances  among  its 
various  ranks  and  subdivisions,  together  with  the 
many  social  and  political  distractions  it  had 
awakened  in  the  nation,  soon  led  the  way  to  its 
fall.  Many  who  had  once  joined  the  sectarian 
party,  had  long  seen  the  fallacy,  as  well  as  the 
wickedness,  of  their  measures,  and  were  conse 
quently  glad  when  the  opportunity  came  for  de 
claring  their  repentance  and  returning  to  their 
allegiance  both  to  Church  and  King.  Others, 
(and  this  was  rather  a  numerous  class,)  who  had 
clung  to  the  fortunes  of  the  legitimate  Monarch, 
and  the  established  Church,  yet  with  but  ques 
tionable  affection  for  religion  as  an  inward  and 

u 
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serious  principle,  were  eager  to  give  public  demon 
stration  of  their  disgust  at  the  excesses  and  hypo 
crisies  of  Puritanism.  This  party  unhappily 
produced  another  reaction  in  the  nation — a  re 
action  from  the  gloomy  austerities  and  frenzies 
which  had  for  so  many  years  prevailed,  to  an  idle 
negligence  and  heartless  formalism  in  the  religious 
character  of  the  people.  Not  that  there  was  any 
falling  off  in  the  efficiency  and  character  of  the 
bishops  and  ministers  of  the  Church — no  age 
since  the  Keformation  having  ever  produced  more 
able,  pious,  enlightened  Divines  than  that  to  which 
we  are  now  alluding.  "  There  were  giants  in  the 
church  in  those  days," — witness  Bull,  Bramhall, 
Laud,  Taylor,  Hall,  Hammond,  Ussher,  Chilling- 
worth,  and  a  host  of  others.  Nevertheless  there 
was  a  marked  change  in  the  religious  character  of 
the  people;  and  although  the  moral  evils  arising 
from  it  were  great,  yet  was  it  also  unaccompanied 
with  much  good. 

The  Church  was  again  unfettered,  and  free  now 
to  exercise  her  edifying  and  sacred  ministrations 
over  the  nation.  Her  rightful  position  was  re 
stored — and  the  principle  also  of  restoring  to  the 
clergy  the  various  rights  of  which  they  had  pre 
viously,  and  so  sacrilegiously,  been  deprived,  was, 
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at  least,  recognised  by  the  State,  although  many 
instances  did  occur  wherein  that  principle  was 
scandalously  overlooked  and  violated.  So  that, 
in  fact,  "  the  sufferings  of  the  Anglican  Reformed 
Church,  and  her  Clergy,"  did  not  altogether  cease 
when  the  reign  of  Puritanism  ceased. 

Secret  plottings,  zealous  strivings,  pertinacious 
contentions,  were  from  time  to  time  carried  on  on 
the  part  of  that  now  prostrate  faction,  (Calamy, 
Baxter,  and  Reynolds  being  the  chief  agitators,) 
with  a  view  to  the  introduction  of  some  of  their 
own  peculiar  principles  and  predilections  into  the 
Constitution  and  Liturgy  of  the  Church.  Still 
did  they  require,  out  of  regard  to  their  tender  con 
sciences,  that  certain  alterations  should  be  made 
in  the  frame  of  church-government,  in  the  manner 
and  spirit  of  God's  worship  and  established  cere 
monies.  But  their  suggestions  were  for  the  most 
part  of  so  whimsical  a  nature,  so  at  variance  with 
apostolical  and  primitive  usage  and  with  catholic 
truth,  and  so  little  calculated  to  secure  the  Church 
from  further  innovations  and  discrepancies,  that — 
fortunately  through  the  sound  wisdom  and  Chris 
tian  firmness  of  the  Bishops  now  restored  to  their 
proper  jurisdiction  and  influence — they  were  not, 
except  in  some  few  instances,  suffered  to  prevail. 
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The  Church,  however,  was  still  harassed  and 
perplexed  by  these  restless  schismatics.  Some 
few  had  perhaps  no  other  than  honest  wishes 
to  make  her  according  to  their  notions,  more 
spiritually  pure  and  efficient ;  whilst  many  others 
of  the  faction  showed  so  rebellious  and  trouble 
some  a  temper  against  the  now  restored  Church, 
that  it  became  necessary  to  restrain  them  by  a 
special  Act  of  Parliament.  This  act  ordained, 
that  those  irregular  Presbyterian,  or  Puritanical, 
ministers  who,  during  the  late  troubles,  had 
usurped  the  benefices  of  the  loyal  and  legitimate 
clergy,  should  submit  to  episcopal  ordination, 
or  relinquish  their  preferments  : — again,  that  no 
one  should  receive  any  preferment  in  the  Church 
until  he  had  first  of  all  declared  his  assent  and 
consent  to  every  thing  in  the  "  Book  of  Common 
Prayer: " — again,  that  under  no  pretence  whatever 
should  it  be  lawful  to  take  up  arms  against  the 
King : — and  lastly,  that  the  "  Covenant,"  which 
had  become  the  test  of  allegiance  during  the 
Commonwealth,  imposed  no  obligation  upon  any 
of  the  King's  subjects,  and  was,  in  fact,  in  itself 
altogether  unlawful. 

The  reasonableness  of  these  clauses  and  enact 
ments  it  seems  hardly  possible  for  any  one  to  dis- 
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pute,  except  such  wayward  and  designing  persons  as 
love  not  to  be  controuled  by  legitimate  authority. 
Greatly  did  that  untoward  spirit  yet  prevail  among 
the  Puritans,  and  especially  with  that  portion  of 
them  who  had  assumed  the  office  of  the  ministry 
— so  that  it  became  imperative  in  the  Government 
to  require  that  within  the  space  of  three  months — 
i.e.,  up  to  St.  Bartholomew's  day — every  Presbyte 
rian  minister  in  possession  of  an  usurped  benefice 
should  solemnly  conform  to  this  new  Act  of  Par 
liament,  or  immediately  relinquish  his  preferment. 

It  will  not  be  surprising,  that  out  of  the  five  or 
six  thousands  of  these  intruders,  many  would 
make  it  a  matter  of  easy  conscience  to  conform, 
sooner  than  quit  their  possessions,  however  un 
righteously  acquired.  The  act  however  was  im 
plicitly  enforced;  and  the  number  of  conscientious 
ministers  who  resigned  their  livings  did  not  exceed 
two  thousand.* 

It  may  now  be  asked,  what  became  of  those 
three  or  four  thousand  of  ejected  loyal  and  legiti- 

*  This  is  Collier's  account,  Church  History,  Vol.  II.,  p.  889 
— Edition  1714;  and  see  also  Rapin,  History  of  England, 
Vol.  II.,  p.  632.  But  there  is  reason  to  believe  from  some  of 
the  Puritan  writers  themselves,  that  the  number  did  not  exceed 
one  thousand  six  hundred. 
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mate  clergy,  whose  benefices  were  now  retained  by 
the  conforming  usurpers  ?  Were  not  the  rightful 
owners  restored  to  their  rightful  possessions? 
Justice,  it  must  be  owned,  does  not  seem  to  have 
been  fully  done  in  this  matter,  wherever  the  blame 
may  lie.  Several  of  the  conforming  usurpers  were 
allowed  to  remain  undisturbed.  And  while  many 
of  the  loyal,  unoffending,  and  orthodox  clergy 
were  thus  left  to  seek  their  refuge  elsewhere  than 
their  own  legitimate  abodes,  the  faction  was  still 
clamouring  and  murmuring  at  the  severe  persecu 
tion,  as  they  called  it,  which  drove  the  two  thousand 
non-conforming  usurpers  from  their  usurpations ! 

It  was  some  time  after  the  Kestoration,  before 
these  Puritanical  agitations  could  be  subdued. 
Movements  and  jealousies  still  continued,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  the  vigilance  of  either 
Church  or  State  to  relax.  The  Papists,  as  well 
as  the  Puritans,  began  to  assume  an  air  of  hope 
that  their  faction  also  would  again  revive,  which 
made  it  necessary  that  stringent  measures  and 
wholesome  precautions  should  again  be  put  into 
action  for  the  proper  preservation  of  things  in 
their  legitimate  position.  The  non-conforming, 
but  now  ejected  usurpers  before-mentioned,  were 
looked  upon  with  much  suspicion ;  and  as  they 
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had  many  frantic  and  fanatic  coadjutors,  it  was 
feared  they  might  be  urged  on  to  formidable  mea 
sures.  It  became  requisite,  therefore,  to  deal 
very  watchfully  and  even  rigorously  with  them. 
An  oath  was  consequently  prepared  for,  and  ex 
acted  from  them,  binding  them  to  a  loyal  fidelity 
to  the  king,  and  to  a  strict  abstinence  from  fo 
menting  any  disorganization  or  disruption  of  the 
government  of  the  Church  ;  and  to  show  the  sus 
picious  light  in  which  these  fanatics  were  still 
held  by  the  government,  and  the  resoluteness  with 
which  it  became  necessary  to  deal  with  them,  it 
was  declared  that  no  one  of  the  non-conforming 
usurpers  should  come  within  five  miles  of  any 
town,  or  of  the  church,  which  they  had  formerly 
been  accustomed  to  serve,  until  they  had  solemnly 
taken  this  oath. 

By  all  these  proceedings,  harsh  as  they  may 
seem,  but  not  superfluous,  we  may  judge  of  the 
obstinate  and  pertinacious  spirit  which  still  clung 
to  these  factious  enemies  of  the  Church.  If  they 
felt  aggrieved  or  rigorously  treated,  the  blame  lay 
at  their  own  door. 

.     .     .     .     "  O  Sir,  to  wilful  men, 
The  injuries  that  they  themselves  procure, 

Must  be  their  schoolmasters." 

KING  LEAR. 
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Their  own  wild  and  unmitigated  fanaticism 
brought  on  all  their  troubles ;  to  say  nothing 
of  the  deep  and  wide-spreading  calamities  which 
were  generated  by  them  throughout  the  whole 
nation.  "Zealous  superstition"  (says  the  con 
templative  Charles,  in  his  Eikon  Basilike*) 
"  thinks  it  cannot  do  God  and  the  Church  a 
greater  service,  than  utterly  to  destroy  that  primi 
tive,  apostolical,  and  anciently  universal  govern 
ment  of  the  Church  by  Bishops;"  for  "it  is  most 
sure,  that  the  purest,  primitive,  and  best  churches 
flourished  under  episcopacy ;  and  may  so  still,  if 
ignorance,  superstition,  avarice,  and  other  disor 
derly  passions,  had  not  so  blown  up  some  men's 
minds  against  it,  that  what  they  want  of  reasons 
or  primitive  patterns,  they  supply  with  violence 
and  oppression." 

The  Martyr  Monarch,  whatever  may  have  been 
the  errors  of  his  political,  or  the  imperfections  of 
his  personal,  conduct,  was  far  from  deficient  in  his 
views  of  the  nature  and  importance  of  the  Church. 
In  this  respect  his  theology  was  sound  and  apos 
tolical  :  he  knew  that  episcopacy,  however  it 
might  be  scorned  by  ignorant  and  intemperate 

•  Chapters  IX.  and  XVII. 
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fanatics,  was  of  divine  origin,  and  being  so,  must 
be,  if  not  the  only  true  mode  of  sustaining  the 
religion  of  the  Gospel  in  a  Christian  nation,  at 
least,  the  mode  most  pleasing  in  the  sight  of  God, 
and  most  sure  of  His  protection.  Charles,  un 
happily,  wanted  not  experience  to  tell  him,  how  it 
had  come  to  pass,  that  episcopacy  had  been  so  com 
pletely  dislodged  in  his  own  kingdom — too  bitter 
and  lasting  was  the  experience  which  had  made 
him  acquainted  with  that  afflicting  fact.  Too 
much  had  he  seen  of  that  "  ignorance,  supersti 
tion,  avarice,  and  other  disorderly  passions" 
among  his  people,  which  had  "  blown  up  their 
minds  "  against  the  legitimate  constitution  of  the 
Church,  and  had  led  them  to  "  supply  violence 
and  oppression  "  where  they  could  not  find  sound 
"  reasons  or  primitive  patterns  "  to  sanction  their 
destructive  and  sacrilegious  doings. 

The  history,  however,  of  the  Church,  on  her 
restoration  with  the  monarchy  in  the  time  of 
Charles  II.,  would  show  us  a  very  different  pic 
ture.  But  this  would  be  beyond  the  purpose  of 
the  present  work.  Nothing  further  has  been 
aimed  at,  but  to  give  a  general  view  of  the  suffer 
ings  and  condition  of  the  Anglican  Church  and 
her  clergy,  during  the  times  of  the  Great  Kebel- 
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lion,  when  religious  anarchy  and  fierce  fanaticism 
were  in  the  ascendant — and  to  give  it  as  an  ad 
monitory  lesson  both  to  those,  on  the  one  hand, 
who  would  forget  the  via-medial,  and  in  regard  to 
certain  Papistical  errors,  the  Protestant  spirit 
also,  of  the  Anglo -Catholic  Church,  and  to  those 
on  the  other,  who,  are  too  much  disposed  to 
"  listen  with  credulity  to  the  whispers  "  of  Puri 
tanism.  Let  such  wayward  and  visionary  minds 
study  with  serious  attention  the  history  of  the 
Great  Rebellion ;  and  let  them  also  remember, 
to  what  melancholy  aberrations  those  persons 
expose  themselves,  who  forsake  the  maternal 
teaching  and  guidance  of  the  Reformed  and  Pro 
testant  Church  of  England,  and  flatter  themselves 
with  the  notion  of  attaining,  by  schism  and  dis 
sent,  to  a  purer  state  of  holiness  and  worship,  or 
a  better  state  of  Gospel  knowledge,  than  what 
she,  if  duly  obeyed  and  listened  to,  would  impart 
to  them. 

Warnings,  however,  to  some  arrogant  and  am 
bitious  spirits,  are  useless.  Puritanism,  in  its 
manifold  ramifications,  still  lingers  amongst  us  ; 
whilst  the  Church  herself,  the  object  of  the  daily 
jealousy  and  hatred  of  its  votaries,  is  at  length, 
through  the  working  of  the  great  and  blessed 
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Beformation,  fully  purified  from  that  Papistical 
alloy  which,  for  so  many  previous  centuries,  had 
oppressed  and  disfigured  her — the  Church  has,  hy 
God's  blessing,  at  length  regained  her  primitive 
and  apostolical  footing  in  the  nation,  and  hy  the 
same  hlessing,  is  daily  extending  her  mighty  in 
fluence  and  interests  into  every  quarter  of  the 
habitable  globe. 

"  Blest  country,  where  these  heavenly  glories  shine  ! 
Blest  England,  if  this  happiness  be  thine  !  " 

COWPER. 
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Appendix  A. — Page  88. 

THE  following  speech  of  Bishop  Hall,  addressed  to 
the  House  of  Lords,  gives  us  so  faithful  and  touching 
a  delineation  of  the  character  of  the  Anglican  Reformed 
Church,  and  of  the  miserable  condition  to  which  the 
Puritanical  Faction  had  then  reduced,  or  was  then 
reducing  her,  that  it  cannot  fail  to  afford  a  most 
wholesome  lesson  to  those  of  the  present  day,  who, 
on  the  one  hand,  are  still  working  for  her  destruction, 
and,  on  the  other,  may  be  lifelessly  standing  by,  and 
merely  lamenting,  without  bestirring  themselves  in 
any  energetic  manner  to  avert  the  blows  which  are 
so  repeatedly  inflicted  upon  her. 

"  My  Lords,  I  have  long  held  my  peace,  and  meant 
to  have  done  so  still,  but  now,  like  Croesus'  mute 
son,  I  must  break  silence.  I  humbly  beseech  your 
Lordships  to  give  me  leave  to  take  this  too  just 
occasion  to  move  your  Lordships  to  take  into  your 
deep  and  serious  consideration  the  woeful  and  lament 
able  condition  of  the  poor  Church  of  England,  your 
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dear  Mother.  My  Lords,  this  was  not  wont  to  be 
her  stile.  We  have  heretofore  talked  of  the  famous 
and  flourishing  Church  of  England ;  but  now  your 
Lordships  must  give  me  leave  to  say,  that  the  poor 
Church  of  England  humbly  prostrates  herself,  next 
after  his  sacred  Majesty,  at  your  Lordships'  feet,  and 
humbly  craves  your  compassion  and  present  aid.  My 
Lords,  it  is  a  foul  and  dangerous  insolence  this, 
which  is  now  complained  of  to  you ;  but  it  is  one  but 
of  a  hundred  of  those  which  have  been  of  late  done 
to  this  church  and  government.  The  Church  of 
England,  as  your  Lordships  cannot  choose  but  know, 
hath  been  and  is  miserably  infested  on  both  sides — 
with  Papists  on  the  one,  and  schismatics  on  the  other 
side.  The  Psalmist  hath  of  old  distinguished  the 
enemies  of  it  into  '  wild  boars  out  of  the  wood,'  and 
*  little  foxes  out  of  the  burrows  ' — the  one  whereof 
goes  about  to  root  up  the  very  foundation  of  religion ; 
the  other  to  crop  the  branches,  and  blossoms,  and 
clusters  thereof — both  of  them  conspire  the  utter 
ruin  and  devastation  of  it.  As  for  the  former  of 
them,  I  do  perceive  a  great  deal  of  good  zeal  for  the 
remedy  and  suppression  of  them  ;  and  I  do  heartily 
congratulate  it,  and  bless  God  for  it,  and  beseech 
Him  to  prosper  it  in  these  hands  that  shall  undertake 
and  prosper  it.  But  for  the  other,  give  me  leave  to 
say,  I  do  not  find  many  that  are  sensible  of  the  dan- 
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ger  of  it,  which  yet  in  my  apprehension  is  very  great 
and  apparent.  Alas !  my  Lords,  I  beseech  you  to 
consider  what  it  is, — that  there  should  be  in  London, 
and  the  suburbs  and  liberties,  no  fewer  than  fourscore 
congregations  of  several  sectaries,  as  I  have  been  too 
credibly  informed,  instructed  by  guides  fit  for  them — 
Coblers,  Tailors,  Feltmakers,  and  such  like  trash — 
which  are  all  taught  to  spit  in  the  face  of  their 
mother,  the  Church  of  England,  and  to  defy  and 
revile  her  government.  From  hence  have  issued 
those  dangerous  assaults  of  our  Church  governours ; 
from  hence,  that  inundation  of  base  and  scurrilous 
libels  and  pamphlets,  wherewith  we  have  of  late  been 
overborne,  and  in  which  Papists  and  Prelates,  like 
oxen  in  a  yoke,  are  still  matched  together.  O,  my 
Lords,  I  beseech  you  that  you  will  be  sensible  of  this 
great  indignity.  Do  but  look  upon  these  reverend 
persons.  Do  not  your  Lordships  see  here,  sitting 
on  these  benches,  those  who  have  spent  their  time, 
their  strength,  their  bodies  and  lives,  in  preaching 
down  and  writing  down  Popery ;  and  who  would  be 
ready,  if  occasion  required,  where  offered,  to  sacrifice 
all  their  old  blood  that  remains  to  the  maintenance 
of  that  truth  of  God,  which  they  have  taught  and 
written  ? — And  shall  we  be  thus  despitefully  ranged 
with  them,  whom  we  do  professedly  oppose  ?  But 
alas !  this  is  but  one  of  those  many  scandalous 
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aspersions  and  intolerable  affronts  which  are  daily 
cast  upon  us.  Now  whither  should  we  in  this  case 
have  recourse  for  a  needful  and  seasonable  redress? 
The  arm  of  the  Church  is,  alas!  now  short  and 
sinewless ;  it  is  the  interposing  your  authority  that 
must  rescue  us.  You  are  the  oldest  sons  of  your 
dear  mother,  the  Church,  and  therefore  most  fit  and 
most  able  to  vindicate  her  wrongs.  You  are  '  amici 
sponsa? ; '  give  me  leave,  therefore,  in  the  bowels 
of  Christ,  humbly  to  beseech  your  Lordships  to  be 
tenderly  sensible  of  these  woeful  and  dangerous  con 
ditions  of  the  times.  And  if  the  government  of  the 
Church  of  England  be  unlawful  and  unfit,  abandon  and 
disclaim  it;  but  if  otherwise,  uphold  and  maintain  it. 
Otherwise,  if  these  lawless  outrages  be  yet  suffered 
to  gather  head,  who  knows  where  they  will  end? 

"  My  Lords,  if  these  men  may,  with  impunity  and 
freedom,  thus  bear  down  ecclesiastical  authority,  it 
is  to  be  feared  they  will  not  rest  there,  but  will  be 
ready  to  affront  the  civil  power  too.  Your  Lordships 
know  that  the  Jack  Straws,  and  Cades,  and  Wat 
Tylers  of  former  times,  did  not  more  cry  down 
learning  than  nobility  ;  and  those  of  your  Lordships 
that  have  read  the  history  of  the  Anabaptistical 
tumults  at  Munster,  will  need  no  other  item ; — let 
it  be  enough  to  say,  that  many  of  these  sectaries  are 
of  the  same  profession. 
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"  Shortly,  therefore,  let  me  humbly  move  your 
Lordships  to  take  these  dangers  and  miseries  of  this 
poor  church  deeply  to  heart,  and  upon  this  occasion 
to  give  order  for  the  speedy  redressing  of  these  hor 
rible  insolencies,  and  for  stopping  of  that  deluge  of 
libellous  invectives,  wherewith  we  are  thus  impe 
tuously  overflown,  which  in  all  due  submission  I 
humbly  present  to  your  Lordships'  wise  and  religious 
consideration." 
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IT  appears  that  the  resolution  of  the  Parliament  to 
prohibit  the  reverential  practice  of  "  bowing  at  the 
name  of  Jesus,"  had  given  very  serious  offence  to 
many  of  the  more  serious-minded  members— even  of 
those  who  were,  in  some  matters,  not  altogether 
opposed  to  the  Puritanical  movement,  whilst  they 
retained  a  steady  affection  for  the  episcopal  govern 
ment  of  the  Church.  Sir  Edward  Bering  (notwith 
standing  his  inconsistent  and  preposterous  conduct 
on  one  occasion  *)  was  of  this  class.  He  spoke  with 
great  feeling  and  earnestness  against  such  a  resolu 
tion;  and  Southey,  in  his  "  Book  of  the  Church,"  has 

See  Page  45. 
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given  a  long  extract  from  his  speech.  The  following 
passages  are  remarkable. 

"And  must  I,  Sir,"  (addressing  the  Speaker,) 
"  hereafter  do  no  exteriour  reverence,  none  at  all,  to 
God  my  Saviour,  at  the  mention  of  His  saving  name, 
Jesus?  Why,  Sir,  not  to  do  it,  to  omit  it,  to  leave 
it  undone,  it  is  questionable,  it  is  controvertible ;  it 
is,  at  least,  a  moot  point  in  divinity.  But  to  deny 
it;  to  forbid  it  to  be  done — take  heed,  Sir;  God  will 
never  own  you,  if  you  forbid  this  honour.  Truly, 
Sir,  it  horrors  me  to  think  of  this.  For  my  part,  I 
do  humbly  ask  pardon  of  this  House,  and  thereupon 
I  take  my  leave  and  liberty  to  give  you  my  resolute 
resolution.  I  may,  I  must,  I  will  do  bodily  reve 
rence  to  my  Saviour ;  and  that  upon  occasion  taken 
at  the  mention  of  His  saving  name,  Jesus.  And  if 
I  should  do  it  also  as  oft  as  the  name  of  God,  or 
Jehovah,  or  Christ,  is  named  in  our  solemn  devotions, 
I  do  not  know  any  argument  in  divinity  to  controul 
me. 

"  Mr.  Speaker,  I  shall  never  be  frighted  from  this, 
with  that  fond,  shallow  argument,  '  You  make  an 
idol  of  a  name ! '  I  beseech  you,  Sir,  paint  me  a 
voice;  make  a  sound  visible,  if  you  can.  When  you 
have  taught  mine  ears  to  see,  and  mine  eyes  to  hear, 
I  may  then  perhaps  understand  this  subtle  argument. 
In  the  mean  time,  reduce  this  dainty  species  of  new 
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idolatry  under  its  proper  head,  the  second  command 
ment,  if  you  can;  and  if  I  find  it  there,  I  will  fly 
from  it  ultra  Sauromatas,  any  whither  with  you. 

Take  heed,  Sir,   and  let  us  all  take  heed 

whither  we  are  going.  If  Christ  be  Jesus,  if  Jesus 
be  God,  all  reverence,  exteriour  as  well  as  interiour, 
is  too  little  for  Him.  I  hope  we  are  not  going  up  the 
back  stairs  to  Socinianism.  In  a  word,  Sir,  I  shall 
never  obey  your  order,  so  long  as  I  have  a  head  to 
lift  up  to  Heaven,  so  long  as  I  have  an  eye  to  lift  up 
to  Heaven.  For  these  are  corporal  bowings,  and  my 
Saviour  shall  have  them  at  His  name,  Jesus." 


Appendix  C. — Page  248. 

THE  following  allegory,  though  confessedly  somewhat 
out  of  place  in  a  work  of  this  kind,  may  be  excused 
on  the  ground,  that  the  spirit  generated  by  that  dis 
creditable  production  called  the  "  Book  of  Sports,"  is 
by  no  means  extinct  even  in  these  days,  and  that  any 
endeavour  to  counteract  its  deleterious  tendency  may 
be  permitted  on  any  opportunity  which  may  offer. 

That  any  serious  attempt  should  be  made  under 
legitimate  authority,  and  a  pretended,  but  not  real, 
countenance  of  the  Church,  to  devote  the  Lord's  Day, 
except  during  the  few  hours  employed  in  public 
worship,  to  purposes  of  revelry  and  frivolity,  could 
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not  be  other  than  a  most  blind  and  ill-advised  if  not 
also  an  impious  measure.  Even  allowing  the  prin 
ciples  and  practice  of  the  Puritans,  in  regard  to  their 
peculiar  observance  of  that  hallowed  festival,  to  be  an 
extreme  of  fanaticism  and  hypocrisy,  yet  it  was  un 
worthy  of  the  friends  of  the  "  Reformed  "  Church  to 
attempt  to  beat  down  one  extreme  by  resorting  to 
another,  equally  incompatible  with  piety  and  reason. 
The  Lord's  Day  is  an  ordinance  of  immense  value  to 
the  due  sustentation  of  the  religion  of  the  Gospel, 
and  of  Church  affections  in  all  their  purity  among 
us;  and  in  proportion  to  this  value  is  the  importance 
of  recognizing  that  beneficent  institution  in  such  a 
way  as  seems  best  calculated  to  ensure  its  blessed 
purposes.  Neither  Puritanical  austerity,  however, 
nor  Book-of-Sports  laxity  can  do  this;  the  one  en 
gendering  a  morose  and  affected  kind  of  godliness,  the 
other  frittering  away  one  of  the  most  valuable  means 
of  grace  which  God  hath  ever  bestowed  upon  fallen 
man.  Still  we  cannot  deny  that  men,  and  good  men 
too,  do  very  much  differ  in  their  ideas  of  the  mode  in 
which  the  Lord's  Day  should  be  most  fitly  observed. 
The  writer  of  these  pages  has  long  been  impressed 
with  the  high  importance  of  the  subject,  and  wishing 
to  steer  clear  of  the  extremes  of  severity  on  the  one 
hand,  and  carelessness  on  the  other,  has  ventured  to 
throw  his  thoughts  together  in  the  shape  of  the  fol- 
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lowing  allegory  or  parable,  suggested  to  his  mind 
originally  by  reading  the  30th  paper  of  the  "  Ram 
bler." 

KYRIAKE, 
OK  THE  PAKABLE  OF  THE  iLOED'S  DAY. 

It  is  now  something  more  than  eighteen  hundred 
years  ago  since  there  appeared  in  the  world  an  indi 
vidual  of  illustrious  origin,  not  indeed  of  any  human 
form,  nor  partaking  of  flesh  and  blood,  but  altogether 
aerial  and  intangible,  and  yet  visible  enough  to 
human  eyes.  Sex,  therefore,  in  reality  it  had  none, 
but  nevertheless  such  was  the  loveliness,  serenity, 
and  sacredness  of  its  nature,  that  one  seems  led,  at 
least  by  good  taste  and  feeling,  if  not  by  correctness 
of  speech,  to  ascribe  to  it  the  distinction  of  the  femi 
nine  gender.  The  name  too  by  which  this  individual 
was  distinguished  in  her  primitive  days  was  Kyriake, 
a  name  which  at  once  points  out  her  divine  origin. 

There  were  also  several  other  peculiarities  belong 
ing  to  this  individual ; — one  was,  that  by  a  divine 
decree  she  should  show  herself  to  the  world  only  at 
stated  and  regular  periods,  viz.  on  the  first  day  of 
every  week,  or  once  in  every  seven  days.  Another 
was,  that  the  duration  of  each  stated  periodical  exis 
tence  should  never  exceed  twenty-four  hours.  This 
decree  she  of  course  could  never  transgress.  It  was 
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decisive  and  perpetual,  and  to  this  day  does  it  con 
tinue  in  full  operation.  Having  in  her  time,  from 
the  day  of  her  first  appearing  until  now,  seen  so  much 
of  the  doings  of  mankind,  and  having  also  experienced 
so  great  a  variety  of  treatment  at  their  hands,  she 
would  necessarily  have  a  very  long  tale  to  tell,  if  she 
were  to  give  a  full  and  minute  history  of  her  career. 
But  this  would  be  an  endless,  and  even  an  imprac 
ticable,  task.  She  will  therefore  venture  to  offer  to 
the  Christian  world,  and  especially  to  her  most  faith 
ful  and  congenial  friend  the  Anglican  Reformed 
Church,  only  a  short  and  succinct  statement  of  her 
own  case,  in  hopes  that  as  there  seems  now  to  be  a 
growing  interest  in  other  sacred  things,  she  may 
thereby  create  a  growing  interest  in  her  own  behalf. 
Kyrlake  therefore  thus  desires  to  "  take  up  her 
parable,"  and  speak  for  herself. 

"  BEFORE  I  state  my  case,  or  make  my  appeal  to 
the  Christian  world,  I  would  wish  to  say  a  few  words 
concerning  my  origin ;  there  being  many  people  who 
have  formed  very  ignorant  and  unworthy  notions  of 
me  in  this  respect. 

"  When  on  the  blessed  day  of  His  resurrection 
from  the  grave,  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  appeared  alive 
again  to  his  Apostles,  addressing  them  in  those  benign 
and  memorable  words,  '  Peace  be  unto  you  ' — on  that 
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important  and  celestial  day,  and  under  His  own  per 
sonal  sanction,  I  was  first  ushered  into  the  world  in 
my  present  official  character.  Many  insults  and 
dangers  did  I  encounter  in  my  early  years.  So 
numerous  and  bitter  were  my  enemies,  that  I  was  for 
a  long  series  of  years  held  by  them  in  utter  derision 
and  contempt,  insomuch  that  nothing  but  peculiar 
divine  protection  could  have  carried  me  safely  through 
them. 

"  From  the  risen  Redeemer,  therefore,  I  derive  my 
origin — my  very  name  declares  this  fact.  By  Him 
was  I  first  introduced  and  delivered  over  to  His  own 
apostles  and  followers  ;  an  instance  this  of  His  own 
partiality  and  preference,  which  is  plainly  recorded 
by  St.  John,  ch.  xx.  of  his  gospel.  More  especially 
too  is  it  written  of  me  in  Acts  ii.,  that  even  after  His 
ascension  into  heaven  my  divine  Parent  still  con 
tinued  to  honour  me  above  my  fellows  by  selecting 
me,  '  when  the  day  of  Pentecost  was  fully  come,'  to 
bear  witness  to  that  awful  and  memorable  display  of 
His  power  and  grace,  the  shedding  forth  upon  the 
Apostles  the  wonderful  gifts  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 

From  that  time  forward  did  the  Apostles  and  pri 
mitive  Christians  take  me  under  their  constant  and 
anxious  protection.  They  received  me  from  the 
hands  of  their  risen  Lord,  and  thus  transmitting  me 
to  the  keeping  of  future  Christians,  I  am  at  length 
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become  an  inseparable  part  and  parcel  of  the  Christian 
religion.  Under  these  circumstances,  therefore,  it  is 
indisputable  that  my  origin  is  directly  from  heaven. 
The  Apostles  nursed  me  in  my  infancy,  but  they  did 
not  first  produce  me.  In  that  event  no  human  being 
had  any  part.  Divine  will  and  impulse  first  brought 
me  into  existence,  and  divine  protection  hath  hitherto 
preserved  my  life;  so  that  I  can  confidently  assert, 
that  I  have  nothing  in  me  which  is  human,  except 
being  recognized  by  human,  as  well  as  divine,  law, 
and  '  passing  my  time  once  in  every  seven  days 
among  human  beings.'  * 

"  The  object  which  my  divine  Parent  had  in  view 
by  thus  sending  me  forth  into  the  world,  was  to  pro 
mote  the  good  both  temporal  and  spiritual  of  the 
human  race.  For  this  pm-pose  He  endowed  me  with 
certain  peculiar  qualities  of  love  and  peace,  insomuch 
that  nothing  can  be  more  offensive  to  me,  or  more 
incongenial  with  my  nature  than  the  turmoils  of 
worldly  business,  or  the  racket  of  rude  and  idle  plea 
sures,  or  the  frivolities  of  fashionable  dissipation. 
These  are  among  my  most  perplexing  and  goading 
enemies,  but  unfortunately  they  are  such  enemies  as 
I  am  perpetually  doomed  to  encounter.  They  seem 
to  consider  me  only  as  a  thing  of  nought,  or  no  better 

•  Rambler,  No.  30. 
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than  mere  empty  form,  of  use  only  to  associate  with 
the  frivolous,  or  work  with  the  worldly,  or  flaunt 
with  the  vain  and  dressy.  No  individual,  in  short, 
in  either  his  private  or  public  capacity  was  ever  more 
calumniated  or  more  cruelly  and  unworthily  used 
than  myself.  By  some  I  am  upbraided  with  being 
of  a  morose  and  gloomy  turn,  whilst  they  seem 
utterly  to  forget  that  my  very  nature  is  made  up  of 
Christian  benevolence  and  kindness  towards  the  whole 
human  race ;  and  whilst  I  would  gladly  put  a  stop 
to  every  kind  of  profligacy  and  profaneness ;  whilst 
I  would  gladly  withdraw  my  friends,  for  a  time,  from 
the  toils  and  cares  of  worldly  business,  I  would  also 
introduce  them  to  a  condition  where  better  and  higher 
things  should  occupy  their  thoughts,  and  where  they 
would  find  an  everlasting  treasure  of  joy  and  conso 
lation,  when  all  their  earthly  delights  shall  have 
passed  away,  and  be  no  more  seen. 

"  Under  so  many  reproaches  and  insults  as  the 
world  now  heaps  upon  me,  I  fear  therefore  I  never 
can  cease  from  complaining,  that  people  will  not 
open  their  eyes  so  as  to  behold  me  in  my  own  proper 
colours,  and  that  they  will  do  so  great  violence  to  my 
nature,  as  to  force  me  into  a  participation  of  their 
follies  and  perplexities.  I  would  fain  be  the  world's 
best  friend.  I  would  fain  be  wholly  employed  in 
bringing  it  to  a  proper  sense  of  its  mortality  and 
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corruptions.  I  would  unceasingly  administer  to  it 
that  spiritual  counsel  and  comfort,  that  sweet  reli 
gious  composure  of  mind  which,  under  the  manifold 
trials  and  difficulties  of  secular  occupations,  seems  so 
essential  to  the  solid  and  enduring  happiness  of 
human  beings.  These  are  the  blessings  I  would  so 
gladly  offer,  if  the  perverse  world  did  not  so  cruelly 
and  roughly  obstruct  me.  So  that  my  Christian 
readers  will  easily  understand  how  perplexing  and 
difficult  is  my  present  position;  and  how  hard  it  is 
for  an  individual  of  my  long  standing  in  the  world, 
and  whose  character  is  generally  so  distasteful  to 
sinful  man,  to  make  her  appearance,  as  I  am  bound 
to  do,  once  in  every  seven  days  in  all  sorts  of  places 
and  companies,  without  meeting  with  the  most  mor 
tifying  and  painful  insults. 

"  It  is  true  I  am  not  wholly  destitute  of  friends. 
Like  my  divine  Parent  I  may  be  *  despised  and  re 
jected  of  men,'  but,  as  in  His  case  also,  there  are 
some  who  '  love  me  much,'  and  some  *  who  receive 
me  gladly.'  There  are  some  who  pity  my  many 
distresses,  and  are  ever  ready  to  protect  me  when 
they  can,  from  injury  and  ignominy.  But  alas ! 
while  my  enemies  are  numerous,  my  friends  are  few 
— and  thus  it  happens  that  where  I  find  one  protector 
I  find  twenty  persecutors.  When,  for  instance,  I 
pay  my  regular  hebdomadal  visit  to  the  poor  man's 
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cottage,  or  to  the  middle  man's  comelier  dwelling,  or 
to  the  rich  man's  mansion,  I  come  on  the  usual  prin 
ciple  of  God's  dispensations ;  i.  e.  I  come  without 
any  respect  of  persons.  I  come  to  all  alike  as  the 
herald  of  Christ  to  summon  His  people  to  a  holy 
remembrance  of  me — '  the  day  which  the  Lord  hath 
made' — and  to  the  blessed  work  of  public  praise 
and  worship  in  His  own  Church. 

"  One  might  suppose  that  such  a  visitor  would  never 
be  unwelcome,  nor  his  object  despised ;  and  yet  it  is 
by  thousands  and  thousands  that  my  visits  are 
received  with  scorn,  with  heedless  indifference,  or 
with  heartless  formality.  Excuses  the  most  frivolous 
and  wicked  are  incessantly  made  for  evading  and 
disregarding  my  presence ;  excuses,  to  which  such 
persons  would  never  resort,  or  even  think  of,  if  I 
were  sent  to  call  them  to  revelry  or  recreation, 
instead  of  religion  and  reflection.  Instead  therefore 
of  being  allowed  to  impart  to  them  any  virtuous 
relief  from  worldly  engagements,  they  wear  me  out 
and  harass  me  to  death  with  useless  journeyings  and 
visitings,*  or  else  with  some  incongenial  business  or 
pursuit,  to  the  great  distress  of  my  nature  and  dis 
position,  and  to  the  great  scandal  of  my  reputation. 

"  This  kind  of  treatment,  you  will  allow,  is  very 

*  Rambler. 
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hard  to  bear*  It  is  very  hard  and  discouraging  that, 
after  all  my  solicitude  and  readiness  to  contribute  to 
the  spiritual  comfort  and  the  salutary  composure  of 
human  beings,  I  should  receive  in  return,  especially 
from  those  who  might  reasonably  be  expected  to 
know  better,  and  to  set  a  better  example,  so  much 
insult  and  indifference.  But  my  destiny  is  fixed. 
So  long  as  Christianity  shall  endure,  so  long  shall  I 
continue  to  make  my  regular  appearance  upon  earth 
— nor  can  I  ever  cease  to  hope,  that  the  time  may 
even  yet  come,  when  I  shall  recover  my  strength, 
and  be  restored  to  that  affectionate  respect  and 
honour,  which  was  bestowed  upon  me  in  my  early 
days,  and  by  those  single-minded  primitive  Christians 
with  whom  (as  I  have  before  said)  I  was  originally 
brought  up. 

"  The  very  mention  of  those  times  awakens  a  heavy 
sigh  in  my  heart — a  heavy  sigh  that  such  times  are 
now  no  more — a  heavy  sigh  that  that  catholic  spirit, 
and  catholic  unity,  which  then  led  all  my  friends  to 
continue  stedfastly  together  in  the  apostles'  doctrine 
and  fellowship,  should  now  be  so  reproachfully 
treated,  so  lightly  esteemed,  so  imperfectly  under 
stood  by  Christian  people.  No  one  indeed  has  more 
cause  than  myself  for  repining  at  these  unhappy 
changes ;  it  being  most  true  that  the  catholic  spirit 
of  unity,  which  so  happily  prevailed  in  the  Apostles' 
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days,  is  the  very  thing  of  all  others  to  teach  people 
my  real  merits  and  character,  and  lead  them  to 
receive  and  love  me  with  all  due  propriety  and 
fitness.  But  alas  !  what  is  the  picture  now  ?  That 
virtuous  and  pious  spirit,  which  once  hailed  the 
Christian  sabbath  as  the  sweet  harbinger  of  God's 
beneficence  and  love ;  as  the  holy  monitor  and  pioneer 
of  the  Church  in  all  her  services  of  worship  and 
instruction — that  spirit,  though  certainly  not  ex 
tinct  in  Christian  England,  seems  nevertheless,  to 
have  but  a  doubtful  footing  there.  Thousands  after 
thousands  are  yet  strangers  to  it — a  more  worldly, 
licentious,  and  self-sufficient  spirit  being  rather  that 
which  now  walks  triumphant  over  the  land.  "When 
I  am  in  the  company  of  such  persons,  I  feel  myself 
to  be  in  an  unnatural  and  uneasy  position.  I  feel  that 
I  am  losing  my  native  purity  and  usefulness,  when 
my  character  and  purposes  are  so  carelessly  set  aside. 
Much  indeed  might  people  doubt,  when  they  see  me 
in  such  society,  whether  I  really  can  be  '  the  day 
which  the  Lord  hath  made' — whether  I  really  can 
be  the  herald  day  of  sacred  rest,  of  the  churchman's 
worship,  of  religious  composure  and  improvement — 
so  little  does  this  thoughtless  class  distinguish  me 
from  my  six  secular  brethren,  except  by  their  gay 
and  flaunting  garments,  or  their  unseemly  recreations. 
"  There  is,  however,  one  class  of  persons  whose 
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reception  of  me  seldom  fails  to  create  a  pang  of  deep 
regret  in  my  heart — I  mean  the  working  classes.  I 
am  aware  how  much  they  have  to  do  with  my  six 
working  brethren  in  the  labours  of  the  week,  and 
how  oppressively  they  are  often  borne  down  '  with 
the  heat  and  burden  of  the  day.'  I  can,  therefore, 
well  understand  how  welcome  to  them  must  be  an 
authorized  and  legitimate  season  of  rest  and  relief. 
This  refuge  I  would  by  no  means  deny  them.  It  is 
their  privilege  by  human,  as  well  as  by  divine,  laws. 
In  circumstances  like  theirs,  I  should  be  able  to 
afford  them  these  peculiar  blessings  in  great  abun 
dance,  and  with  peculiar  advantages  to  themselves,  if 
they  would  but  be  induced  to  treat  and  receive  me 
with  becoming  consideration  and  respect — if,  instead  of 
compelling  me  to  bear  witness  (as  they  too  often  do) 
to  their  intemperance  and  riot,  they  would  engage 
with  me — many  good  working  people  indeed  already 
do  this — as  a  more  chaste  and  godly  companion. 

"  I  know  much  of  the  disposition  of  this  order  of 
persons,  and  I  am  willing  to  look  on  their  peculiar 
case  with  Christian  charity  and  indulgence.  But  I 
am  also  convinced  that  they  would  soon  be  induced 
to  receive  me  in  a  more  becoming  spirit,  and  to 
employ  me  with  more  lasting  benefit  to  themselves, 
if  they  had  not  to  encounter  so  many  loose  and  pro 
fligate  examples,  so  many  licentious  and  mischievous 
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opinions,  in  those  of  higher  positions  in  life,  and  from 
whom  much  better  things  ought  to  come. 

"  Among  all  my  attendants  indeed,  the  working 
classes  of  all  grades  become  losers  of  invaluable 
comforts  and  treasures,  when  they  are  encouraged  by 
those,  who  in  secular  language  are  called  '  their 
betters,'  to  despise  and  disregard  my  own  peculiar 
presence.  I  may  therefore  say,  that  those  toiling 
and  less  favoured  people  can  never  meet  with 
enemies  more  cruel  and  injurious  than  such  as  would, 
by  either  evil  example  or  precept,  lead  them  on  into 
so  careless  a  course.  How  much  greater  blessings 
both  to  individuals  and  to  society  would  the  rich  and 
the  educated  spread  around  them,  would  they  but 
exert  themselves  to  exhibit  to  their  families  and  their 
neighbours  a  more  respectful  reverence  for  my  sacred 
position  and  character ;  thus  conveying  to  all  ob 
servers  the  happy  effects  of  a  pious,  thankful,  bene 
volent  participation  in  the  peculiar  privileges  of  my 
hallowed  presence. 

"  Often  am  I  induced  to  compare  with  the  heartless 
conduct  of  these  enemies,  the  more  benign  and  con 
sistent  conduct  of  my  faithful  and  affectionate  friend, 
the  Anglican  branch  of  the  church  catholic — her 
good  Christian  spirit,  her  reasonable  and  judicious 
suggestions.  Ever  remembering  my  divine  origin 
and  character,  and  ever  desirous  to  dispense  to 
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others  those  blessings  of  piety  and  rest  for  which  I 
was  specially  appointed,  she  would  gladly  retain  my 
services  in  all  due  keeping  and  propriety.  Earnestly 
would  she  call  her  children  to  '  Remember,  and  keep 
me  holy,'  and  thus  by  her  wise  counsels  protect  me, 
while  others  more  regardless  of  holy  things,  and 
forgetting  the  distinction  between  a  holy  day  and  a 
holiday,  would  scandalize  my  character  by  the  same 
kind  of  heathenish  pastimes,  and  idle  frivolities,  by 
which  my  presence  is  invariably  insulted  in  France, 
and  Italy,  and  other  continental  portions  of  Chris 
tendom.  Can  it  be  believed,  that  I  should  have 
enemies  in  Protestant  England  so  ignorant  and  so 
unfeeling  as  to  wish  to  compel  me,  so  much  against 
my  will  and  my  nature,  to  dance,  and  sing,  and  riot, 
merely  because  it  is  the  fashion  to  do  so  in  other 
countries,  less  reflecting  and  less  advanced  in  Chris 
tian  morals  and  truth. 

"  But  my  grievances  do  not  end  here.  Besides 
these  open  enemies  who  would  overwhelm  me  with 
all  manner  of  profanation  and  ill-usage,  I  have  to 
encounter  the  more  crafty  devices  of  false  friends. 
Under  pretence  of  being  offended  with  such  excess 
of  riot  as  some  would  draw  me  into,  these  specious 
friends  run  into  an  opposite  extreme.  They  would 
rob  me  of  all  my  innocent  cheerfulness,  of  my  peace 
ful  composure  of  temper,  of  my  benevolent  inter- 
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course  among  friends  and  neighbours,  of  my  virtuous 
relaxations.  They  would  make  me  almost  a  stranger 
to  myself,  'by  the  sour  looks  they  would  make  me 
assume;'  and  the  dismal  dress  they  would  clothe  me 
in.*  Thus  would  these  pretended  friends  convert 
me  into  an  unwelcome  and  wearisome  intruder, 
where  I  ought  always  to  be  recognized  as  an  instruc 
tive,  cheerful,  placid,  chaste,  and  godly  friend. 

"  But  it  is  now  time  I  should  openly  explain  in 
what  way  I  most  love  to  be  treated.  All  I  ask  of 
the  world  is,  that  they  would  recognize  me  with  all 
due  regard  to  the  sanctity  of  my  nature — that  they 
would  set  me  reverently  apart  from  my  six  working 
brethren  by  a  chaste,  religious,  and  peaceful,  though 
not  a  gloomy  or  austere  deportment — but  most  espe 
cially  by  paying  a  practical  and  constant  deference 
to  that  highest  and  holiest  of  my  privileges,  the 
public  worship  of  the  Church.  This  is  the  kind  of 
treatment  I  most  rejoice  in,  and  when  my  wishes  are 
so  reasonable  and  so  consistent,  he  must  indeed  be 
in  a  lamentable  condition  of  ignorance  and  miscon 
ception,  who  can  look  upon  me  as  a  burden,  or  re 
ceive  me  as  an  unwelcome  visitor — he  must  be  among 
the  most  unworthy  and  cruel  of  my  many  unworthy 
and  cruel  enemies,  who  can  deliberately,  or  without 

•  Rambler,  No.  30. 
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some  honourable  reason,  allow  himself  to  abstain 
from  those  sacred  solemnities  of  the  Church,  to  which 
it  would  be  my  peculiar  business  and  happiness  to 
lead  him. 

"  But  here  let  me  take  an  opportunity  of  saying  a 
word  in  behalf  of  my  six  lay,  or  working  brethren 
(generally  called  'week  days').  My  faithful  and 
affectionate  friend  the  Church  of  England  looks  upon 
me,  as  I  said  before,  with  the  highest  esteem  and 
respect.  She  seems  to  regard  me  as  an  essential 
part  of  herself.  She  would  be  lost  without  me.  Still, 
however  this  may  be,  and  however  she  may  delight 
to  employ  me  as  an  important  and  almost  indispen 
sable  agent  in  the  blessed  work  of  her  public  worship 
and  ordinances,  she  does  not  forget  to  call  my  lay 
brethren  also  to  take  their  share,  though  in  a  more 
subordinate  degree,  in  the  same  interesting  occupa 
tion.  She  would  open  the  doors  of  her  sanctuaries 
for  them  as  well  as  for  me.  She  provides  for  them 
also  a  regular  course  of  service — a  daily  service* — 
a  liturgical  service — a  public  service  of  prayer,  of 
praise,  and  thanksgiving.  And  when  I  would  remind 
my  Christian  friends  of  this  fact,  I  would  also  remind 

*  "  The  order  for  the  Morning  and  Evening  Prayer  daily  to 
be  said,  and  used  throughout  the  Year." — Rubric  in  the  Book 
of  Common  Prayer. 
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them  that  this  is  no  new  arrangement  or  ordinance 
which  the  Church  has  made ;  but  it  is  one  which, 
like  myself,  is  as  old  as  the  days  of  the  Apostles 
themselves,  who  '  continued  daily  with  one  accord 
in  the  temple,  ....  praising  God,  and  having  favour 
with  all  the  people.'*- 

The  Church,  therefore,  has  herself  never  ceased  to 
walk,  in  this  respect  as  well  as  in  every  other,  after 
the  example  of  the  Apostles,  engaging  my  working 
brethren  as  subordinate,  but  most  valuable,  coadju 
tors  with  myself,  in  the  great  public  services  of  her 
sanctuaries.  Decay  of  piety  indeed  had,  for  many 
years,  delivered  over  this  apostolical  custom  to 
desuetude,  'till  now  at  length  there  seems  a  renewed 
outpouring  of  the  spirit  coming  upon  the  church  and 
her  children,  to  strengthen  the  minds  of  the  simple, 
'  to  revive  the  spirit  of  the  humble,  and  to  revive  the 
heart  of  the  contrite  ones.'f  Would  that  those 
children  may  now  learn  to  understand,  and  value 
more  than  ever,  the  important  privileges  which  she 
offers  to  them  !  Would  that  they  may  yet  again, 
as  in  former  and  better  days,  delight  to  accompany 
myself,  and  my  six  lay  brethren,  to  those  consecrated 
fanes  of  Christian  worship,  which  now,  in  yearly 
increasing  abundance,  adorn  this  Christian  land  ! 

*  Acts  ii.        f  Isaiah  Ivii.  15. 
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"  Venerable  and  interesting  indeed  are  those 
parochial  fabrics  in  which  the  Anglican  branch  of  the 
Church  Catholic  is  now  wont  to  celebrate  and  chaunt 
forth  her  Apostolical  worship.  I  love  them  too 
dearly  not  to  be  induced  to  indulge  myself,  now  that 
I  have  alluded  to  her  worship  and  services,  in  some 
reflections  on  their  peculiar  position  and  character. 
There  is  between  us  a  confraternity  of  sentiment — 
our  very  names  declare  the  relationship* — the  only 
difference  being,  that  while  they  are  places,  I  am 
time,  equally  set  apart  and  consecrated  to  the 
service  of  my  divine  Parent.  So  that  I  sympathize 
equally  in  the  reverence  which  is  paid  to,  and  in  the 
ignominy  which  may  be  inflicted  on,  them.  Greatly 
does  it  distress  me  to  find,  on  the  return  of  my  heb 
domadal  visits,  those  sacred  fanes  destitute  of  their 
proper  and  rightful  inhabitants.  So  painful  is  this 
sight,  that  although  some  persons  may  think  to  do  me 
honour  by  arraying  themselves  in  their  '  Sunday 
finery,'  or  by  some  sequestration  from  secular  busi 
ness,  yet  I  esteem  such  distinctions  as  utterly  worth 
less,  if  at  the  same  time  such  persons  are  too  idle  or 
indifferent  to  give  their  constant  and  serious 
attendance  on  the  worship  and  services  of  the 

*  ijfiepa  KVptaKrj. — Rev.  i.  10. — The  Lord's  day. 
O'IKOS  Kvpiov. — Ps.  cxvi.  19. — The  Lord's  house. 
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'  Lord's  house.'  Like  the  prophet  Nehemiah*  I 
also  would  '  contend  with  the  Rulers,'  and  say  '  why 
is  the  house  of  God  forsaken  ? '  I  also  would 
'  gather  them  together  and  set  them  in  their  places.' 
"  But,  bear  with  me,  Christian  reader,  while  I  say 
a  few  words  more  concerning  the  fabrics  themselves. 
Ever  since  their  first  erection  I  have  maintained  an 
intimate  connection  with  them,  We  have  uniformly, 
and  in  unbroken  friendship,  met  together  on  the  first 
day  of  every  week.  The  many  changes  and  vicis 
situdes  they  have  undergone  ;  the  various  usages  to 
which  for  many  centuries  they  have  been  subject, 
have  all  passed  under  my  periodical  observation. 
Some  times  I  have  seen  all  the  idolatrous  abominations 
of  Popery  celebrated  within  them — at  other  times 
the  fanatical  rhapsodies  of  church  revilers  and  per 
secutors — at  another,  as  now  in  the  present  day, 
the  high  catholic  and  apostolic  worship  of  the  blessed 
Reformation.  I  could  tell  also  how  the  ornaments, 
the  carvings,  devices,  legends,  and  other  symbolical 
appurtenances  of  our  consecrated  churches  were  all 
perverted  to  certain  idolatrous  and  superstitious  uses ; 
the  purposes  and  nature  of  Popery  being  never 
satisfied  but  by  such  prostitutions.  I  look  back 
therefore  upon  those  dismal  days  with  no  other 

«  Chap.  xiii.  11. 
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pleasure  than  what  arises  from  knowing,  that  better 
and  purer  things  have  now  taken  their  place.  Many 
have  been  the  difficulties  and  sufferings  which  the 
Church  of  England  now  so  happily  restored  to  her 
true  catholicity,  has  had  to  undergo  in  reaching  her 
present  position  of  integrity.  I  have  witnessed  all 
these  things  in  their  course,  and  unutterable  has 
been  my  solicitude  for  the  Church's  welfare.  I  re 
collect,  for  instance,  when  I  was  in  the  sixteenth 
century  of  my  age,  how  the  light  of  primitive  Christi 
anity  and  catholic  truth  broke  forth  again  over  the 
Anglican  Church,  driving  away  those  thick  clouds — 
those  complicated  and  long-standing  abominations — 
of  Popery,  under  which  it  had  for  so  many  hundred 
years  been  lying  concealed.  I  saw  the  virgin  metal 
(so  to  describe  the  pure  primitive  church)  gradually 
regain  her  pure  comeliness  and  truth.  Some  people 
indeed  would  have  it,  and  even  pretend  to  have  it 
still,  that  an  entirely  nero  metal  was  introduced, 
altogether  an  invention  of  certain  zealous  agitators  of 
those  times  calling  themselves  '  Reformers  ' — and  in 
fact,  that  the  true  original  virgin  metal  was  by  them 
wholly  destroyed.  But  these  were  the  mere  re 
proaches  and  calumnies  of  jealous,  misguided,  and 
disappointed  men,  and  I,  who  on  the  first  day  of 
every  week  was  an  eye  witness  of  all  that  was  done, 
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know  full  well  that  such  allegations  were  wholly 
devoid  of  truth.  I  knew  the  noble  '  Reformers,'  the 
Cranmers,  Eidleys,  and  Latimers,  intimately;  and 
most  worthy  were  they  of  that  distinguished  desig 
nation.  I  regularly,  week  by  week,  scrutinized 
their  proceedings ;  and  I  distinctly  saw  that  their 
only  object  was,  not  to  introduce  any  new  metal, 
but  merely  to  remove  what  was  dross  and  defilement 
from  the  old.  The  metal  was  only  cleansed, 
purified,  and  renovated ;  and  it  now  shines  forth 
with  all  its  truthful  brightness  and  integrity  in  the 
Reformed  Church  of  England. 

"  It  is  true  that,  notwithstanding  the  purification 
of  the  church's  worship,  discipline,  and  doctrines, 
by  the  pious  and  magnanimous  '  Reformers,'  yet  the 
internal  economy,  and  venerable  embellishments  of 
the  parochial  sanctuaries  themselves  still  retained 
their  places  ;  their  uses  and  applications  only  being 
changed.  That  which  was  formerly  under  Popish 
usage,  employed  to  idolatrous  and  superstitious  pur 
poses,  was  now  under  the  Reformation,  regarded  in 
its  more  fit  and  becoming  light,  as  didactic  only  of 
some  divine  truth,  under  some  figurative  or  symbo 
lical  representation.  But  with  many,  this  was  still  a 
matter  of  sore  dispute.  The  new  Genevan  or 
Puritan  school  was  furious  against  even  the  most 
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primitive,  simple,  or  appropriate  ceremony  or  orna 
ment  of  the  church  ;  and  would  hear  of  nothing  short 
of  utter  demolition.  Great  and  hot  was  the  struggle. 
Old  Popery  tried  hard  for  the  preservation  of  her  old 
idolatries, — whilst  the  friends  of  the  still  older 
church,  the  primitive  and  apostolical  church  in  the 
earliest  ages,  and  long  before  Popery  was  known, 
avoided  the  two  extremes — utter  demolition  on  one 
hand,  and  popish  superstitions  on  the  other — and 
thus  effected  the  restoration  of  apostolical  purity  and 
truth.  To  enter  more  minutely  into  all  these  con 
tentions  would  be  beyond  my  present  purpose. 
Deep,  angiy,  and  rancorous  was  the  spirit  which  I 
too  often  saw  displayed  among  the  enemies  of  the 
Reformed  Church — but  in  the  midst  of  it  all,  I  have 
to  acknowledge  that  Kyriake  was  always,  and  by  all 
parties,  more  or  less  recognized.  The  Papist  indeed 
would  insult  me  by  his  pastimes,  retaining  me  only 
in  his  service  during  the  hours  of  his  church  solemni 
ties.  The  Puritan  again  would  sadly  disfigure  me 
by  his  gloomy  and  unqualified  austerities,  or  by 
dragging  me  with  him  from  conventicle  to  conven 
ticle,  and  from  preacher  to  preacher,  'till  I  had  no 
time  left  for  peaceful  composure  of  mind  or  body,  or 
for  profitable  meditations,  or  social  intercourse  among 
my  more  reasonable  and  better  disposed  friends. 
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But  still  my  presence  was  more  or  less  recognized 
by  both  parties,  whilst  it  at  length  fell  to  the  task 
of  the  Anglican  Reformed  Church  to  place  me  in  my 
rightful  position,  by  issuing  her  valuable  instructions 
to  her  children  in  what  light  they  should  most 
fittingly  regard  me. 

"  Thus  far  then,  Christian  reader,  I  state  my  claims 
as  a  public  character  to  your  affection  and  respect ; 
nor  in  my  private  capacity  do  I  feel  myself  to  be  less 
entitled  to  it.  It  is  true  I  visit  every  one  individu 
ally  at  home,  by  his  own  fire-side,  or  in  his  closet. 
He  may,  if  he  pleases,  despise  my  presence,  or  use 
me  despitefully,  but  he  cannot  get  rid  of  me  before 
my  full  time.  Independently,  therefore,  of  the  more 
serious  occupations  in  which  it  is  my  delight  to 
engage  with  my  private  friends,  it  is  also  my  peculiar 
delight  to  take  a  conspicious  part  in  dispensing  to 
those  who  may  be  but  scantily  supplied,  a  portion  of 
the  bounties  of  God's  providence  which  may  be  more 
profusely  supplied  to  others.  I  love,  in  short,  to  see 
the  rich  dispensing  their  Sunday  dinners  to  the  poor. 
I  love  to  promote  a  social,  affectionate,  and  well- 
ordered  intercourse  in  every  family,  and  in  every 
vicinity.  I  love  to  go  hand  in  hand  with  the  richer 
classes  in  administering  some  share  of  their  abun 
dance  to  cheer  and  satisfy  the  wants  of  their  poorer 
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neighbours.  But  whilst  I  love  these  things,  let  me 
here  once  again  record,  how  utterly  I  detest  those 
crowded,  pompous,  fashionable,  wasteful  banquets  of 
the  great,  which,  whilst  they  administer  to  no  feeling 
or  desire  worthy  of  a  Christian,  and  are  altogether  so 
foreign  to  the  sacred  serenity  of  my  nature  and 
character,  do  of  necessity  tend  greatly  to  alienate 
from  me,  many  of  my  humbler  friends,  the  sons  and 
daughters  of  honest  servitude,  who  must  unavoidably, 
on  such  occasions,  be  deprived  of  that  virtuous  rest 
and  relief,  to  which  my  presence  would  otherwise 
entitle  them.  I  do  therefore  repudiate,  as  one  of  the 
most  formidable  counteractions  of  my  usefulness,  all 
such  unseasonable  and  injurious  festivities.  To  me, 
in  short,  '  Sunday  parties,'  and  '  Sunday  dinners,'  are 
an  utter  abomination  ;  and  I  always  feel  myself  lost, 
degraded,  and  disabled,  when  in  such  society. 

"  And  now  I  think  no  one  can  be  longer  at  any  loss 
to  understand,  by  what  means  my  sacred  name  may 
be  best  honoured,  and  my  benevolent  purposes  best 
answered.  Above  all  things,  too,  let  me  conjure  my 
friends  to  make  it  a  matter  of  conscience  never  to 
permit  any  light  or  frivolous  excuse  to  detain  them 
from  the  venerable  and  consecrated  sanctuaries  of 
God's  worship,  which  the  Anglican  Church  has  now 
provided,  and  is  still  yearly  providing,  for  her 
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people.  No  attention  more  joyful  and  acceptable  to 
me  can  be  paid  than  this,  nor  any  better  calculated 
to  cement  an  everlasting  affection  between  us.  The 
Church,  by  her  now  reformed  and  apostolical  wor 
ship,  ordinances,  and  doctrines,  would  safely  teach 
you,  and  is  sufficient  to  teach  you,  my  Christian 
reader,  the  way  to  heaven ;  and  in  heaven  you  will 
assuredly  find  my  Antitype. 

"  Having  then  thus  fairly  told  you  from  whence  I 
arose,  why  I  was  sent,  and  how,  for  these  eighteen 
hundred  years,  I  have  struggled  through  manifold 
difficulties,  contradictions,  and  distresses — having 
stated  to  you  the  claims  I  have  on  your  affection  and 
reverence,  and  what  peculiar  comforts  and  blessings 
I  am  competent  to  dispense  among  you,  if  you  would 
but  rightly  understand  and  treat  me — having  told 
you  all  this,  with  candour  and  honesty,  I  now  take 
my  leave,  with  many  and  earnest  hopes  that  you  will, 
at  all  times,  be  induced  to  feel  an  affectionate  regard 
and  veneration  for  my  company — and  with  many 
prayers,  more  sincere  that  ever  princes  bestowed 
upon  their  people,  that  '  God  may  have  you  in  his 
holy  keeping.'  " 

KYRIAKE. 

Here  Kyriake  closes  her  parable ;  here  she  con 
cludes  her  case ;  nor  can  we  think  that  she  has 
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laboured  too  earnestly,  or  at  the  expence  of  either 
modesty  or  truth,  to  preserve  her  proper  bearing  and 
position  in  Christian  society,  or  to  make  good  her 
claims  to  the  reverence  and  affection  of  all  Christian 
people. 
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